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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit’ at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 


But it was a Victor. 
In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 


pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., vu. s. a. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 











To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them. 
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HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT, OF OHIO. 


(Nominated at Chicago on June 18 as Republican Candidate for the Presidency.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


As the Democratic hosts are mar- 
shaling for their great quadren- 
nial rally this year, to be held in 
the city of Denver, the people of the country 
have already adjusted their minds to the work 
of the National Republican Convention at 
Chicago, and are to some extent discounting 
the course that the campaign will follow. Mr. 
Bryan’s candidacy for the Democratic nom- 
ination has for a long time been predicated 
upon the belief that Mr. Taft would be his 
opponent, and that the general outcome of 
the Chicago convention would be practically 
that with which the country is now familiar. 
The delegates to the Chicago convention gave 
the country no surprises, and it is not likely 
that the Democrats at Denver will be in any 
respects more spontaneous or mercurial. Their 
candidate has been selected,—almost beyond 
the possibility of rejection,—for at least two 
years past; and their platform, it is within 
bounds to assert, will have been even more 
carefully prepared for them in advance than 
was that of the Republicans which, with 
modifications, was adopted at Chicago. 


The Shaping of 
the Great 
Campuign. 





Mr. Bryan, Four years ago the Democrats 
Earlierand went before the country with a 
Later. ° ° oo: sie 

candidate little known in his own 

State and wholly unknown to the country at 
large. This year both candidates are public 
men in the broadest sense, whose careers are 
thoroughly familiar to the voters of all parties 
in every State, county, and hamlet, and who 
have been seen and heard by millions of their 
fcillow-countrymen. Eight years ago Mr. 
Bryan made a brilliant and powerful cam- 
paign under great difficulties. We had com- 
pleted a successful war, which had involved 
us in the necessity of assuming responsibilities 
for widely scattered insular territories. Mr. 
McKinley’s administration was strong and 
popular. He had surrounded himself with 


men like Mr. Root, Mr. John Hay, and oth- 
ers of commanding ability, and he was com- 
ing before the people for re-election, with 
Governor Rgosevelt, of New York, as his 
“running mate ” on the ticket. Mr. McKin- 
ley had called William H. Taft from the 
bench to send him out to organize and admin- 
ister the Philippines, as the best evidence he 
could give the people of the high and serious 
motives with which he was endeavoring to 
deal with the new problems entailed upon us 
by the extension of our flag to regions beyond 
the continent of North America. 

linia We were obviously involved in 
in His Fight those new tasks of the era 1900 
Fight YearsAgo. +) such a way that there was 
nothing practical to do but face them and 
try to give a good account of ourselves. Mr. 
Bryan himself had supported the war with 
Spain, and if he had been President by virtue 
of success in his campaign of 1896 we should 
just as certainly have had the war; and 
surely no one can say that when it came to 
the final settlement we should not, even with 
Bryan in the White House, have felt it our 
duty to administer the Philippines. We 
should almost certainly have acquired Porto 
Rico. And we could scarcely have reorgan- 
ized Cuba, and launched her upon her new 
career, with any less care for retention of 
ultimate control for her assured well-being 
than we have under the existing arrange- 
ments. ‘The exigencies of public business, in 
other words, were such that the re-election of 


‘McKinley, the man at the helm, was a fore- 


gone conclusion. Mr. Bryan made a cam- 
paign of great endurance and power, based 
chiefly upon an attempt at destructive criti- 
cism of what he called our new policy of “ im- 
perialism.” But the country was dealing 
with conditions rather than with theories. 
It was in no mood to dismiss constructive 
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men of affairs in order to substitute their 
destructive critics. If Mr. Bryan had been 
elected in 1896 he would have been com- 
pelled to wind up the Spanish war with some 
sort of positive program involving the des- 
tiny of Spain’s island empire. And he would 
have found himself engaged in the carryinz 
cut of important policies at home having to 
do with the readjustment of the public rev- 
enues, the reorganization of the army, and so 
on. Under such circumstances Mr. Bryan 
would have been placed in the position of a 
man transacting great affairs not yet com- 
pleted. The Republicans would have been 
forced into the position of destructive critics, 
and the country would probably have decided 
to keep Mr. Bryan at the helm for four 
years more. In short, a party’s attitude toward 
unfinished public business is *obviously de- 
pendent upon the simple question whether 
or not it is in power. 


Mr. Bryan was further handi- 
capped eight years ago by his 
insistence upon the reaffirmation 
by his party of every declaration of the 
famous Chicago platform of 1896, the chief 
doctrine of which was that of the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio with 
gold of 16 to 1. The business interests of 
the country felt that the sound-money vic- 
tory of 1896 absolutely required for its firm 
establishment another defeat of Mr. Bryan. 
‘Thus, under the circumstances which sur- 
rounded him eight years ago, Mr. Bryan’s 
fight, though foredoomed to failure, must be 


Mr. Bryan's 
/1l-timed 
Silver Fight. 
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regarded as one of the most plucky and re- 
markable exploits of campaigning in the his- 
tory of the country, and one which no other 
member of his party at that time could have 
equaled. It is not in accord, therefore, with 
the truth of political history to set Mr. 
Bryan down as a leader always destined to 
defeat. The silver fight of 1896 was based 
upon a mistaken estimate of the conditions of 
the general bullion market,—that is to say, 
of the production of silver and gold as com- 
modities,—and a miscalculation cf the effects 
that would have been produced ty opening 
the American mirts to silver without con- 
current action by European mints. 


Twelve but there was nothing ignoble 
Years Since cr dishonest about the Chicago 
platform, which was adopted in 

a mood of intense conviction and sincerity 
by an unbossed convention of earnest men 
who were not trying to pay their debts in 
cheaper money, but were trying to establisa 
what they thought to be a high rule of jus- 
tice. They were mistaken in their premises 
and in their statistics. They have now 
learned that monetary systems cannot be 
based upon the idea of an unchanging ratio 
of value between two different metals. Mr. 
Bryan did not originate the free-silver move- 
ment, and Republicans as well as Democrats 
were responsible for its doctrines and its 
practical demands. He was simply put for- 
ward to lead the movement at a time when 
to have adopted its proposals would have 
been hazardous in the extreme. It is twelve 
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Mr. BRYAN LOADING HIS PLANK-WAGON FOR DENVER. 
Krom the World (New York). 


years since Mr. Bryan made that first great 
campaign of 1896. He was then thirty-six 
years of age, and he is now forty-eight. In 
all these years he has not held public office, 
but he has been constantly before the people 
as a party leader and an expounder of ques- 
tions and issues from the standpoint of the 
so-called “ radical”? wing of the Democratic 
party. The very large recent output of gold 
has settled the money question in so far as 
the metallic standard is concerned, and Mr. 
Bryan accepts the settlement. 


Gradually the more conservative 
leaders of the Democratic party, 
and especially those of the East- 
ern States, have come into cordial relations 
with Mr. Bryan; so that he is in a position 
of favor and good standing that he did not 
enjoy in the conventions of 1896, 1900, and 
1904. In those conventions the strain be- 
tween the conservative and radical wings of 
the party was so severe that much of the 
energy was wasted in factional strife which 
should have been expended in wisely con- 
certed assault upon the opposing party. All 


Bryan's 
Present 
Popularity. 


these things are recalled to mind in order to 
bring out more clearly by contrast the very 
different position in which Mr. Bryan finds 
himself this year. His party will be more 
harmonious than in any previous political 
year since he has been identified with it. He 
has made steady growth in acquaintance and 
in popular good-will by virtue of the exer- 
cise of the two professions which he has now 
for a good while past been carrying on. His 
chief work has been that of a platform lec- 
turer, in which capacity he has been almost 
everywhere in the country speaking to large 
audiences often upon subjects not of a con- 
troversial sort, and by his eloquence and tact 
dispelling that strong prejudice against him 
that had survived from the bitter fight 
against free silver. His other calling is that 
of an editor and writer, and his weekly paper 
has kept him in touch with large numbers 
of his political followers. He is ten times 
as widely acquainted with men in all walks 
of life as any other member of the Demo- 
cratic party. He is more in demand as a 
speaker than ever before, and his readiness 
and skill as an orator have greatly increased. 




















Photograph by Frederic B. Hyde, Washington. 
LIR. BRYAN AS SEEN IN WASHINGTON IN MAY. 


(Mr. James J. Hill and Mr. John Mitchell in the rear.) 


We shall not know precisely 
Bryan and 

Roosevelt in what the Bryan platform con- 
the Platforms. +ains until it is made public when 
presented to the Denver convention; but Mr. 
Bryan has expressed himself so constantly 
upon current issues that the general trend 
of the platform could doubtless be fairly weli 
predicted by any experienced journalist or 
shrewd political observer. ‘The work of the 
Republican convention at Chicago was nat- 
urally followed with the most careful inter- 
est by Mr. Bryan himself and by his trusted 
supporters and advisers, who were on the 
spot studiously noting every vulnerable item 
in the making up of the convention’s record. 
The popularity of President Roosevelt, in 
association with those policies which he is 
considered as representing, constitutes the 
most valuable political asset that could pos- 
sibly enter into this year’s campaign. So 
strongly has this been realized that the Re- 
publican leaders would have been either im- 
becile or false if they had not proposed to 
make over this asset with as little impair- 
ment as possible to the credit and strength of 
their new ticket and platform. ‘The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, were hoping that 
the Republican convention in spite of itself 
would be led by some of its entangling alli- 
ances into compromises, straddles, insinceri- 
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ties, and a failure to ring true tor the best 
ideals—which could be so exposed in the 
Denver platform and on the stump as to im- 
pair or perhaps to divert the Roosevelt asset 
in the process of its transfer. In other words, 
it will be seen that Mr. Bryan and the Den- 
ver platform will try to make it appear that 
they are better representatives of the so-called 
Roosevelt doctrines and policies than are Mr. 
Taft and the Chicago platform: 


Rorsevelt Xt is an open fact, of course, that 
_and the Roosevelt policies have had 
His Party. : ° 
their strong Republican oppo- 
nents, and that these have been powerful in 
the councils of the ruling coteries of both 
houses of Congress. As the preliminary 
work of finding a candidate proceeded, the 
distinction between the “ progressives,” led 
by the Roosevelt administration, and the so- 
called ‘“‘ reactionaries” became more sharply 
accentuated. But it was also clear that the 
Roosevelt element of the party represented 
the vast majority of the Republican voters. 
Mr. Taft’s strength as a candidate was due 
above all else to the knowledge that Mr. 
Roosevelt was advocating his selection, and to 
the further knowledge that, as a great mem- 
ber of the Roosevelt administration, Mr. 
Taft was thoroughly known both as to his 
views and also as to his remarkable qualifica- 
tions for the Presidency. Thus the real plat- 
form of the Republican party in this cam- 
paign is Mr. Taft himself as endorsed and 
guaranteed by Mr. Roosevelt. 


Taft Entitled Mr. Bryan and his supporters 

to All the will doubtless show great deftness 

Assets. and skill in criticising the resolu- 
tions as adopted at Chicago, and will point 
out what can be made to appear as serious 
inconsistencies. But when all this is done 
there will remain the great fact that Mr. 
‘Taft was easily nominated on the first ballot, 
securing 702 votes in a convention numbering 
980 delegates. Furthermore, this nomination 
was acquiesced in by the remaining members 
of the convention, nearly all of whom would 
gladly have voted for Mr. Taft on the first 
ballot if they had not been bound by instruc- 
tions to cast their votes for the so-called “ fa- 
vorite sons” of their own States. Thus 
many of the New York delegates who voted 
for Hughes openly stated that they desired 
to vote for Taft; and the entire delegation 
was heartily in sympathy with the nomination. 
Almost the same thing might be said of the 
Pennsylvania vote, which was cast for Senator 
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Photograph by Emmett V. O'Neill for the Chicago Tribune. 
THE COLISEUM AT CHICAGO IN CONVENTION TIME. 


Knox; the Illinois vote, which, by way of 
compliment, was announced for Speaker Can- 
non, and the Indiana vote, which was accord- 
ed to Vice-President Fairbanks. Even the 
Wisconsin vote, which was for Senator La 
Follette, was cast by men who were warmly 
cordial to Mr. Taft. In short, the differ- 
ences between the so-called “ reactionaries ” 
and the main body of the convention did not 
cut deep enough to create any bitterness 
against the winning candidate. Mr. Taft is 
as completely and heartily the accepted can- 
didate of his party as any man could possibly 
be. Seldom if ever has any American party 
had a finer candidate, or one upon whose 
choice it had better reason for self-congratu- 
lation. 


If Mr. Roosevelt had contented 
himself with allowing it to be 
known that he did not seek a re- 
nomination, and had not been active in help- 
ing the party to reach a pre-convention agree- 
ment upon his successor, he would have been 
renominated at Chicago. Nothing could 
have prevented that result. But the prelim- 
inary canvass for Mr. Taft had been con- 
ducted with great thoroughness, and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s prediction that the Secretary of 


Getting Control 
of the 
Convention. 











War would have 700 votes was fulfilled. 
The Taft managers, however, were some- 
what apprehensive until the contests between 
the rival delegations from the Southern 
States had been settled. The temporary ros- 
ter of the convention is made up by the Re- 
publican National Committee, consisting of 
one member from each State, and this com- 
mittee met in Chicago several days before the 
opening of the convention to determine the 
contests. “Iwo hundred and _ twenty-three 
seats were involved; and if the National 
Committee had been controlled by the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Taft and had been disposed to 
take advantage of its opportunity, a clear 
Taft majority might conceivably have been 
prevented. But regardless of its predilec- 
tions, the National Committee dealt fairly 
with the contests, and with hardly any ex- 
ceptions the Taft delegates were seated and 
the contestants rejected. 
Mr. Hitchcock's “Lost of these contests had been 
Able trumped up for the sake of mak- 
Management. :; 4 . ‘ 
ing confusion, and were without 
serious title to consideration. The claims of 
the Taft delegates, on the other hand, were 
presented with a thoroughness and care and 
a regard for legal evidence that the veteran 
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members of the National Committee had 
never seen equaled before. The critical busi- 
ness of managing these cases on behalf of Mr. 
Taft was in the hands of Mr. Frank H. 
Hitchcock, whose unbounded success lifted 
him at once to the position of the most influ- 
ential manager in the entire convention, and 
gave him a strong position in the conduct 
and in the councils of his party. The Hitch- 
cock method had worked so thoroughly that 
it was certain enough that the Credentials 
Committee of the convention itself would ac- 
cept the temporary roll and not attempt to 
diminish Mr. Taft’s pre-established majority. 


iesiitaia It is always difficult for a great 
the convention of this kind to have 
Convention. 
matters of a routine character. It is of much 
consequence, therefore, that the National 
Committee, which arranges the preliminaries, 
should be made up of members responsive to 
the best sentiments of the party. All such 
items of business as the selection of tempo- 
rary and permanent presiding officers and the 


Photograph by Emmett V. O’ Neill for the Chicago Tribune. 


a mind and will of its own in- 


chairmen of the principal committees are 
usually planned in advance by the National 
Committee. Thus, Senator Burruws, of 
Michigan, was made temporary chairman at 
Chicago, and Senator Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, was made permanent chairman. Sena- 
tor Hopkins, of Illinois, was chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, and Senator 
Fulton, of Oregon, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. The personnel of the 
organization was not dashing, inspiring, or 
brilliant, and could not lift the great gather- 
ing to the high levels of Republican jdealism ; 
but it was a “safe” and experiericed per- 
sonnel, chosen to avoid antagonizing the “ re- 
actionaries”’ in matters of the less essential 
sort. 


The question of credentials hav- 
ing been settled, Mr. ‘Taft’s 
nomination was assured unless 
something should happen to cause the much- 
predicted stampede to Roosevelt. The one 
great anxiety of the Taft men was to keep 
the situation in hand and expedite business 


Making the 
Party 
Platform. 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, 
MR. FRANK H. HITCHCOCK, WHO 


up to the time of the presenting of candi- 
dates and the taking of the first ballot. De- 
lay was threatened by a discovered difficulty 
in agreeing about details of the resolutions 
to be adopted as the party’s platform for the 
campaign. ‘These party platforms are never 
left to be drafted on the spur of the moment. 
It is always the case that some one who has 
been designated by those most concerned 
comes to the convention with a platform that 
has been written with care and inspected as 
to its more crucial planks by those best en- 
titled to have an opinion. ‘This draft, as a 
rule, forms the basis of discussion in the 
meetings first of the Sub-Committee on Reso- 
lutions and afterward of the full- commit- 
tee. In the case of last month’s convention 
the draft was brought by Mr. Wade Ellis, 
Attorney-General of Ohio, who had prepared 
last year’s Republican platform of his State. 





THE WORLD. 


MANAGED FOR TAFT AT CHICAGO, 


It had been approved by Secretary Taft and . 
had been submitted to President Roosevelt, 
who had read it with approval as regards 
specific planks which he deemed important, 
althouga it is to be stated that the President 
had not read those parts of the platform 
which finely eulogize his own services to the 
country and praise the work of his adminis- 
tration. Mr. Hopkins, though chairman of 
the committee, did not draft the platform, 
and was selected to present the resolutions 
to the convention by reason of his belongine 
to the State and city where the convention 
was held. _ 


- Only one plank in the platform 

“* Injunction ** caused a_long and serious con- 
" troversy in the resolutions com- 
mittee, and this plank is one which has no 
relation to party differences and which is a 
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Mr. Harry S. New, of Indiana, 
chairman of the National Com- 
mittee. man, 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, permanent cha;* 





Senator Julius C. Burrows, of 
Michigan, temporary chairman. 


THREE IMPORTANT OFFICIALS OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


difficult thing to deal with as a popular issue. 
The plank in question has to do with the 
defining or limiting of the power of the fed- 
eral courts to issue writs of injunction. The 
President, as is well known, has repeatedly 
asked Congress to pass an act that would 
prevent the undue and arbitrary use of the 
power of injunction, while not in any way 
impairing the normal authority of the courts. 
The plank as it stood in the original draft 
of the platform was a mild one which good 
lawyers and judges declared was in no way 
objectionable. But the so-called “ conserv- 
atives ” in the convention had been instructed 
to the effect that the judiciary of America 
is so sacred a thing that it is not only never 
to be criticised, but that it is even treason- 
able to suggest modifications of rules of court 
procedure. The demand for some regulation 
of the use of injunctions comes almost wholly 
from the leaders of organized lzbor. We 
should not have heard of any objection to the 
President’s proposal for a better regulation 
of the methods of procedure in the issuance 
of injunction writs but for the intensely bit- 
ter and persistent work of an important or- 
ganization of manufacturers which has un- 
dertaken to exterminate organized labor al- 
together. The President’s position was the 
moderate, just, and fair one as between the 
contending interests, Every kind of pressure 
was used to secure his consent and Mr. 
Taft’s to the dropping of the subject from 
the platform. But they refused to yield. 


—~ The plank as accepted by him did 
Com- _— not go ncarly as far as the labor 
promise. é 
men would have wished, yet they 
would doubtless have accepted it under the 
circumstances. The Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was determined that the platform should 
contain no allusion whatever to the subject. 
Neither of these two parties in interest be- 
longed to the one great political organization 
or to the other; and the convention should 
not ‘1ave permitted them to force the injunc- 
tion question into undue prominence. A com- 
promise was finally agreed upon and accepted 
by the platform committee, the “Administra- 
tion leaders at Washington, and the conyen- 
tion itself. The plank relating to this sub- 
ject as adopted reads as follows: 

The Republican party will uphold at all times 
the authority and integrity of the courts, State 
and federal, and will ever insist that their pow- 
ers to enforce their process and to protect life, 
liberty, and property shall be preserved inviolate. 
We believe, however, that the rules of procedure 
in the federal courts with respect to the issuance 
of the writ of injunction should be more accu- 
rately defined by statute, and that no injunction 
or temporary restraining order should be issued 
without notice, except where irreparable injury 
would result from delay, in which case a speedy 
hearing thereafter should be granted. 

As originally brought before the Commit- 


tee on Resolutions.the plank was as follows: 

We declare for such amendments of the statutes 
of procedure in the federal courts with respect to 
the use of the writ of injunction as will on the 
one hand prevent the summary issue of such or- 
ders without proper consideration, and on the 
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other will preserve undiminished the power of 
the courts to enforce their process to the end that 
justice may be done at all times and to all parties. 


sii ihc The American courts have never 
Need No in any former period exercised 
Defenders. ° 
authority in so many and such 
far-reaching directions as at the present time; 
and never has their position been better as- 
sured and more firmly grounded. ‘This posi- 
tion could not possibly be altered without 
ai amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The use of the writ of in- 
junction has multiplied greatly under new 
_ conditions, and it is obvious that it can at 
times be made to work hardship against those 
put under restraint without nctice and with- 
out opportunity to be promptly heard in their 
own behalf. The selection of wise, high- 
principled, and broad-minded men for posi- 
tions on the bench is of course more vital 
than the details of court procedure. ‘Thus, 
the next President of the United States will 
probably have to appoint three or four mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. Those who ATTORNEY-GENERAL WADE ELLIS, OF OHIO, 
would regard Mr. Taft as better qualified (Who drafted the platform.) 
to appoint Justices of the Supreme Court 
than Mr. Bryan should be willing to defer sweeping form of words in the Democratic 
somewhat to Mr. Taft’s opinion as to a de- platform at Denver. But the Chicago plank 
tail of court procedure to which great masses at least means all that it says; and in view of 
¢ of voters attach importance. Mr. Gompers the status of the injunction question in the 
and some of the other labor leaders denounce session of Congress recently ended it is rea- 
the plank as adopted at Chicago, and they sonable to believe that a Republican victory 
will naturally count upon securing a more this year will be followed by the enactment 
of a law early next win- 
ter defining and limiting 
the use of the writ of in- 
junction. A moderate 
enactment will be a good 
starting point, and after 
experience of its work- 
ing it will be possible to 
amend it if it is not 
found satisfactory. 
However sweeping an 
anti-injunction plank 
might be adopted at 
Denver, there is not 
much likelihood that any- 
thing more than a very 
moderate and tentative 
measure could be enacted 
at Washington for some 
years to come. In our 
opinion, the plank as 
adopted at Chicago 
supports the President’s 
position in principle, 
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“IF YOU CAN SMOOTH OUT TIIIS ROAD, WILLIAM, I CAN REST EASY.” 
From the Herald (New York). 
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and the agreement reached was an honorable 
solution of the one matter upon which there 
was serious and protracted strain in the 
building of the platform. 


This opinion of ours, to be sure, 
disagrees absolutely with that 
which Mr. Bryan has already ex- 
pressed since the Chicago convention in his 
weekly paper, the Commoner, and again in 
extensive interviews. He declares that the 
Chicago plank merely reiterates the language 
of the existing federal statute. Bu. ae ignores 
those words in the plank which say specifical- 
ly that “ the rules of procedure in the federal 
courts with respect to the issuance of the 
writ of injunction should be more accurately 
defined by statute.” It is true that the Chi- 
cago plank is not strong or explicit; but it is 
not correct to say that this plank does not 
call for changes in the existing law with a 
view to preventing the abuse of the writ of 
injunction. Mr. Bryan’s utterances, of 
course, make it plain that the Denver plat- 
form will try to satisfy Mr. Gompers as 
respects this matter of court injunctions. 


Bryan's 
Expressed 
Criticisms. 


The platform opens with a sweep- 
ing characterization of the accom- 
plishments of Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, and then proceeds as follows: 

These are the achievements that will make for 
Theodore Roosevelt his place in history, but 
more than all else the great things he has done 
will be an inspiration to those who have yet 
greater things to do. We declare our unfalter- 
ing adherence to the policies thus inaugurated 
and pledge their continuance under a Republican 
administration of the government. 

This last sentence really sums up the plat- 
form, and it might have been adopted as sufh- 
cient in itself. For certainly it was an Ad- 
ministration convention, and it would have 
nominated Mr. Roosevelt in the twinkling of 
an eye if he had not succeeded in convincing 
the party that the best thing to do was to 
nominate Myr. Taft and elect him as a fore- 
most exponent of the so-called Roosevelt pol- 
icies. Mr. Roosevelt did not create the con- 
ditions under which these policies have taken 
form, nor did he originate what could not 
have been widely accepted if it had been the 
sheer doctrinaire creation of any one man’s 
intellect. Mr. Roosevelt happens to possess 
great and unflagging energy, a flexible mind, 
a quick, firm grasp, and an almost unequaled 
power of courageous leadership. The poli- 
cies are not his, but are those of a progressive, 
well-ordered American civilization; and it 


Roosevelt 
Policies 
En Bloc. 











MR. ROOSEVELT GETS THE CHICAGO NEWS WITH 
EVIDENT DELIGHT. 
rem the Philadelphia /nquirer, June 19. 


bas merely fallen to his lot to be a great 
leader in expounding those policies, in trying 
to get them expressed in the terms of states- 
manship, and in securing their acceptance. 


It was sheer nonsense, therefore, 
to regard the Chicago convention 
as dominated for his own pur- 
poses by the strong hand of a single man. 
Mr. Roosevelt's dominance has merely meant 
the intelligent and voluntary support of his 
leadership by countless thousands of men 
whose opinions and aims he has tried to repre- 
sent rather than to dictate. He is by nature 
didactic, and he is a great preacher of social 
ethics and political progress, as well as a 
statesman and leader of decision and power. 
The self-control and the firm judgment that 
led him to reject a renomination and effect- 
ually to prevent it show a strength of char- 
acter seldom equaled in the annals of politi- 
cal history. He is young, strong, without 
disheartenment, and with no sense of fatigue 
or of growing distaste for the great burdens 
of his office. “The renomination would have 
been his inevitably if he had not made sure 
that it would go to some one else. Not only 
did he show great firmness and poise of char- 
acter in this renunciation, but the convention 
itself showed a high quality of self-control 
that may justly be regarded by thoughtful 
men of all parties as another reassuring evi- 
dence of our American capacity for self-gov- 
ernment. It was the belief of the convention 
that Mr. Roosevelt could carry every State 
that he carried in 1904, and probably several 
Southern States in addition. Every delega- 
tion on the floor of that convention had rea- 
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sons of greater or less strength for desiring 
an assured Republican success by sweepinz 
majorities, rather than a good fighting chance 
without certainty of victory. Yet the conven- 
Roosevelt at his 
word, and proceeded to nominate Mr. Taft 
in a spirit of great good-will. There was no 
law or rule of any kind against nominating 
Mr. Roosevelt; and in the face of concrete 
conditions a mere custom or theory as to a 
third term seems to lose weight and sub- 
stance. Philosophical and broad-minded ob- 
servers like Ambassadors Bryce and Jusse- 
rand, sitting on the platform through the 
convention and watching its proceedings care- 
fully, were deeply impressed with the strength 
it showed in holding itself steadfastly to its 
program and in refusing to yield to its latent 
impulses. Mr. Roosevelt never stood out so 
splendidly before the world as in the moment 
of Mr. Taft’s nomination, for he had secured 
a wise and suitable result by methods of ap- 
peal to public opinion followed by shrewd 
and skillful, but absolutely honorable, meth- 
ods in the great American game of politics. 


The platform deals rather scan- 
tily and feebly with the recent 
panic and the business depression 
that has followed it, and is more amusing 
than convincing when, as if making faces at 


Business Issues 
in the 
Platform. 
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THERE 1S NO DISGRACE IN WEARING THE “ T. R.” TAG. 


From the Herald (Washington). 





Copytight, 1906, by Clinedinst. 
SENATOR HOPKINS, OF 


ILLINOIS. 


(Chairman of the Resolutions Committee.) 


its enemy, it actually boasts of “the recent 
safe passage of the American people through 
a financial disturbance,” with respect to 
which it goes on to say that “if appearing 
in the midst of Democratic rule, or the men- 
ace of it, might have equaled the familiar 
Democratic panics of the past.” The Dem- 
ocratic platform will, of course, show that 
Republican rule does not insure the country 
against financial panics and industrial de- 
pressions, and will find in the present busi- 
ness situation much reason for arraigning 
the party in power. The mere fact is that 
hard times foster political discontent and to 
that extent usually benefit the party out of 
power. The practical question for business 
men and for working men who want steady 
employment is easily stated. Would the 
election of Bryan do more to restore confi- 
dence and get the factories running at full 
time than the election of Taft? We have 
come through the sharp phases of the cur- 
rency stringency and the financial panic. 
The banks have more money in hand than 
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From the Chicago American. 


SOME OF THE FAMILIAR FACES OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 
From Left to Right: Mr. George A. Knight, California; Senator Chauncey Depew, New York; 






Senator Samuel H. Piles, Washington; Mr. John Hays Hammond, Massachusetts; Senator James A. 
Hemenway, Indinna; Mr. Henry Taft, New York, and State Senator Hawkins, of Minnesota. 


ever before, and the country awaits the set- 
tlement of political uncertainties and the 
maturing of the crops, and the gradual 
restoration of manufacturing and transpor- 
tation business. 


Commitments be Republican platform ought 
on Railroads to have handled the whole sub- 
and Trusts. ‘ect more fully and_ frankly. 
Meanwhile, as respects future action, the 
platform approves the recent emergency cur- 
rency law and promises a fully developed 
currency system in due time. As respects the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, amendments are 
promised to give greater federal control and 
greater publicity in the case of interstate 
commerce corporations of the monopoly sort. 
An amendment is demanded to the Interstate 
Commerce law so as to give railways the 
right to make and publish traffic agreements, 
while maintaining natural competition be- 
tween competing lines. National legislation 
and supervision to prevent future overissue 
of stocks and bonds by railroads is also ad- 
vocated. Upon these questions the platform 
fairly and specifically supports the Roosevelt 
policies. It is not cryptic or equivocal. 


The Tariff The tariff plank is not radical, 
Next’ but is fairly explicit. It pledges 
March the Republican party, if con- 

tinued in power, to revise the tariff in a spe- 
cial session of Congress immediately follow- 
ing the inauguration of Mr. Taft next 
March. It declares for the establishment 
of maximum and minimum rates, the mini- 
mum to represent the measure of normal 
protection at home, and the maximum to be 
applied in case of discriminations against our 
trade. ‘The plank is as clearly and strongly 
for a protective policy as any in former Re- 


publican platforms. The only significant 
thing in the plank is its declaration for a gen- 
eral tariff-overhauling next spring. What 
kind of a revision will result must be taken 
on faith. The question is one that voters 
may put to their Congressional candidates 
with all possible insistence. 


Workers, Wo or three planks in the plat- 
Especially form endeavor to prove that the 
Farmers. R blic yc . 
epu an party 1s generous In 
its attitude toward wage-earners, and that it 
appreciates the need of creating social and po- 
litical conditions favorable to the welfare of 
the ordinary man. It is not necessary here 
to sum up these planks. As regards the 
claims to the favorable attention of the farm- 
ers, however, the Republican party unques- 
tionably has a strong case. The agricultural 
and postal departments, not to mention other 
branches of the Government, have led in a 
stupendous work for the revival and enrich- 
ment of life in the farming communities of 
the country. 


aeiicnnnaiid The plank declaring for the 7 en- 
oo forcement in letter and spirit of 

* the XIII., XIV.,and XV. amend- 

ments of the Constitution, which were de- 
signed for the protection and advancement 
of the negro,” is to be taken for whatever 
it may be regarded as worth. For a great 
many years the Republican party has been 
threatening in its platform to cut down 
Southern representation in Congress, on ac- 
count of the practical disfranchisement of the 
negroes. But these platform threats have 
been empty and idle. The party in power 
has not made the smallest serious attempt to 
change the basis of representation in this 


country from that of the total population to ° 
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that of the number of legal voters under the 
State laws. Since the party seems to mean 
most of the things that it says in its platform, 
it is regrettable that it should be so insincere 
in its treatment of the negro question. ‘The 
negroes in the Southern States will never 
come into the exercise of political privilege 
through the action of either party at Wash- 
ington. Their only chance will be so to 
identify themselves with the best interests of 
the communities where they live that they 
may gradually come into the actual enjoy- 
ment of the rights which they now theoret- 
ically possess under the laws and constitutions 
of all the Southern States. “Those States do 
not now by law exclude from the franchise 
any negro who is fit to exercise it in view of 
conditions existing in tke South. The shut- 
ting out of illiterates from the franchise in 
the South is a very proper thing. Unfortu- 
nately, the laws are not fairly enforced in the 
Southern States; but these are matters cf 
local administration for which no national 
remedy can be found or applied. To cut 
down Southern representation in Congress 
would not help the negroes a particle. 


There is no longer any sound rea- 
son why Southern white men 
should feel that they have to vote 
the Democratic ticket, nor is there any corre- 
sponding reason why the negroes should be 
claimed as a Republican asset. Since, how- 
ever, the negro voters have been accustomed 
to support the Republican ticket, it would be 
ridiculous for them to go over to the Demo- 
cratic party on an accidental point that af- 
fects their sense of race clannishness, rather 
than upon some question of real public 
merit. “The Democrats strongly supported 
the action of the Administration in dis- 
banding the troops that were regarded as im- 
plicated in the Brownsville disorder. Edu- 
cated negroes ought to see that they were 
the victims rather than the beneficiaries of the 
game of politics played by those who fought 
the President on that point of army disci- 
pline. Negroes should vote as citizens rather 
than as members of a race. The Southern 
white men should feel as free to vote for 
Mr. Taft as if they were living in New 
York or Indiana. A vast number of South- 
ern business men approve of Mr. Taft and of 
the Taft-Roosevelt line of policies. It will 
be a good thing for everybody when more 
Southern white men of position join the Re- 
publican party and when more negrces be- 
come Democrats. 


The South 
and the 
Parties. 
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Photograph by Baker, Columbus. 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, OF OHIO. 
(Who nominated Mr. Taft in a fine speech.) 


A great step toward the improve- 
ment of party conditions in the 
South will come with a change 
in the basis of representation in the national 
Republican conventions. Practical all of 
the contests at Chicago were from Southern 
States which will cast comparatively few 
votes for Taft in the election. It is demor- 
alizing to have the balance of power in a 
Republican convention held by delegates from 
States where for practical purposes the Re- 
publican party does not exist. The strug- 
gle for the control of those delegations is 
always an unseemly one, and it has some- 
times involved disgraceful and scandalous 
methods. It was hoped that last month’s 
convention would declare for such a change 
as would make the next convention repre- 
sentative of actual Republican voting masses 
in the States. The plan proposed was one 
delegate for every 10,000 voters in the pre- 
ceding national election, every State, as now, 
being allowed its equal quota of delegates-at- 
large. ‘The Taft managers, however, who 
had succeeded in controlling the Southern 
delegations, were unwilling to accept this 
seeming reflection upon the quality of their 
victory. The justification of the Taft man- 
agement Jay in the fact that if they had not 
been energetic in organizing the Southern del- 
egations for their candidate, those delegations 


Representation 
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would all have been organized against their 
candidate by methods far less regular and 
scrupulous than their own. Both sides at 
Chicago ought to have agreed to avoid future 
situations of this kind. ‘The refusal of the 
Taft managers to change the basis of repre- 
sentation for 1912 was a mistake. From the 
standpoint of tactics, however, it should be 
explained that these questions came up on the 
day previous to the business of nominating 
candidates, and it was regarded as unwise, if 
not unsafe, to run the risk of alienating the 
Southern delegations in advance of the de- 
livery of their promised votes for Mr. Taft. 


The platform contains a three- 
line endorsement of a postal sav- 
ings-bank system, which is better 
than nothing, although more ought to have 
been said, and parcels post ought to have been 
included. There is.a vague six-line plank of 
adherence ‘to the Republican- doctrine of 
encouragement of American shipping.” The 
platform favors ‘‘ the immediate admission of 
the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona 
as separate States in the Union,” and there 
is a just and appreciative review of the work 
of the Administration along the line of arbi- 
tration and Hague treaties, and its progress 
in the affairs of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Phil- 
ippines, and Panama. As respects the Phil- 
ippines, it should be said that the platform 
is for free trade between the United States 
and those islands, ‘‘ with such limitations as 
to sugar and tobacco as will afford adequate 
pretection to domestic interests.” This policy 
of care for the progress of Philippine trade 
and industry is a matter with which Mr. 
Taft is especially identified. 


Some 
Other, 
Planks. 


Wisconsin Lhe platform was accepted as 
in finally worked over in the Resolu- 
Evidence. : a : 
tions Committee by everybody ex- 
cepting the Wisconsin delegation. That 
body had come to the convention to present 
the candidacy of Senator La Follette and had 
prepared in advance a strong platform, ably 
written, going into much greater detail as 
respects railroad regulation, trusts, and some 
other economic and political questions than 
the platform favored by the majority. This 
platform was brought before the convention 
as a minority report by Congressman Cooper, 
of Wisconsin, and several of its proposals 
were made the subject of separate roll calls in 
the convention. One of the demands thus 
voted on was that of publicity for campaign 
contributions; another was that calling for 


a physical valuation of railroad properties as 
a basis for the fixing of just rates, and an- 
other was that for the direct election of 
United States Senators. A good many dele- 
gates from other States than Wisconsin re- 
corded their votes for one or another of these 
propositions, but it was evident that in so 
large a convention it was necessary to accept 
the results of the work of the Resolutions 
Committee as a whole; and thus the rejec- 
tion of the Wisconsin planks did not neces- 
sarily express the opinions of the convention 
upon the merits of the things proposed. Wis- 
consin was strongly represented in the con- 
vention, and the speeches made in present- 
ing the name of Mr. La Follette for Presi- 
dent were among the best of all those the 
convention heard. It is not to be assumed 
that-Wisconsin’s standards are any more lofty 
than those of a number of other States, and 
the strenuous and uncompromising position 
of the La Follette people was merely a mat- 
ter of careful prearrangement. Mr. La Fol- 
lette and his supporters were summarily re- 
fused their seats in the convention of 1904 
by the Credentials Committee, and they were 
naturally determined to be prominent and 
insistent in the convention of 1908. Mr. 
Bryan’s criticism of the Chicago convention 
for rejecting the Wisconsin planks is fair 
enough from the standpoint of a political op- 
ponent, but is not justified from the stand- 
point of an impartial observer. 


There was much casting about to 
reach an agreement upon the 
nomination for the second place 
on the ticket. Governor Hughes, of New 
York, had lifted himself out of the contest 
by absolutely refusing not only to take the 
nomination but to take the office if nominated 
and elected. Massachusetts offered a candi- 
date in the person of her Governor, Mr. Cur- 
tis Guild, and New Jersey had agreed upon 
ex-Governor Franklin Murphy. There was 
constant and persistent talk of the renomina- 
tion of Vice-President Fairbanks, but at the 
last moment he sent a letter absolutely refus- 
ing to be considered. ‘The favor of Mr. 
Taft and his managers was thought to have 
settled upon Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, but 
Mr. Dolliver’s friends in that State, for local 
reasons, bitterly opposed the idea. They were 
afraid that if Mr. Dolliver left the Senate 
Governor Cummins might secure his vacant 
place. They are such good people in lowa 
that their political strifes run into the same 
sort of extreme personal feeling that one finds 
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HON. JAMES SCHOOLCRAFT SHERMAN, OF NEW 


YORK, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR THE VICE- 


PRESIDENCY. 


among deacons and pious women in a church 


quarrel. Everybody knows that there is 
nothing so bitter and hateful as a disagree- 
ment among good people. Governor Cum- 
mins, Mr. Dolliver, Mr. Perkins, and many 
others who might be named, are all able and 
excellent public men who would make good 
Senators and good Vice-Presidents. At the 
last moment, the Iowa people all agreed that 
they were willing to give Governor Cummins 


to the nation as a Vice-Presidential candidate, 
and certainly he would have made a very 
brilliant and valuable running mate for Mr. 
Taft. But the Iowa reconciliation came too 
late for practical effect. 


It had been generally admitted 
that New York could have the 
place if only the discordant New 
York delegation could agree upon a candidate 


Sherman 
Agreed 
Upon. 
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who would help to carry the Empire State. 
Such an agreement was reached at the last 
moment, the candidate brought forward be- 
ing the Hon. James S. Sherman, for a long 
time member of Congress from the Utica 
district. New York’s choice was readily ac- 
cepted by the great Pennsylvania delegation, 
and when Illinois and Ohio were equally fa- 
vorable to it, the convention as a whole was 
ready to fall into line. Speaker Cannon put 
in a sudden and unexpected appearance and 
in a ringing speech seconded the nomination 
of Mr. Sherman. Mr. Sherman received 
816 votes on the first ballot. He is in his 
fifty-third year; graduated from Hamilton 
College, New York, in 1878; was admitted 
to the bar in 1880, and for nearly thirty years 
has been active in the practice of his pro- 
fession, in New York and Congressional 
politics, and in the business affairs of the city 
of Utica. In 1884 he was Mayor of that 
city, and in 1886 he was elected to Congress, 
and has served continuously at Washington, 
with the exception of one term. 


He has been a useful and promi- 
nent member of the House of 
Representatives, having grown 
to the chairmanship on Indian Affairs, 
where his work is much commended by 
those who are best entitled to judge of 
it, and more recently he has been pro- 
moted to the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Railways and Canals. Of late, he 
has stood next to Speaker Cannon as chair- 
man of the powerful Committee on Rules, 
which practically controls the business of the 
House. He is highly experienced in his knowl- 
edge not only of legislative affairs but in his 
grasp of parliamentary methods, and_ if 
elected would be an ideal presiding officer of 
the United States Senate. He is a man of 
excellent standing in the community where 
he lives, has maintained cordial relations with 
Mr. Roosevel: and the Administration, 
while not antagonizing the conservatives of 
Congress, and fits as perfectly as possible all 
the requirements of a compromise candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency. 


Qualities 
as a Public 
an. 


The Denver convention opens on 


The Chief 
nifiaures, Tuesday, July 7, Mr. Bryan’s 

s onth, . . = 

, nomination being a _ foregone 
conclusion. It is very likely that the second 


place may be given to an Eastern man. For 
that place Mayor McClellan, of New York 
City, and Lieutenant-Governor Chanler, of 
the State of New York, have been favorably 


mentioned. The campaign will begin 
promptly and the pace will not slacken until 
election day in November. Mr. Bryan will 
doubtless be head manager of his own can- 
vass, and that of Mr. Taft will have Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s wisdom and judgment be- 
hind it. The chairman of the Republican 
campaign committee is yet to be selected. At 
Chicago it was generally expected that Mr. 
Frank H. Hitchcock would be chosen, but 
various others were proposed, and a few days 
were taken for rest and mature advice. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as soon as Mr. Taft’s nom- 
ination was known, accepted his resignation 
as Secretary of War, to take effect on June 
30. His successor will be Gen. Luke E. 
Wright, of Tennessee, who was associated 
with Mr. Taft on the Philippine Commis- 
sion, and became his successor as Governor- 
General of the Philippines when Mr. Taft 
succeeded Mr. Root as Secretary of War. 
General Wright, who has aiways been a 
Southern Democrat, was one of the foremost 
lawyers of his State and of the entire South 
when he accepted Mr. McKinley’s invitation 
to aid in the management of the Philippines. 
He has been in close official relationship with 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Root, and Mr. 
Taft, and his appointment as Secretary of 
War and a member of the Roosevelt cabinet 
deserves the high approval which it has every- 
where received. Mr. Roosevelt went to 
Oyster Bay on June 20, and will remain 
there during the summer, as has been his 
custom. Mr. Taft will have a vacation at 
the Hot Springs, Va., but otherwise will 
make his headquarters at Cincinnati, and 
will receive visitors at the old Taft home- 
stead, now occupied by his brother, Mr. 
Charles P. Taft. 


Politicians have been curious to 
know what Mr. Hearst’s Inde- 
pendence League is going to do. 
It will hold its convention late in the pres- 
ent month of July, and we are informed that 
it will refuse to support Bryan and will 
launch an independent ticket. The Socialists 
lave duly nominated Mr. Debs as the can- 
didate of their party, and the Populists have 
placed Mr. Tom Watson, of Georgia, in the 
field. The Prohibitionists are preparing to 
hold their convention at Columbus, Ohio, 
on the 15th of the present month, and thus 
there will be four parties in the field beside 
the two principal ones, each of which may be 
expected to poll a considerable number of 
votes. 


The 
Smaller 
Parties. 
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THE TAFT HOMESTEAD IN CINCINNATI, NOW THE HOME OF CHARLES P. TAFT, WHERE THE NOMINEE 
WILL RECEIVE VISITING DELEGATIONS. 


In spite of the fact that, owing 
to the autocratic system under 
which Congress has been ruled 
during the past session, a large and complete 
program was not carried through and much 
of the legislation of which the country is 
really in need was “held up,” the first ses- 
sion of the Sixtieth Congress, which ad- 
journed on May 30, accomplished a great 
many useful and meritorious things. Nearly 
30,000 bills were introduced,—a_ record 
number. Of this number three-quarters 
were introduced in the House. ‘The session 
was one of large appropriations, the total 
exceeding a billion dollars. On another page 
this month (67) Mr. Ernest G. Walker 
gives an analysis of our Gevernment expend- 
itures, outlining the way in which our na- 
tional budget is prepared. We commend 
our readers’ thoughtful attention to this 
article. Undoubtedly the most important 
single piece of legislation passed by the ses- 
sion which adjourned on Memorial Day was 
the Emergency Currency bill, a compromise 
between the Aldrich bill of the Senate and 
the Vreeland bill of the House. This meas- 
ure was accepted by the House on May 27 
and at once signed by the President. Its 
passage in the Senate was marked by an 
eighteen-and-one-half-hour speech by Sen- 
ator La Follette, of Wisconsin, who at- 
tempted in this way, with the aid of Senator 
Stone, of Missouri, and Senator Gore, of 


What 
Congress 
Has Done. 


Oklahoma, to prevent its enactment into law. 
The measure, which is a very long one, pro- 
vides for the formation of incorporated na- 
tional currency associations, comprising not 
less than ten banks each, such associations to 
have power in perio ls of financial stringency 
to issue emergency currency to the amount 
of $500,000,000, depositing as security 
therefor bonds, commercial paper, or other 
assets. This currency is so taxed as to in- 
sure its retirement when the stringency 
period has passed. ‘The act also creates a 
national monetary commission of nine Sena- 
tors and nine Representatives, to inquire and 
report “ what changes are necessary or de- 
sirable in the monetary system of the United 
States or in the laws relating to banking and 
currency.” The commission as appointed 
consists of Messrs. Aldrich, Allison, Bur- 
rows, Hale, Knox, Daniel, Teller, Money, 
and Bailey, from the Senate, and Messrs. 
Vreeland, Overstreet, Burton, Weeks, Bon- 
ynge, Smith, Padgett, Burgess, and Pujo, 
from the House of Representatives. 


panne During its six months of life 
tLaws Congress also modified the cus- 
Enacted. eye. 
toms law; converted the militia 

into an integral part of the national military 
establishment; authorized many new public 
buildings; provided for the construction of 
two new battleships at a cost of $6,000,000 
each; thoroughly reorganized the consular 
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service; passed a model Child-Labor law for 
the District of Columbia; enacted a new 
Employers’ Liability law to replace the one 
pronounced unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court; made some useful changes in the 
number and salary of enlisted men in the 
army and navy; appointed a commission and 
appropriated $1,500,000 to represent the 
United States at the Tokio Exposition in 
1912; appropriated $29,227,000 for the 
Panama Canal; remitted $10,800,000 of the 
Chinese indemnity resulting from the Boxer 
uprising; directed that intoxicants and an- 
archistic and seditious publications be ex- 
cluded from the mails; besides passing a 
number of laws affecting public lands. 
Among the important matters left for the 
next session, either in the form of unpassed 
bills or as subjects for discussion in commit- 
tees, are: Relations with Venezuela (with 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations) ; 
the resolutions in the Brownsville affair; 
changes in administrative customs laws in 
accordance with our agreement with Ger- 
many; a postal savings-bank bill (left on the 
Senate calendar) ; anti-injunction legislation 
(also left in the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee) ; campaign publicity legislation (in the 
Senate committee) ; and amendments to the 
Interstate Commerce law and the Natural- 
ization law. 


During the session the Senate 
ratified eleven conventions pro- 
posed by the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence and the following other international 
agreements: providing for the ‘establishment 
of an international health office; pan-Ameri- 
can copyright and code of international law; 
twelve arbitration conventions (with Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Holland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, and Switzerland) ; conventions with 
Great Britain as to Canadian boundary and 
Canadian fisheries; extradition with Spain, 
San Marino, Portugal, and Uruguay; with 
Japan protection of trademarks in China 
and Korea; and naturalization with Peru, 
Portugal, and Salvador. ‘Three Hague con- 
ventions (those providing for the creation of 
an international prize court, affecting the 
status of merchant ships at the outbreak of 
war, and the conversion of merchant ships 
into warships), as well as the proposed in- 
ternational wireless telegraph convention, 
were considered but not ratified. During 
the session the President sent to Congress 
twenty messages, nine of them transmitting 


The Senate 
and the 
Treaties. 
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reports of federal officers in response to reso- 
lutions and requests, eleven of them being 
special messages recommending general or 
particular legislation. 


The Oregon election of June 1 
was a preliminary skirmish in the 
battle for the control of the next 
Congress, and incidentally showed that the 
people are strong supporters of the policies 
of President Roosevelt. Representatives 
Hawley and Ellis were re-elected by majori- 
ties of approximately 20,000 each, indicating 
a probable majority of 40,000 for the Repub- 
lican national ticket in November. The most 
surprising result of the whole campaign was 
the selection of Gov. George E. Chamber- 
lain, Democrat, over Mr. H. M. Cake, Re- 
publican, by a majority of nearly 2000 as 
the “people’s choice” for United States 
Senator. His election by the Legislature 
next January is assured by the return of a 
fair majority of Republican and Democratic 
members pledged to “ Statement No. 1” of 
the Direct Primary law, by which they agree 
to vote for the “ people’s choice” for United 
States Senator without regard to personal 
preference. We shall then witness the unique 
spectacle of a Legislature five-sixths of whom 
are Republicans confirming the vote of the 
people for Senator, much as do the Electors 
in the choice of a President. Governor 
Chamberlain, now serving his second term, 
is widely known, is personally very popular, 
and has declared himself strongly favorable 
to the main Rooseveltian policies. 


The 
Oregon 
Election. 


This Oregon election has again 
directed attention to the struggle 
for direct legislation begun some 
ten years ago by a group of reformers headed 
by the Hon. W. S. U’Ren, a thoughtful, de- 
termined man, devoted to the principles of 
the initiative and the referendum. ‘The fac- 
tional strife and demoralized condition of 
politics at the time favored his plans. By 
1902 the initiative and referendum had 
passed two legislatures and been almost 
unanimously adopted by the people. Two 
vears later the Direct Primary law and the 
Local Option law were passed under the in- 
itiative. In the campaign of 1906 Mr. Jona- 
than Bourne made his fight for United States 
Senator almost wholly on the basis of support 
of “ Statement No. 1.” He won the Repub- 
lican nomination at the primaries, received 
the popular vote in the election, and was 
elected immediately after the Legislature 


Direct 
Legisla- 
tion. 
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‘onvened by an almost unanimous vote of the 
representatives of both parties. (Governor 
Chamberlain will be elected Senator simi- 
larly, practically by direct vcte of the peo- 


ple. 


mitiative 2 He Local Option law has pro- 

_and duced the most far-reaching re- 
feferendam. sults. In 1gc6 eight counties 
went “dry.” At the election June 1 these 
counties increased their majorities, and thir- 
teen more counties voted out the saloons, thus 
excluding them from more than two-thirds 
of the State. The majorities in the remain- 
ing counties against prohibition were small, 
and in all of them some precincts went 
dry,” including several precincts in the city 
of Portland. Eleven measures were brought 
before the electors in 1906 under the initia- 
tive and referendum. Several of these were 
vicious and were decisively voted down; most 
of them were commendable and received 
equally hearty support. One of them ex- 
tended the initiative and referendum to local, 
special, and municipal laws, and is already 
being used by several of the cities of the 
State. In the last campaign the number of 
initiative and referendum measures had 
swelled to nineteen. The Secretary of State 
sent to every registered voter a pamphlet of 
126 pages containing the various proposed 
laws, together with the arguments for and 
against. Four of these were constitutional 
amendments referred to the people by the 
Legislature; four were legislative measures 
upon which the referendum had been ordered 
by petition of the people; the remaining 
eleven were laws or constitutional amend- 
ments proposed by initiative petition of the 
people. A great responsibility was placed 
upon the voters, but they met it conscien- 
tiously and intelligently, rejecting undesir- 
able measures and supporting those they 
deemed best for the State. The ‘“ Open 
Town” bill, so-called, designed to nullify 
the Local Option law, failed, as did woman 
suffrage and a law based upon the “ single 
tax,” which had been vigorously discussed. 
Direct legislation was greatly extended by 
the adoption of two-to-one majorities of the 
recall of public officers, proportional repre- 
sentation, a corrupt practices act, and the 
instruction of members of the Legislature to 
vote for the people’s choice for United States 
Senator,—four laws proposed by the Pion. 
W. S. U’Ren, representing the People’s 
Power League of Oregon. In addition to 
these, two laws restricting salmon fishing 
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HON. W. S. U’REN, OF OREGON. 

on the Columbia River and one changing the 
date of election from June to November re- 
ceived majorities. 


Primariee portant primary elections 
North were held last month in the 
and South. 


Democratic States of Georgia 
and Florida and the Republican States of 
Iowa and South Dakota. In Georgia the 
chief contest was for the renomination of 
Gov. Hoke Smith. Governor Smith has had 
an eventful term of office, having signed the 
Prohibition law of 1907 and taken an active 
part in co-operation with the governors of 
Alabama and North Carolina in the attempt 
to enforce rigorous anti-railroad legislation 
in the South. Curiously enough, Governor 
Smith’s activity in reforming the Democratic 
primary system had cost him the antagonism 
of the Populistic element in his State, which 
is headed by the indefatigable Tom Watson. 
His opponent in the contest for the governor- 
ship was the Hon. Joseph Brown, whom 
Governor Smith had removed from the office 
of Railroad Commissioner, presumably be- 
cause he did not agree with the Governor’s 
railroad policies. In the Democratic pri- 
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maries,—which in Georgia, of course, are 
equivalent to a State election—Mr. Brown 
was victorious. This result has been attrib- 
uted both to a reaction in the party against 
the Prohibition law and to a change of feel- 
ing on the subject of railroad regulation. 
However this may be, it is a noticeable fact 
that Mr. Brown succeeded in carrying the 
cities of Georgia, while his opponent was 
compelled to rely mainly upon the country 
vote. 


The prohibition issue also figured 
in the Florida Democratic pri- 
maries, held on June 16, when 
candidates for United States Senator, Gov- 
ernor, and Railroad Commissioner were 
chosen. Governor Broward was defeated 
for the senatorship by Duncan U. Fletcher, 
of Jacksonville. Albert W. Gilchrist, 
who was the “local option” candidate, 
won the nomination for the governorship. 
In the Iowa Republican primaries, held 
on June 2, the venerable Senator Alli- 
son was successful in securing a renomina- 
tion. Mr. Allison has served nearly forty- 
four years in Congress, thirty-six years of 
that time continuously in the Senate. Mr. 
B. F. Carroll was nominated for Governor. 
The Republicans of South Dakota, in their 
primary election, held one week later, nom- 
inated the present Governor of the State, the 
Hon. Coe I. C:awford, for United States 
Senator to succeed Senator Kittredge. Gov- 
ernor Crawford represents the so-called 
progressives in the Republican party, and the 
candidates of that wing of the party for Gov- 
ernor and other State officers were successful 
in the primary. 


Three 
Senate 
Seats. 


North Carolina ANOther important victory for 
at, the cause of State prohibition of 

; the liquor trafic was scored in 
North Carolina on May 26. On the ques- 
‘ion of ratifying the bill recently passed by 
the Legislature forbidding the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in the State 
seventy-eight out of the ninety-eight counties 
voted for prohibition by majorities aggre- 
gating more than 40,000, the total vote cast 
in the State being about 175,000. Every 
large town in the State except Wilmington 
and Durham voted for prohibition. One 
feature of the temperance campaign was the 
active part taken by some of the State’s most 
eminent citizens in appealing to the voters 
from the stump. Governor Glenn, United 
States Senator Simmons, and United States 


, 
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Circuit Judge Jeter C. Pritchard made pro- 


hibition speeches throughout the State. It — 
should be remembered that a large propor- 


tion of North Carolina counties had for years 
been “dry ” under local option. The State’s 
final decision to adopt the prohibitory policy 
was reached after many years of experience 
with this policy in different communities. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 


while the Louisiana Legislature now in ses- | 


sion has refused to submit the question of 
prohibition to the voters of the State, it has 
passed a rigid bill for the regulation of 
liquor-selling, which doubles the amount of 
liquor license required, forbids brewers or 


wholesale liquor-dealers to have any interest | 


in any bar, and prohibits music, pictures, or 
games of any kind in a saloon. ‘Thirty out 


of fifty-nine parishes in Louisiana are already | 


“cc dry.” 
race. Last month the New York Leg- 
ealtact islature reluctantly yielded to the 
% persistent urging of Governor 


Hughes and the demands of public sentiment 
and enacted the Anti-Race-Track Gambling 
bills. Soon after the bills failed of passage 
in the State Senate by a tie vote in April 
last, it was pointed out in these pages that the 
people of New York had pronounced against 
all forms of gambling, including race-track 
betting, by the vote for the adoption of the 
State constitution in 1894. The Legislature, 
instead of carrying out that mandate in good 
faith, had practically nullified it, so far as 
betting at race-tracks was concerned, by fail- 
ing to provide uniform and adequate penal- 
ties. (Governor Hughes demanded that all 
discrimination should be abolished and that 
the plain purpose of the constitution should 
be fulfilled by the statutes. The Legislature, 
having failed at its regular session to pass the 
necessary bills, was recalled in special session, 
as related in our last number. 
in one of the Senate districts having been 
filled by the election of a Senator favorable 
to the bills, their passage still seemed doubtful 
because of the continued illness of Senator 
Foelker, who represented one of the Brook- 
lyn districts. 


The bills had passed the Assem- 


The New York 


Special bly by large majorities, but 
essiom their fate in the Senate was 
determined only by the appearance of 


Senator Foelker, still a desperately sick 
man, acting against his physician’s or- 
ders, and his vote in their favor. The 


A vacancy . 
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rather commonplace and frequently sordid 
routine of State legislation was enlivened for 
once with a truly dramatic touch. Not for 

yeny years, if ever, has the incident had a 
parallel It is not often that a legislator is 
called on to face death in the performance of 
duty, but the generous words that found ut- 
terance everywhere in recognition of this 
courageous act showed that the American 
public is as quick to award praise for such a 
deed of disinterested public service as it is to 
heap censure on the heads of those faithless 
legislators who betray a public trust. The 
adjournment of the New York Legislature 
on June 11 left unaccomplished a number of 
important reforms which Governor Hughes 
had hoped to have embodied in law,—no- 
tably the bill for direct nominations and the 
extension of the Public Service law to tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. 


' Industrial and financial circles 
Signs of ri j pe 
Financial in America have been anxiously 
Recovery. 


awaiting a sign of business activ- 
ity. Is p.osperity to return this autumn, 
when political uncertainties are cleared 
away? Or are we in for a period of decreas- 
ing prices, contraction and timidity on the 
part of ranufacturers and investors com- 
parable to he four years following the panic 
of 1893? The past month has brought such 
a sign in a very sudden advance of prices on 
the Stock Exchange, where the leading rail- 
way and industrial stocks within a few weeks 
recovered three-eignths of their long drop 
down from their high marks of January, 
1906, to the panic prices of November, 1907. 
This phenomenon has been interpreted on 
the ene hand as Wall Street’s prophecy of a 
resumption of business activity within the 
next six months, and it is true that Wall 
Street, with all its inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities of temperament, has a sensitiveness 
to future conditions which is almost miracu- 
lous to the layman. ‘The recovery in the 
prices of securities has, on the other hand, 
been ascribed by well-informed people to a 
masterly manipulation of the markets by 
powerful interests in control of our great 
railway systems, with the purpose of inducing 
that hope and buoyancy which would allow 
them to market various necessary issues of 
new railway bonds. Be that as it may, the 
buoyancy certainly appeared, and the bonds, 
too, and they have been marketed with 

celerity and success which seem marvelous 
to any one who can remember the financial 
atmosphere of only six months back. The 


more hopeful feeling was greatly strength- 
ened by the tremendous oversubscription to 
the $50,000,000 of bonds offered by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the successful 
flotation of $50,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds 


‘by the Union Pacific. 


It is common talk among the 
great investment houses of New 
York and Chicago that their 
clients, even those with a few thousand dol- 
lars, are concerning themselves with the value 
back of the securities they propose to pur- 
chase to a degree not seen before. ‘There 
were several issues of notes and bonds offered 
last month of a less desirable nature than the 
first-mortgage liens of such railroads as the 
Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, and Burling- 
ton, and the inferior offerings were not 
only made attractive by higher rates of 
interest, but were also very adequately 
protected by additional securities before they 
were accepted by the public. It is gen- 
erally assumed that this intelligent interest 
shown by the individual investor is more 
than the extreme caution which logically 
comes in the year after the panic; the ex- 
cellent work done by investment bankers in 
informing their clients and the establishment 
of educational departments in the investment 
field by several widely read periodicals have 
probably aided materially in starting Ameri- 
cans who have saved money to a display of 
shrewdness and care in investing it somewhat 
analogous to the qualities required to save it. 


Education 


of 
/nvestors. 


Apart from the proof given by 
these sales of securities that the 
great transportation systems can 
now obtain the money they need, when un- 
questionable securities are offered in return 
for the money, it cannot be said that there 
are many specific indications of returning 
prosperity except the promise of at least aver- 
age crops. “The June estimates by the De- 
partment of Agriculture as compared with 
last year and 1906 are as follows for tke con- 
dition of wheat, oats, and cotton: 


Crops 
May Be 
Excellent. 


1908, 1907. 1906. 

Winter wihient......0:< ccccce 86 77.4 82.7 

Seine Wheat... 6.6 66 cee 95 88.7 93.4 

GR aivadc ous cnclentee wis 92.9 81. 6 85.9 

COMO ccece du dececwc uss 79.7 (82.3 is the 10-year 
average.) 


It will be seen that unless there is a radical 
deterioration after June, we shall have ex- 
cellent crops in 1908, some statisticians fig- 
uring their total value, including all agricul- 
tural products, as high as $8,000,000,000.. 
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HON. JOHN HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 


(The Englishman who has devoted almost a life‘ime 
to the advocacy of cheap postage rates.) 


ina Ocean penny postage has at last 
Ocean Postage become an established fact. It 
This Year. 
was announced in London and 
Washington simultaneously on June 3 by 
Postmaster-General Buxton and Postmaster- 
General Meyer that an agreement had been 
reached between the United States and Great 
Britain establishing a two-cent per ounce 
postal rate on letters between the two coun- 
tries, to take effect on October 1 next. In 
October of last year, it will be remembered, 
the Universal Postal Union adopted the in- 
ternational postal rate of 5 cents for the first 
ounce and 3 cents for each additional ounce, 
declaring that any two states might there- 
after form a restricted union adopting a still 
lower rate. The two-cent rate soon to be 
effective between England and this country 
has existed for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury between the United States and Canada 
and for a less period between our own coun- 
try and Mexico, Cuba, and the Republic of 
Panama, besides, of course, our insular de- 
pendencies. 


Piette While it is expected that for a 
the Parcels year or two the change will cause 
Post. 

a loss in the revenues of the two 
postoffices, both postmasters-general believe 
that the increase of correspondence caused by 
the reduction will ultimately more than com- 
pensate for the loss. Mr. Meyer also believes 
that the lower postage will lead to freer com- 


mercial intercourse. Heisknowntobe in favor 
of still further extension of the usefulness of 
our Postofice Department by the introduction 
of the parcels post with the rest of the world, 
and a postal savings-bank. A _parcels-post 
convention was actually signed on the 15th 
of last month between the United States 
and Italy, to become effective August 1, and 
one with France, to become effective two 
weeks later. During the past three-quarters 
of a century great improvements have been 
made in the world’s postal service. The names 
of Rowland Hill and John Henniker Heaton, 
M.P., of England, and those of Edward 
Everett and Elihu Burritt, of this country,— 
not by any means forgetting our present Post- 
master-General,—will be remembered with 
lasting gratitude for what has been done in 
this direction. Mr. Heaton, known as “ the 
father of imperial penny postage,’ has now 
turned his energies to a reduction of tele- 
graph rates between England and the Con- 
tinent and of cable rates between Europe 
and the United States. A two-cent-a-word 
tariff between the two continents, he con- 
tends, would very soon be a paying arrange- 
ment for the cable companies. 


The Presi. “XS set forth in these pages last 
dential Election month, a fair and quiet election in 
in Panama. P d by th nen 

anama is assured by the ag 

ment on the part of the Panama Govern- 
ment that the United States shall have the 
right to investigate, and possibly intervene, 
if there should prove to be any real ground 
for charges of fraud, intimidation, or ir- 
regularity when the election for President 
of the Isthmian Republic takes place on the 
twelfth day of the present month. The 
correspondence between the -United States 
War Department and the Government of 
Panama since the beginning of May, rela- 
tive to the holding of the coming election, was 
made public early in June. In a letter dated 
May 12 and delivered to President Amador 
in person, Secretary Taft said: 


Every fraudulent election involves force and 


violence in the election itself, which necessarily: 


endangers the peace of the Canal Zone and is; 
exceedingly likely to arouse in the party de- 
feated by fraud and violence a disposition to 
resist the fraudulently elected officials and to in- 
stitute a rebellion. The United States cannot 
look upon any election which is not conducted 
on fair lines, and is likely to lead to violence, 
with anything but the utmost concern, and it 
has a direct interest in case of threatened fraud 
in an election to interfere to prevent it, and in 
case the fraud is carried out to intervene to 
prevent the succession of those officials in 
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whose election there has not been the free 
choice of the people. 

The Secretary of War’s letter concluded 
with a quotation from a dispatch from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in these words: 

You are authorized to say to President Ama- 
dor that the Government of the United States 
will consider that any attempt at the election of 
a successor by fraudulent methods or methods 
which deny to a large part of the people oppor- 
tunity to vote constitutes a disturbance of pub- 
lic order, which under Panama’s constitution re- 
quires intervention, and that this Government 
will not permit Panama to pass into the hands 
of any one so elected. 


Into the merits of the dispute 
between the Arias and Obaldia 
factions it is unnecessary to go, 
further than to state that President Amador’s 
administration has been so unpopular with 
the voters that, in the event of its vindication 
by doubtful methods at the polls in securing 
the election of Senor Arias, Amador’s Secre- 
tary of State (whom he is backing for the 
succession), it seems likely that there would 
be a popular outbreak of revolutionary pro- 
portions. ‘The return to the United States 
on June 1 of Mr. Squiers, American Min- 
ister at Panama, for conference with Sec- 
retary Taft at Washington, indicated *that 
the situation was serious. Of course the 
tranquillity of the Canal Zone and the safety 
of the canal workers are the only objects of 
concern with the United States, and these 
fully justify the readiness of our War Depart- 
ment to land an adequate force of marines up- 
on the isthmus at short notice in case of need. 


Possibility of 
American 
Intervention. 


Peaceful While Venezuela still drifts to- 
Centraland ward anarchy under the erratic, 
South America. 11¢ civilized rule of President 
Castro, and her northern coasts are ravaged 
by the bubonic plague, reports of the quiet 
progress of peace and commerce from other 
South American countries emphasize the dis- 
tinction which has come to be recognized as 
almost a permanent one between that tur- 
bulent Caribbean republic and the rest of the 
South American continent. Bolivia and Peru 
have just elected progressive statesmen as 
presidents. Dr. Guachalla, former Bolivian 
Minister in Washington, member of the 
Mexican Pan-American and Hague’ confer- 
ences, and a man of large commercial inter- 
ests in the republic, has been elected Presi- 
dent of Bolivia. In Peru, Sefor Augusto B. 
Leguia, a highly successful man of affairs in 
mercantile life in his own country and in 
the United States, formerly representing a 


number of large foreign commercial inter- 
ests, and at one time Minister of Finance, 
has been chosen President of Peru. ‘The 
long-delayed Quito railroad also, connecting 
the capital of Ecuador with Guayaquil, its 
seaport, was completed last month. From 
Chile our Government has received an invi- 
tation to the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress to be held in the city of Santiago in 
that country in December next. President 
Roosevelt has appointed nine prominent 
American scientists and educators to repre- 
sent the United States Government upon 
this occasion. Meanwhile, despite predic- 
tions of revolt and disorder in Cuba at the 
provincial and municipal elections to be 
held on September 1, and at the presidential 
election on December 1, the island continues 
quiet and in the enjoyment of an increasing 
social and business security. ‘The progress 
and stability of the Central Americans will 
undoubtedly be greatly advanced by the estab- 
lishment of the new Central American court 
of justice provided for in the recent treaty be- 
tween the five. republics and inaugurated on 
May 30 at Cartago, Costa Rica. The 
United States is represented on this court 
by Judge William I. Buchanan. 


Fie Gilatsaten ** 9 TOR often that in the midst 
in Quebec and of a Presidential campaign in the 
the Elections. : ° 

United States there is any real 
deep American interest in our Canadian 
neighbor, whose political and economic af- 
fairs usually progress without any spectac- 
ular appeal to the American people. The 
celebration this month, however, of the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing by Champlain of Quebec, “ the cradle 
of Canada,” possesses a deep interest for the 
American people and a significance perhaps 
even beyond the conscious interest. On an- 
other page we print an article giving details 
of the celebration and pointing out the in- 
ternational significance of the occasion. It is 
especially noteworthy that this fraternizing 
of the English and French speaking peoples 
in the New World should have occurred 
when the chief magistrates of both Eng- 
land and France have been emphasizing 
the cordiality of the relations now ex- 
isting between the two mother countries. 
The ceremonies in Quebec beginning July 
20, over which the Prince of Wales will pre- 
side, are, says the London Times, “in no 
sense intended to exalt the triumph of one 
great nation over another.” The occasion 
commemorates rather the triumph of these 
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KING EDWARD WELCOMING PRESIDENT FALLIERES 
TO ENGLAND, 


(As seen by the artist of Black and White, London.) 


two great nations in harmoniously combining 
to create a new national type. On June 8 
occurred the elections to the provincial leg- 
islatures of Ontario and Quebec, resulting in 
a radical change of political complexion. 
The Liberals triumphed in Quebec, but were 
beaten in Ontario. Hon. Lomer Gouin, 
Premier of Quebec, was beaten at the polls, 
as was also Hon. L. A. Taschereau, one of 
the provincial ministry. Although these 
gentlemen were afterward elected from 
“safe”? constituencies (Canada following 
the British method in this respect), the gov- 
ernment majority in Quebec has been cut 
down materially. In Ontario Hon. Nelson 
Monteith, Minister of Agriculture, was de- 
feated in his own district, the government 
majority (Conservative), in the province, 
however, remaining a substantial one. 


The splendid natural resources 
of the Dominion and the nation- 
al opportunities of the Canadian 
people have been discussed and commented 
upon in many articles in these pages. It may 
be said that Americans have watched Cana- 
dian progress heretofore with a friendly when 
not indifferent eye. Now that the grain- 
carrying trade of New York is actually suf- 
fering from the competition of Montreal, 
with the result that one great Atlantic 
steamship line (the White Star) has with- 


/s It Canada’s 
Oppor- 
tunity. 


drawn five of its freighters from service at 
this port, and other lines have taken similar 
action, it remains to be seen whether an era 
of actual trade rivalry has not set in. Per- 
haps the natural advantages of nearness to 
grain-fields and their market are actually 
with the Canadian port. Possibly the truth 
of the Canadian boast of the past decade that 
if the nineteenth century belonged to the 
United States the twentieth is to be Canada’s 
is about to be demonstrated to the world. 


ie The spectacle of a French Pres- 
— in ident being enthusiastically wel- 
* comed on English soil by the Eng- 

lish court and people, and the reception ac- 
corded in Russian waters to the English King 
and Queen by the Russian monarchs, who are 
bound by an alliance to the French Repub- 
lic,—this is a combination of circumstances 
calculated to make the shade of the first 
Napoleon act in some such way as the car- 
toonist has fancied in the accompanying 
picture. President Fallieres’ visit to Eng- 
land during the last week in May was made 
ostensibly to express the official and popular 
French participation in the opening of the 
Franco-British Exposition in London. It 
was actually the dramatic climax to the 
series of courtesies and expressions of cordial- 
ity between the two nations since the estab- 
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lishment of the Anglo-French understand- 
ing,—the entente cordiale, as the French call 
it,—which, the press of both nations is insist- 
ing, now amounts to an unwritten alliance. 
This complete understanding between the 
two great western European nations, which 
for centuries were at the bitterest of enmity, 
has already exerted and is bound in the fu- 
ture to exert a powerful influence on general 
European politics in the direction of peace. 
Prof. Adolphe Cohn, who is an authority on 
French politics, tells on another page this 
month just how significant this understand- 
ing is for Europe and points out why Clém- 
ent-Armand Fallieres is an ideal President 
of the French Republic in this year 1908. 


wits 2 coe magistrate of the 
an Anglo-French French Republic was enthusi- 
“— astically applauded wherever he 
went by the British populace, and every- 
where made a deep impression by his genuine 
manly qualities and that simple, straightfor- 
ward, democratic spirit which appeals so 
strongly to all the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
No formal alliance appears on the program. 
But a long and significant conference, dur- 
ing which all questions affecting the policy 
of France and Great Britain were discussed, 
between M. Pichon, the French Foreign 
Minister, and M. Paul Cambon, the French 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, the British Foreign Minister, 
and Sir Charles Hardinge, British permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, showed a complete agreement between 
the diplomats of the two nations. Meanwhile 
the undoubted and complete success, even in 
its first days, of the Franco-British fair in 
London, has emphasized the depth and gen- 
uineness of Anglo-French friendship. 


The French Republic made com- 
plete its restitution to Emile Zola 
for the injustice and wrongs he 
suffered because of his celebrated defense of 
Dreyfus by formally transferring, on June 4, 
the remains of the courageous novelist from 
the quiet cemetery at Montmartre to the 
Panthéon. This vindication of French honor 
and righteousness, which Zola had been one 
of the very few to honestly defend at the 
time of the Dreyfus infamy, was marred by 
a dastardly attack upon Dreyfus, who was 
present at the ceremonies. A _ journalist 
named Gregori, who has written a great deal 
defending the French army, drew a revolver 
and fired two shots at Dreyfus, slightly in- 
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juring him in the arm. Amid great excite- 
ment and fear lest President Falliéres him- 
self had been attacked the assailant was taken 
into custody and Major Dreyfus led off to a 
hospital. His wounds, however, were not 
serious. Gregori is presumed to be a tool of 
the Nationalist, Clerical, and Anti-Semite 
bloc which has united with all the ene- 
mies of the republic to revive if possible the 
famous case against Dreyfus. ‘This case is 
recalled by another dramatic degradation of 
a French officer, this time proof of treason 
being apparently established. A naval officer 
by the name of Ullmo, having been found in 
possession of a number of valuable official 
documents which it is claimed he was about 
to sell to a foreign power, was publicly de- 
graded at Toulon on June 12. It so hap- 
pened that while this ceremony of degrada- 
tion was being performed in Toulon, from 
the same port several thousand troops were 
dispatched to reinforce the French command- 
ing general in Morocco. The republic’s task 
in North Africa has not become easier by the 
victorious advance of Mulai Hafid. The 
usurping Sultan on June 7 took possession of 
Fez, one of the Moroccan capitals. He now 
almost evenly divides territory and authority 
with his brother, Abd-el-Aziz, and France’s 
problem seems to be to choose between the 
two or play one against the other. The issue, 
late in May, of a White Book in Berlin, 
setting forth the German attitude on the 
Moroccan question, indicates that France’s 
military operations in that country are hence- 
forward to be regarded from Berlin with less 
distrust than formerly. 


Hardly had the French President 
sailed away from England in the 
republic’s fine warship, the Leon 
Gambetta, when King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra, together with Secretary Hard- 
inge and the British Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, Sir Arthur Nicolson, boarded 
the royal yacht, the Victoria and Albert, 
and sailed for Russian waters, reaching 
Reval on June 9. There they were met by 
the Czar Nicholas and the Czarina on the 
imperial yacht, the Polar Star. A dramatic 
and impressive exchange of imperial courte- 
sies and expressions of regard were followed 
by a state banquet and a prolonged confer- 
ence between the two monarchs and their 
attendant diplomats, at which the Russian 
Premier Stolypin was present. While the 
subjects discussed at this conference have not 
been made public, the result, we are informed 
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COURT OF HONOR OF THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
by the European press generally, is a com- 
plete and intimate Anglo-Russian under- 
standing,—not so intimate as the entente 
between England and France, but sufficient- 
ly definite and cordial to relieve Great Brit- 
ain from any fears over Russian designs on 
the Near East and to give great hope to the 
Russian Liberals that Nicholas II. is opening 
his heart and mind more and more to the 
progressive institutions of western Europe. 


The Duma When Czar Nicholas _ parted 
Holding Its from his royal guests he is re- 
Own. 2 

ported to have remarked sadly to 

King Edward: “ You return now to your 
happy English home; I go back to my state 
prison.” Very strange and unenviable is the 
position of this monarch, claiming absolute 
power and possessing less freedom than the 
head of any other civilized nation in the 
world. Even while avowedly granting his 
people a share in government the Czar re- 
fuses to abate one jot of his autocracy. While 
Nicholas and his immediate court continue 
to claim unlimited autocracy, however, it be- 
comes evident as the months pass that the 
Duma, even discredited as it has been and 


EXHIB.TION IN LONDON. 


THE NIGHT ILLUMINATION, 


continues to be in many classes of Russian 
society, is gradually assuming the character 
and proportions of a truly representative as- 
sembly. Very naturally, it regards its own 
functions too highly to become entirely sub- 
servient to the court party. Moreover, the 
parliament has already firmly intrenched 
itself in the position of holding the balance 
of power between the court and the adminis- 
tration, each of which now appeals to it for 
aid in contested questions, 


Passing LAatly last month the Duma, by 
Upon Russian the large majority of 194 to 78, 
Finances. . F 4 os 
rejected the item in the Premier’s 

naval budget appropriating funds to build 
four new battleships. When it is remem- 
bered that Czar Nicholas himself, his Pre- 
mier, and the entire court party were in 
favor of this measure the courage of the 
Duma members in rejecting it can be real- 
ized. So far, however, has constitutionalism 
actually progressed in Russia that the Pre- 
mier acknowledged the Duma’s vote as final. 
Later, Parliament emphasized its power and 
prerogatives in financial matters by passing 
(on June 17) a“ vote of disapprobation ” on 
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the issue last January by Finance Minister 
Kokovtsev, without legislative sanction, of an 
internal loan of $83,000,000. A long and 
somewhat bitter debate over the projected 
Amur Railroad took place in the Council of 
the Empire last month, Count Witte contend- 
ing that Russia’s finances would not stand the 
strain of such a project and Finance Minister 
Kokovtsev defending the bill. It is note- 
worthy as indicative of the really remarkable 
spirit of organized opposition to intemper- 
ance that the special Duma commission, 
which has had under consideration for sev- 
eral months the drink question in Russia, 
reported, early last month, in favor of re- 
placing the imperial eagle on the labels of 
the vodka bottles [in Russia, it will be re- 
membered, the state absolutely controls and 
conducts the liquor business] by the skull 
and cross-bones and also appropriate warn- 
ings against over-indulgence. 


For the first time in the consti- 


German : . : 
Topics of tutional history of Prussia the 
interest. Socialist. party has won seats in 
the Diet. Six Socialist members, five of 


them from the Berlin district, were elected 
during the ballotings held last month. Gains 
were also made by Poles and the extreme 
Conservatives. The election of the Social- 
ists and Poles is particularly significant in 
the face of the many obstacles which Prus- 
sia’s extremely complicated electoral system 
puts before real universal suffrage. Other 
topics of news from Germany during the 
past month of particular interest to Ameri- 
cans were the cordial reception by the Kaiser 
of Ambassador David Jayne Hill, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Tower at Berlin, the last official 
dispatch of the retiring Ambassador contain- 
ing the announcement that Germany is 
willing to enter into a treaty of arbitration 
with the United States, and the official dec- 
laration of the German Government of 
its attitude in the vexed question of Mace- 
donian reform. ‘This attitude, as set forth 
in the words of Baron Speck von Sternburg, 
German Ambassador at Washington, is pre- 
sented and discussed on another page. 


This summer two famous old 
men of Europe have birthdays 
which will be widely celebrated, 
one by an entire continent, the other, it 
might be said, by the ent‘re world. Count 
leo Tolstoi will be eighty years old on Sep- 
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tember 10 (August 28, Russian calendar), 
and Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria- 
Hungary will attain on August 18 his sev- 
enty-eighth year. A Russian committee is 
arranging for an appropriate celebration of 
Tolstoi admirers all over the world. Just 
sixty years ago, after the abdication of his 
uncle, Ferdinand I., Francis Joseph was pro- 
claimed Emperor of Austria. Hungary was 
not then a part of his domain. Indeed, it 
was in revolt against the Hapsburg rule and 
only kept down by Russian troops. It was 
not until June, 1867, that Francis Joseph, 
having taken the oath on the Hungarian con- 
stitution, was crowned King of Hungary. 
This Review has upon several occasions,— 
notably three years ago, when the agitation 
for the renewal of the ‘“ Ausgleich” (the 
agreement regulating Austro-Hungarian 
relations) was being so animatedly dis- 
cussed, and last November, when the aged 
Emperor was so ill that his life was despaired 
of,—printed sketches of this interesting mon- 
arch, surveying his reign and retelling the 
tragic story of his life. 


Francis Lhe celebration of the sixtieth 
Coles Pes 49, Aniversary of his accession to the 
‘ Austrian throne was made the 
occasion of a friendly visit by the German 
Emperor and eleven reigning German kings 
and princes. After this visit, which took 
place in May, the ceremonies of celebration 
began and continued for several weeks, con- 
cluding on June 12 with a monster parade 
and an elaborate pageant in Vienna, partici- 
pated in by more than 100,000 persons, 20,- 
ooo of them in the national costumes of the 
diverse races in the empire. The family life 
of the aged Austrian Emperor has been dark- 
ened by more than one dreadful tragedy, and 
in the heterogeneous racial composition of 
his polyglot empire there is more than one 
nationality which looks upon him as oppres- 
sor. Despite this, however, and the fact that 
his family name has become a synonym for 
reaction, he has really granted more liberal 
reforms than his brother sovereign of Ger- 
man speech, Kaiser Wilhelm II. The Aus- 
trian Reichsrath is now chosen on a basis 
of almost universal suffrage, and the Hun- 
garian Table of Deputies also will soon be 
chosen by this same modern method. On the 
whole, the Austro-Hungarian Empire as well 
as its aged ruler, is entitled to congratulation 
upon the long life of Francis Joseph I. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From May 21 to June 20, 1908.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 
May 21.—The Senate adopts the resolution of 
Mr. Aldrich (Rep., R. I.) creating a monetary 
commission and passes the Ceneral Deficiency 


‘Lhe House passes bills providing for a national 
forest commission and a bureau of mines and 
mining in the Interior Department. 

May 22.—The House passes a Dill for the 
publicity of campaign contributions, with an 
amendment providing for a reduction of the 
1epresentation in Congress of States having 
disfranchisement laws. 

May 25.—The Senate adopts the conference 
report on the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill. 

May 26.—The Senate passes a minor naviga- 
tion bill....The House agrees to the Military 
Academy Appropriation bill. 

May 27.—The House, by a vote of 166 to 
140, adopts the report of the conferrees on the 
Currency bill. 

May 28.—The Senate debates the Aldrich and 
Vreeland Currency bill. 

May 29.—In the Senate, a filibuster conducted 
by Mr. La Follette (Rep., Wis.) prevents adop- 
tion of the conference report on the Currency 
bill. 


May 30.—The Senate adopts the conference 
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report on the Currency bill by a vote of 43 to 
22....The House adopts conference reports on 
the Public Buildings biil and other measures. 
.... The first session of the Sixtieth Congress 
comes to an end. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

May 21.—Governor Hughes signs a bill mak- 
ing it a felony to conduct a bucket-shop in the 
State of New York....The Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts sends an opinion to the 
House of Representatives that a tax on trans- 
fers of stocks is unconstitutional. 

May 22.—A bill in equity to restrain the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany from exercising any control over the Bos- 
ton & Maine is filed by the Federal Government 
in Boston. 

May 23.—The Illinois Legislature adjourns, 
having been in session since January, 1907.... 
Governor Hughes vetoes the rapid transit law 
amendments for New York City and the Coney 
Island Five-Cent-Fare bill. 

May 26.—North Carolina is carried for pro- 
hibition by a majority of over 40,000....Secre- 
tary Taft and William J. Bryan both declare 
for the enactment of a campaign-contribution 
publicity bill. 

May 27.—Texas Democrats instruct for 
Bryan and endorse Bailey....New Hampshire 
Democrats refuse to instruct for Bryan, but 
elect Bryan delegates by a small majority. 

May 28.—West Virginia and Arizona Demo- 
crats instruct for Bryan. 

May 31.—The Currency 
pointed by Vice-President 
Speaker Cannon is organized at Washington 
with Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, as 
chairman and Representative Vreeland, of New 
York, as vice-chairman. 

June 1.—In the Oregon elections Governor 
Chamberlain (Dem.) defeats Cake (Rep.) for 
United States Senator by a small plurality; 
Representatives Hawley (Rep.) and Ellis 
(Rep.) are re-elected; the Legislature is almost 
unanimously Republican; prohibition makes ex- 
tensive gains in many of the counties; the 
propositions for woman suffrage and the single 
tax are defeated. 

June 2.—In the Iowa Republican primaries 
William B. Allison is nominated for re-election 
to the United States Senate; B. F. Carroll is 
nominated for Governor....Arkansas and Ne- 
vada instruct for Bryan. 

June 3.—Maryland Democrats choose dele- 
gates to Denver uninstructed. 

June 4.—In the Georgia Democratic primaries 
Gov. Hoke Smith is defeated for renomination 
by Joseph M. Brown. 

June 7.—Representative citizens of New York 
State send a memorial to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee asking that a plank upholding 
the judiciary be placed in the platform. 

June 8.—President Roosevelt appoints a na- 
tional commission of fifty-seven members on 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


«he conservation of national resources. ...Gov- 
ernor Hughes sends to the New York Legisla- 
‘ure a message recommending the enactment of 
iaws for the prevention of race-track gambling. 

june g.—Oregon Democrats instruct for 
Uryan....In the Republican primaries of South 
Hakota Gov. Coe 1. Crawford defeats United 
States Senator A. B. Kittredge for renomina- 
tion. 

June 10—The New York Assembly passes 
ihe Anti-Race-Track Gambling bills. 

June 11.—The New York State Senate, with 
the aid of the votes of Senators Foelker and 
\Vallace, passes the Anti-Race-Track Gambling 
bills, which are almost immediately signed by 
Governor Hughes....The Massachusetts House 
defeats the Railroad Regulation bill designed 
to prevent the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad from controlling the Boston & 


Maine.... Virginia and Kentucky Democrats 
instruct for Bryan. 
June 12—Utah Democrats instruct for 


Bryan....The Republican National Committee 
completes the hearing of contests at Chicago; 
216 Taft delegates are seated and three Foraker 
delegates. 

June 13.—Governor Willson, of Kentucky, 
announces the pardon of Caleb Powers and 
James Howard, alleged to be involved in the 
assassination of William Goebel in 1goo. 

June 15.—The Louisiana House of Represen- 
tatives votes to postpone indefinitely considera- 
tion of a bill providing for a referendum on 
State-wide prohibition; it then passes a bill 
doubling the amount of liquor license and for- 
bidding brewers or wholesale liquor-dealers to 
have any interest in any bar. 

June 16.—The Republican National Conven- 
tion meets in Chicago and Senator Burrows, as 
temporary chairman, delivers his speech....The 
federal suits against the “ hard-coal” railroads 
to determine the constitutionality of the com- 
modity clause of the Hepburn act begin in Phil- 
adelphia....Colorado Democrats instruct for 
Bryan. 

June 17—In the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago, during Senator Lodge’s 
speech as permanent chairman, a demonstration 
in honor of President Roosevelt lasts forty-six 
minutes. 

_June 18.—The Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago nominates Secretary Taft for 
President on the first ballot, giving him 702 
votes; the nomination is made unanimous.... 
Congressman John Sharp Williams of Missis- 
sippl! announces his resignation as minority 
leader in the House of Representatives. 

_June 19.—Congressman James S. Sherman, of 
New York, is nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency on the first ballot by the Republican 
National Convention at Chicago, receiving 816 
votes; after making the nomination unanimous 
the convention adjourns....Secretary Taft ten- 
ders his resignation to the President, who ap- 
points Gen. Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, to 
succeed him as head of the War Department. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


May 21.—The Frerch estimates are laid be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies....As a result 
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(From a snapshot taken at the Chicago convention.) 
From the Chicago American. 


of remarks made by Premier Stolypin in the 
Russian Duma, five members of the Finnish 
cabinet resign. 

May 22.—The president and seventeen mem- 
bers of the first Russian Duma are thrown into 
prison in St. Petersburg....M. Caillaux speaks 
in the French Parliament in support of the In- 
come-Tax bill. 

May 23.—The Austro-Hungarian ministers 
resign office....Mr. Lloyd-George addresses a 
large meeting in Edinburgh in support of the 
Licensing bill....The German imperial supreme 
court at Leipsic sets aside the verdict convict- 
ing the Berlin editor Harden of libeling Count 
von Moltke and orders a retrial. 

May 24.—The Belgian parliamentary elections 
result in a gain to the Socialists....Four revo- 
lutionists are sentenced to death in St. Peters- 
burg. 

May 25.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
adopts the section of the Income-Tax bill which 
places a duty on dividends from French and 
foreign government bonds. 

May 26.—A Scotch home-rule bill is_intro- 

duced in the British House of Commons by Mr. 
Pirie, member from North Aberdeen. 
_._ May 27.—Augusto B. Leguia is elected Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Peru; Eugenio L. 
Unanue and Dr. Belisario Sosa are elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

June 2.—The Russian Minister of Finance 
proposes an immediate issue of a loan of $100,- 
000,000 at 5 per cent. 

June 3.—Five Socialists are elected to the 
Prussian Diet. 

_ June 6.—The trial of fifteen Social Revolu- 
tionists, including two women, begins in St. 
Petersburg. 

June 8—Liberals make gains in the parlia- 
mentary elections held in Quebec, but lose in 
Ontario. 

June 9.—The Spanish Chamber of Deputies 
adopts the bill for a Spanish internal loan of 
$32,000,000. - 

June 13.—The French Senate and Chamber 
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of Deputies adopt the bill establishing the right 
of voters to a secret ballot....10,000 British 
women march for the cause of woman suffrage 
from Victoria Embankment to Albert Hall, Lon- 
don....The French Parliament postpones dis- 
cussion of the bill to abolish the death penalty. 

June 16.—The British House of Commons 
passes the second reading of the Old-Age Pen- 
sion bill... . All property controlled by the Ko- 
rean imperial household is transferred to the 
state. 

June 17.—The Russian Duma rebukes the 
Finance Minister for having induced the Czar 
to issue a ukase authorizing a loan without the 
Duma’s consent. 

June 20.—Unionists win the election for a 
division of West Riding, Yorkshire, England, 
by 113 votes. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


May 21.—Two conventions between the 
United States and Japan concerning copyright 
and inventions are signed at Washington.... 
Guatemala releases Bustillos, the special com- 
missioner from Honduras, thus averting pos- 
sible international complications. 

May 23.—Ambassadors Buchanan and Creel 
arrive at San José, Costa Rica, and are warm- 
ly greeted. 

May 25.—President Falli¢res of France ar- 
rives in London and is met by King Edward 
(see page 45). 

May 26—The Central American Court of 
Justice is opened at Cartago, Costa Rica. 

May 27.—It is announced that a complete 
agreement on Morocco has been reached be- 
tween I’rance and Germany. 

June 3.—Announcement is made of the intro- 
duction of penny postage between America and 
England, to become effective on October 1 of 
this year. 

June 5.—The Chinese Government plans to 
spend the greater part of the Boxer indemnity 
returned by the United States in educating Chi- 
nese youths in American schools and colleges. 

June 6.—Servia withdraws its representative 
from Montenegro....The organ of President 
Castro of Venezuela praises President Roose- 
velt for increasing the bonds uniting American 
republics. 

June 8.—Nicaragua makes strong representa- 
tions to Guatemala to obtain the release of cit- 
izens held prisoners by the latter country.... 
It is announced that an agreement between the 
United States and Germany regarding an arbi- 
tration treaty has practically been reached. 

June 9—King Edward and Czar Nicholas 
meet at Reval. 

June 14.—Ambassador David J. Hill is re- 
ceived in official audience by the German Em- 
peror. 

June 15.—A parcels-post convention is signed 
by the United States and France, to become 
effective on August 15....A British court sent 
from Shanghai begins at Seoul the trial of a 
British citizen accused by Japanese of stirring 
up sedition....Belgium’s reply to the desires of 
America and Great Britain regarding reforms 
in the Congo Independent State promises to 
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date for Governor of Georgia.) 
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meet the requests made by the two latter na- 
tions. 

June 16.—Secretary Taft’s letter to President 
Amador announcing the intention of the United 
States to see that fair elections are held in 

?anama is made public on the isthmus. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


May 21.—In a collision of passenger trains 
at Contich, Belgium, about sixty persons were 
killed and 100 injured....More than 85,000 
school children assemble at Schoenbrun Castle, 
near Vienna, in celebration of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of Emperor Francis Joseph’s acces- 
sion to the throne....The national assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church meets in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

May 22.—In an explosion at a Paris sugar 
factory 132 persons are injured. 

May 23.—The building given by King Victor 
Emanuel to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture is dedicated at Rome....An airship be- 
ing tested at Oakland, Cal., falls to the earth 
from a height of 300 feet, seriously injuring 
sixteen men. 

May 24.—Floods cause much loss of life and 
property in Oklahoma and Texas....The chapel 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis is dedicated. 

May 25.—The will of Archibald Henry 
Blount, leaving $450,000 to Yale University, is 
admitted to probate in London.....The men in- 
volved in the British shipbuilding strike vote to 
accept the terms offered by the employers. 

May 27.—In erial navigation M. Delagrange 
breaks all former records; at Rome he covers a 
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distance of nearly ten miles in 15 minutes and 
25 seconds. 

May 28.—The Bank of England reduces its 
rate of discount from 3 to 2% per cent....A 
typhoon at Hankow, China, and a coal-mine 
fire at Kwangse cause the death of about 2000 
persons. 

May 29.—The International Polar Congress 
meets at Brussels; twelve countries are repre- 
sented, 


May 30—M. Delagrange makes a_ world’s 
ae roplane record near Rome, flying 12,750 meters 
in 15 minutes and 26 seconds. ...in the interna- 
tional balloon race from London, the British 
wronaut Griffith Brewer, in the balloon Lotus, 
is the winner....The body .of George Clinton, 
first Governor of the State of New York and 
Vice-President of the United States, is buried 
at Kingston, N. Y., with impressive ceremonies. 

.Secretary Taft delivers a Memorial Day 
address at Grant’s Tomb, New York City. 

May 31.—The eight newly chosen bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church are conse- 
crated at Baltimore (see page 72)....The city 
of Kingston, N. Y., continues its celebration of 
the two hundred d and fiftieth anniversary of its 


settlement. 
June 1.—The fifth International Congress of 
Cotton-Spinners begins its sessions in Paris.... 


The Methodist Episcopal General Conference 
closes its sessions at Baltimore. 

June 2.—Charles A. Coey’s balloon, the Chi- 
cago, ascending from Quincy, IIl., is compelled 
to land at Clear Lake, S. D., after covering 800 
miles in 11 hours. 

June 3.—The International Cotton Congress, 
at Paris, recommends concerted action to cur- 
tail production and the introduction of a net 
weight basis of purchase in Europe.....The 
body of M. Zola is moved from Montmartre to 
the Pantheon....The one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Jefferson Davis is generally 
celebrated throughout the South. 

June 4.—At the close of the ceremonies at- 
tending the canonization of Emile Zola in the 
Pantheon, at Paris, a military writer named 
Gregori fires two shots at Major Alfred Drey- 
fus, wounding him in one arm....A typhoon 
destroys a pearling fleet off West Australia, 270 
lives and forty vessels being lost....The Im- 
perial Bank of Germany reduces its rate of dis- 
count from 5 to 414 per cent. 

June 5.—Destructive tornadoes pass over 
southern Nebraska and parts of northern 
Kansas; at least twenty-one persons are killed 
and five fatally injured....An explosion on the 
armored cruiser Tennessce causes the death of 
five men....An eight-inch snowfall is reported 
from Butte, Mont. 


June 6.—Sixteen workmen are killed by an 
explosion in a celuloid factory near Vienna... 
l‘loods cause great damage to crops in Alberta. 

.Henry Reiber and John Young, who con- 
fessed to ‘having stolen over $1,000,000 from the 
Farmers’ Deposit National Bank, Pittsburg, are 
sentenced to ten years each in the penitentiary. 

June 9.—A general reduction in the price of 
steel products and iron ores is agreed upon.... 
The International Miners’ Congress passes a 
resolution in favor of an eight-hour day, re- 


stricting the time to six hours under unfavor- 
able working conditions. 

June 10.—The day is made a State holiday in 
Nevada to celebrate the dedication of the 


Mackay School of Mines and the Borglum 
statue of John W. Mackay, both presented by 
Clarence H. Mackay and his mother....A mon- 


ument to the Russian dead at Port Arthur is 
unveiled on  Antzu-Shan....Gen, Clement A. 
Evans, of Georgia, is elected commander in 
chief of the United Confederate Veterans, suc- 
ceeding the late Gen. Stephen D. Lee. 

June 11.—A combination in the British steel 
trade, with a capital of $375,000,000, is reported. 

June 12.—The Cunarder Lusitania makes the 
long course of 2890 miles from Queenstown to 
New York in 4 days, 20 hours, and 7 minutes, 
averaging 24.88 knots; she also makes the best 
day’s run, 641 miles....4000 Mexican troops 
take the field against the Yaqui Indians, peace 
negotiations having been broken....In a pag- 
eant held in Vienna to celebrate the jubilee of 
the reign of Emperor Francis Joseph, 20,000 
Austro-Hungarians take part. 

June 13.—Bubonic plague is reported in an 
Indian tribe in Panama near the Colombian 
border. 

June 14.—William K. Vanderbilt’s colt North- 
east wins the Grand Prix de Paris, the chief 
racing contest on the French turf....A gift of 
over $500,co0 to Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
University by Henry Phipps is announced....A 
world’s temperance congress to commemorate 
the founding of the first temperance society at 
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Saratoga, N. Y., 100 years ago, is opened at 
that place. 

June 15.—The largest international woman’s 
suffrage congress ever held is opened at Am- 
sterdam; delegates are present from twenty- 
three nations. 

June 16.—Fifty fishing boats are wrecked off 
the coast of Japan, 350 men being drowned.... 
The Pan-Anglican Congress begins its sessions 
in London. 

June 17.—President L. Clark Seelye, of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., resigns. 

June 18—The last spike is driven in the 
Ecuadorean Railroad connecting Quito with 
Guayaquil. 

June 20—The Admiralty Court of London 
decides that the British cruiser Gladiator is to 
blame for the collision (on Aprl 25) with the 
American liner St. Paul. 


OBITUARY. 


May 21.—Rev. Dr. W. S. Jones, Archbishop 
of Cape Town, 68. 

May 22.—Gov. John Sparks, of Nevada, 65. 

May 23.—Francois Coppée, dramatist and 
poet, dean of the French Academy, 66 (see page 
110)....Peter F. Dailey, the comedian, 45.... 
Francis Bowes Stevens, the oldest resident o 
Hoboken, N. J., 94. 

May 24.—Tom Morris, known as the grand 
old man of golf, 87....Brig.-Gen. Evan Miles, 
U.S. A,, retired, 70. 

May 25.—Homer H. Merriam, head of the 
house which publishes Webster’s Dictionary, at 
Springfield, Mass., 95. 

May 26.—David Henderson, journalist and 
theatrical manager, 55....Philip Loring Allen, 
of the staff of the New York Evening Post, 30. 
....Adolf L’Arronge, the German dramatist, 
theatrical manager and musical conductor, 70. 

May 27—Rear-Admiral A. S. Crowninshield, 
U.S. N., retired, 72....Sir Alfred Egerton, 64. 

May 28.—Gen. Stephen D. Lee, commander- 
in-chief of the United Confederate Veterans, 
75...-Ex-Justice Charles Russell Ingalls, of the 
New York State Supreme Court, 89.... Walter 
Satterlee, the artist, 64. 

May 31.—Rear-Admiral Jackson McElImell, 
U. S..N., retired, 74....Mrs. Mary Mitchell Al- 
baugh, the actress, 77....Dr. Louis Frechette, 
the French-Canadian poet, 68. 

June 1.—Ex-Senator James K. Jones, of Ar- 
kansas, 69. 

June 2.—Gen. Sir Redvers Henry Buller, for 
a time commander-in-chief, of the British forces 
during the Boer War, 68....George West Wil- 
son, editor of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times- 
Union, 49. 

June 3—Sir Robert Gillespie Reid, of Mont- 
real, Canada....Capt. Alfred J. Standing, one 
of the founders of the Carlisle Indian School, 
63....Rev. Edward Wilson, formerly bishop of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church in Canada, 87. 

June 4——Hon. Daniel H. McMillan, the former 
district federal judge in New Mexico, 60.... 
Mrs. Jerome Jones, proprietor of the Boston 
Transcript, well known as a philanthropist and 
social worker, 76, 
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June 5.—Dr. Williamson F. Boyakin, of 
Kansas, I0i. 

June 6.—Peter White, of Marquette, Mich., a 
pioneer in the iron and copper development of 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, 78. 

June 7.—William Emory Quinby, for thirty- 
five years editor-in-chief of the Detroit Free 
Press, 73. 

June 9.—Joseph Larocque, one of the leaders 
of the New York bar, 77....Giulio Prinetti, 
former Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 57. 

June 10.—Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont, of 
New York, 50....Col. John Frederick Finerty, 
newspaper writer, lecturer, and Irish patriot, 62. 
....Marie Louis Gaston Boissier, French his- 
torian and archeologist, 85....Ex-Congressman 
W. S. Forman, of Illinois, 61. 

June 11.—Rev. Dr. George E. Merrill, presi- 
dent of Colgate University, 61....William 
Leete Stone, historian and editor, 73....Wil- 
liam Davis Ely, oldest alumnus of Yale Univer- 
sity, member of the class of 1836, 93. 

June 12—John Vines Wright, the oldest liv- 
ing ex-member of Congress, 80....Ex-Con- 
gressman Charles Tappan Dunwell, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 56....Frank C. Bangs, the veteran 
actor. 

June 14.—Marquis Vega de Armijo, former 
Spanish Premier and former president of the 
Chamber of Deputies....The Earl of Derby, 
Governor-General of Canada 1888-93, 67. 

June 16.—John B. Roach, the shipbuilder, 68. 
....Eugene P. Murphy, who was sent to take 
possession of Alaska in the name of the United 
States when that Territory was purchased from 
Russia, 63. 

June 17.—Representative Ariosto A. Wiley, 
of the Second Alabama Congress district, 57. 

June 18—Joseph Hammerslough, one of the 
founders of the Clothiers’ Association, 76. 

June 20.—Donelson C. Jenkins, a former well- 
known newspaper editor of the Southwest, 83. 
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“ HE’S ALL RIGHT.” 
From the Lrening Mail (New York.) 


THE CANDIDATE. 


From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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\ READY-MADE PLATFORM ROOSEVELT TO VISIT AFRICA, 
ae wipe didemiieiain ig (And the Jungle Folk Won’t Ratify.) 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York.) From the Press (Philadelphia). 
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HE’S THE BOY FOR ME. NOT A WEAKLING. 
From the Globe (New Yerk). From the Zvening World (New York). 





The chief, if not the dominant, note of the cartoons published just before the choice was _ 
made at Chicago was Mr. Taft’s eminent fitness for the Presidency. 
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UNJUST DISCRIMINATION. 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 
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SOME POLITICAL CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 
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THE GREATEST LEADER OF THEM ALL. 
From the Herald (New York). 


The “ Big Stick” is a favorite feature of perhaps the majority of cartoons on the work of the 
Chicago convention. The comic artists evidently like the “ Big Stick.” 
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THE “BIG STICK ” WAS THERE, FEEDING THE ANIMALS IN PUBLIC, 


From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York), ; From the Herald (New York). 
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“ WE’RE WEARING OUR HEARTS AWAY FOR YOU, BILLEE “ LET US ALONE.” 


From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 








TAFT.” From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 
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LOADING THE BAND WAGON. 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 
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BUT BRYAN GOES CN FOREVER. 
From. the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 














SOMETIMES YOU CAN MAKE HIM DRINK. 
From the World: (New York). 


The dramatic situation In New York last 
month, when Governor Hughes succeeded in lit- 
crally forcing the State Senate into passing the 
Hart-Agnew anti-betting bills, naturally furnished 
the text for cartoonists in newspapers all over 
the country. The Governor is generally compli- 
mented for upholding the constitution of the 
State, and many people regard him as having 
accomplished an almost impossible task. Some- 
times, as the cartoonist of the New York World 
eraphically points out above, when an unwilling 
horse is driven to water a masterful spirit is 
found who can make him drink. 





TALKING HIM TO DEATH. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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UPHELD! ; A DIFFICULT FEAT. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). From the Ledger (Philadelphia). 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


(Leading candidate before the Democratic National Convention at Denver this month.) 

















THE NEW BRYAN. 


BY WILLIS J. ABBOT. 


GOMEWHERE the other day I read the 

statement that the Bryan who will 
doubtless’ be nominated at Denver in a few 
days is not intellectually or ethically the same 
Bryan who carried the Chicago Convention 
of 1896 off its feet with his “‘ Cross of Gold 
and Crown of Thorns” speech. 

This assertion is only about half true. The 
Bryan of 1896 had youth and its fire. The 
Bryan of to-day has more maturity, more 
knowledge of the world, and more poise. 


But it is to be questioned whether there has 


been so much change in Bryan as there has 
been in the temper of the people to whom he 
made his appeal twelve years ago, and to 
whom he is renewing practically the same ap- 
peal, with the exception of one issue, to-day. 

The people who in 1896 could see in him 
nothing but a hot-blooded zealot have come 
to look upon him as a serious and somewhat 
conservative public man, actuated perhaps 
more than any one in public life by the high- 
est principles of ethics-and of morals. But 
the change has not been in Bryan. Even in 
the bitter campaign which first made him a 
great national figure, I, having known him 
rather intimately and having studied his char- 
acter for nearly four years before that cam- 
paign, said that if Mr. Bryan should be 
elected he would disappoint his more radical 
supporters and. please the people in the Demo- 
cratic or any other party who wanted to see 
a straightforward business administration 
conducted quietly, without seeking for dra- 
matic effect, and not in any way directed for 
the overthrow of honestly existing business 
institutions. - The talk in that campaign con- 
cerning anarchism and repudiation was po- 
litical buncombe altogether. No man could 
be farther then from anarchism than was Mr. 
Bryan; none to-day believes more fully in the 
ability of the law or the lawmaking bodies to 
find a remedy for practically every political 
or economic ill, provided the lawmakers and 


the law expositors are responsive to the will 


of the people and alive to the people’s needs. 

A man who holds views of that sort is as 
far removed from anarchism as the north 
pole is from the south. Yet he held these 
views in 1896 when the cry of anarchy was 
raised. He holds them still. One wonders 


whether it is a new Bryan, or a newly awak- 
ened public conscience and public intellect, 
with which we shall-have to do in thé cam- 
paign of this year. 


SILVER NO LONGER AN_ISSUE.. 


But the silver question. ‘There indeed is 
a marked and material change in the appar- 
ent attitude of the man. He no longer 
preaches silver. But he says very frankly 
that the need which was supposed to exist in 
1896 for a greater volume of currency be- 
cause of the then existing scarcity of gold has 
been met, not as we then would have met it 
by coining silver with gold ata fixed ratio, 
but by the discovery of new goldfields, which 
have enormously increased the output of that 
metal, and added prodigiously to the world’s 
stock of metallic money. 

There is no sixteen-to-one idea in the 
Bryan mind to-day.- There is no apology for 
the dogma of 1896, nor any attempt to revive 
it. Yet I am not so sure that even on this 
point Mr. Bryan has changed so much as the 
community to which he must make his appeal. 


We were told in those days that to continue. 


coining silver as money of ultimate redemp- 
tion amounted to repudiation and dishonor. 
But as Mr. Bryan pointed out in conversa- 
tion with me only a few days ago, the very 
public men who thought it was perilous to 
make dollars out of silver have now passed a 
currency law which will enable the banks to 
issue money based upon railroad bonds, upon 
commercial securities, upon any asset which 
a speculative bank cashier ‘may take and 
which an overburdened Secretary of the 
Treasury may perfunctorily approve. .The 
Bryanite point of view, even to-day; with sil- 
ver no longer an issue, would doubtless be 
that a precious metal dug out of the earth, 
possessing the intrinsic value which any 
limited product of labor must possess, and 
having a special value for use in the arts, was 
at least as good a form of money as bank- 
notes based on railroad bonds or upon the 
notes of speculators or captains of finance. 
However, as Jay Gould once remarked, when 
the Erie printing presses were running over- 
time, “ The American people are mighty par- 
tial to bonds.” Still it does not appear that 
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on this point Mr. Bryan has changed as much 
as public sentiment has changed, though he 
has frankly, during the last six years, declared 
that the question of bimetallism had passed 
out of the arena of political discussion. 


MODERATION OF THE BRYAN DEMANDS IN “96. 


_ When one looks back on that bitterly de- 
nounced Chicago platform of 1896 one won- 
ders why the denunciation was so fierce and 
how the public mind has changed so greatly 
on the issues it announced. ‘The Roosevelt 
of to-day is very much like the Bryan of ’96; 
for many of the demands made in that plat- 
form have been accepted and some of them 
given legislative effect by the President. 
Many planks in that platform were of im- 
mediate importance only, but most of those 
which were then fundamental remain funda- 
mental to-day, though there may still exist 
some difference of opinion upon them. 

What was known then as the attack upon 
the Supreme Court has at the moment I am 
writing this come up in a new form in Re- 
publican councils, for the question as to 
whether the Republican platform should con- 
tain a plank expressing unqualitied confidence 
in both the federal and the State courts re- 
ceived such general discussion both pro and 
con as to indicate that even within the Re- 
publican ranks there is a very considerable 
sentiment in opposition to the deification of 
any and all mea who might happen to be ap- 
pointed to the bench. 

The old Bryan was not averse to criticis- 
ing a court, and while the new Bryan has had 
less to say on that particular point, there is 
no reason to doubt his continued belief in the 
views of the first campaign. 

The income tax was an issue in 1896. Its 
principle has been accepted in many States 
and approved by the President, though the 
Supreme Court decision still blocks its en- 
actment into federal law. 


A WIDELY TRAVELED OBSERVER. 


So it would be easy in discussing the chang- 
ing conditions since the first Bryan campaign 
to show that the people and the opposition 
party had come nearer going over to Bryan- 
ism than Bryan has come to deserting his 
early ideals. 

Yet he is a new man in many ways. 
When first nominated, barely beyond the 
constitutional age prescribed for a Presi- 
dent, he knew his own country, but none 
other. Since that time he has made frequent 


trips abroad, has made one trip around the 
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world, has visited every one of our colonial 
possessions, and indeed is better equipped to 
discuss the foreign relations of the United 
States and its colonial problems than any man 
in public life. 

Of course, I know that the instant re- 
joinder to this statement would be the men- 
tion of the name of Secretary Taft. But the 
difference between the studies of the two men 
is that Secretary Taft has traveled as an offi- 
cial, has gone about the Philippines, Panama, 
and our other outlying possessions in some- 
what of the state of a proconsul. He has 
been féted everywhere, and subordinate ofh- 
cials have had ample warning to prepare con- 
ditions so that they would meet with his ap- 
proval. Mr. Bryan has gone mereiy as an 
unofficial American citizen, eminent, no 
doubt, and with a name known in all parts 
of the world. But for him there were no war- 
sips to act as yachts, no saluting cannon, and 
no incentive on the part of any man to con- 
ceal from him the facts which he set forth to 
scek, 

And so the simple but not unsuccessful 
country lawyer of Lincoln has since 1896 
become one of the most widely traveled men 
living. But his new strength of to-day,—not 
his intellectual, but his political,—strength, is 
derived rather from his travels within his 
own country than from those expeditions 
which have taken him to the ends of the 
earth. Ever since his first campaign Mr. 
Bryan, with the commendable purpose of pro- 
viding for his family and advancing the cause 
which he typifies and represents, has followed 
the business of a lecturer. In this honorable 
calling, in which, by the way, he was pre- 
ceded by such men as William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Henry Ward Beecher, James Russell 
Lowell, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, and is 
joined to-day by such public men as Senator 
Beveridge, Senator La Follette, Senator Till- 
man, Representative Champ Clark, and for- 
mer Senator -Dubois, he has not merely 
achieved a competence, but has been able to 
visit every nook and corner of these United 
States of ours. The Bryan of 1896 knew 
Washington, for he had been an efficient 
Congressman there. He knew the Mississippi 
Valley, for he had early taken an active in- 
terest in the development of waterways,—to 


which, by the way, the President is now com- 


mitted,—and had attended all the conven- 
tions held to further that cause. But he had 
not traveled from Portland, Me., to Port- 
land, Ore.; from Fernandina, Fla., to Santa 
Barbara, Cal. He had not dropped into 
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THE NEW BRYAN. 


scores of small towns in every State and made 
himself known to the millions of people who 
to-day flock to cheer him whether he preaches 
on the “Prince of Peace” or delivers a 
political speech on the principles of Democ- 
racy. The present-day Bryan is known to a 
million men where the one who came some- 
what nervously at first to that historic ros- 
trum in Chicago in 1896 was known to 
scarce a hundred. 

Probably no man in the United States, not 
even the President himself, has so wide a 
personal acquaintance and so many followers 
who are not merely loyal, but sometimes to 
a degree fanatical as he. And this following 
has been built up without the aid of any 
patronage, State or national; with no offices 
to give, no favors to dispense. And that it is 
a continuing following has been shown by the 
way in which during the last year, or more 
properly, during the last four months, the 
prominent politicians of the Democratic 
party who are not wholly admirers of Mr. 
Bryan’s attitude have’ been compelled by their 
constituents to concede to him delegation 


after delegation, until his nomination now 


seems assured. 
MR. BRYAN’S PROSPERITY. 


And there is, too, another difference be- 
tween the new Bryan and the old, though 
this is a material and not a moral difference. 
But in 1896 Mr. Bryan went to Chicago un- 
heralded and unsung, not even provided with 
credentials to the convention which after- 
ward nominated him, but merely at the head 
of a contesting delegation. Many stories 
have been told after the fact of carefully laid 
plans for his nomination. ‘There were no 
such plans. Governor Altgeld, who has been 
credited with arranging the coup which re- 
sulted in the nomination, was, in fact, the last 
of the strong leaders in the convention ‘to 
yield to the demand for it. But this year the 
new Bryan goes to the convention with two- 
thirds of the delegates either instructed for 
him or personally devoted to his cause. 

The Bryan of 1896 was ridiculed very un- 
justly for his poverty; the Bryan of 1908 is 
attacked very unjustly for his wealth. But 
I remember well that in ’96, when some of 
the assertions that he had been unable to 
earn a living for himself in the practice of 
the law stung him somewhat, he showed me 
his account book for the first two years of his 
practice as a stranger in Lincoln. The 
records showed a rather singular success for 
a young and almost unknown lawyer. Mr. 





Bryan has always owned his own home. In 
*96 it was an attractive and not too small a 
frame house within the town limits of Lin- 
coln. Some people then sneered at him_be- 
cause he did not live in a style more beseem- 
ing a Presidential possibility. To-day they 
sneer because, with advancing years and as 
the result of indomitable energy and the 
utilization of his mental power, he has built 
himself a beautiful house outside of the city 
of Lincoln. In brief, while the first Bryan 
was by no means a pauper, the new Bryan is 
prosperous, but his prosperity has been coined 
from his own brain and is in no way depend- 
ent upon speculation, investments, or legal 
retainers from trusts or monopolies. Such 
prosperity as he has to-day comes from hard 
work on the lecture platform and from a 
weekly newspaper which he founded and to 
which he gives all the attention which it is 
possible for a man continually traveling to 
devote. 


AS EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


If Mr. Bryan cared more for money and 
less for ethics than he does, the income which 
he derives from his paper, the Commoner, 
might readily be tripled. His advertising 
manager in Chicago some time ago almost 
wept as he told me of the obstacles which 
were put in his way when he attempted to 
secure advertising. I am only guessing at it, 
but I think the circulation of the paper ex- 
ceeds 200,000 copies weekly. Any journalist 
or publisher knows what might be done with 
such a circulation. But the Commoner car- 
ries only a beggarly two or three columns of 
advertising. The reason is that the owner 
of the Commoner clings to the idea that its 
advertising columns are just exactly as much 
a part of the paper as its editorial columns, 
and that if he is responsible for the editorial 
“we,” he -is equally responsible for any ad- 
vertisement which appears in the paper which 
secures its circulation through his national 
prominence. 

This is not particularly an illustration of 
the “ New Bryan.” I thrashed that issue 
over with him at least eight years ago. Then 
I discussed with him the question of the re- 
sponsibility of the owner of a newspaper for 
the advertisements which appeared in its col- 
umns. He held then, as he holds now, the 
conviction that the advertising columns of a 
newspaper should be kept clean of all an- 
nouncements for which the owner would not 
personally stand. 

There is nothing new in this attitude on 
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the part of Bryan. From his very earliest 
days in public life he has insisted upon mak- 
ing his private business affairs run parallel 
with his public utterances and beliefs. There 
are men in public life who believe that they 
can sit in the United States Senate or the 
House of Representatives and represent all 
the people while as attorneys they represent 
a very few of the people whose interests are 
necessarily opposed to those of the many. 
Mr. Bryan is not one of this sort. He dis- 
continued the practice of the law when he 
went to Congress first, and has never re- 
sumed it. 

In these later days a sense of his responsi- 
bility to the millions of people in this country 
who have put their trust in him, and who look 
upon him with an admiration amounting al- 


most to idolatry, has impelled him to give up. 


any sort of legal work, any kind of personal 
activity which would withdraw him in any 
degree from the fight for the people in which 
he has been enlisted. I know that Mr. 
Bryan’s entrance upon this campaign means 
to him a struggle, a task, which if he could 
set it aside, he would not undertake. But 
while the Bryan of 1896 was a youth flushed 
with ambition, eager to rush to the fore- 
front as he then did, the new Bryan is a man 
not desiring so much the honors that are 
proffered to him, but rather feeling, with a 
solemn sense of responsibility, his duty to take 
up the battle for true Democratic principles 
and to lead a party long out of power to 
ultimate victory. 


TWELVE YEARS OF LITERARY CULTURE, 


The new Bryan is a vastly more intellec- 
tual man than the one who stirred us twelve 
years ago. His speeches now are character- 
ized with a finer literary style than those of 
earlier days. Witness the little address made 
almost without preparation at the conference 
of governors held in Washington a few weeks 
ago. One phrase used then has passed almost 
into a proverb. He was referring, somewhat 
indirectly, to the device by which men who 
represent what has come to be called preda- 
tory wealth evade punishment by going first 
from the federal courts to the State courts, 
or from the State courts to the federal courts. 
Mr. Bryan said: 

There is no twilight zone between the nation 
and the State in which exploiting interests can 
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take refuge from both, and my observation is 
that most,—not all, but most,—of the conten- 
tions over the line between nation and State are 
traceable to predatory corporations which are 
trying to shield themselves from deserved. pun- 
ishment, or endeavoring to prevent needed re- 
straining legislation. 

Within twenty-four hours the President 
had adopted the metaphor of the “ twilight 
zone,” and it has passed equally into literature 
and into politics. It is a more restrained 
phrase, more poetic possibly, than the Bryan 
of 1896 might have used. At that time he 
would have been more likely to have said that 
there was not a No Man’s Land. But to him 
advancing years and a more cosmopolitan 
experience have brought also a literary taste 
which finds expression now in all his plat- 
form utterances. 


A CHANGE IN THE POPULAR ATTITUDE. 


I remember well, and so too will most 
New Yorkers, the wonderful and impressive 
parade of New York business men during the 
1896 campaign, which filled Broadway from 
the Battery to Forty-second Street, and which 
was held as a protest against Bryan. The 
new Bryan has been asked within the last few 
months to address many of the associations 
which then paraded,—associations of bank- 
ers, of publishers, of manufacturers,—and has 
found a hearty welcome and a respectful 
hearing at all. 

I recall, too,—for in that ’96 campaign I 
was deeply interested,—the bitterness of the 
financial community in Chicago against 
Bryan and all his works; but- now he cannot 
pass through the city without being invited 
by the bankers and the commercial men, who 
then excoriated him, to address their organi- 
zations. 

And, finally, I recall the somewhat bit- 
ter speech made by Theodore Roosevelt, then 
Police Commissioner of New York, at the 
Coliseum in Chicago, in which he could say 
no words too harsh about the Bryan of 1896. 
When a short time ago Mr. Bryan’s friends 
found him selected by President Roosevelt. to 
be one of the five unofficial citizens chosen, 
because of their eminence, to advise with the 
governors of the United States, they thought 
that whatever Mr. Bryan himself might 
think, at least the President and the Presi- 
dent’s advisers and associates thought there 


was indeed a new Bryan. 
































WHY M. FALLIERES IS AN IDEAL FRENCH 
PRESIDENT. 


BY ADOLPHE COHN. 


(Professor of Romance History and Languages, Columbia University.) 


HE sstriking. differences that exist be- 
tween’ the Presidency of the French 
Republic and the Presidency of the United 
States are perhaps never so glaringly “visible 
as when a French President sets out for a 
journey out of his own country, and spends 
a few days attending all sorts of social func- 


tions and gala performances as the guest of. 


a foreign court. To some Americans it 
looks a little too much like playing at royalty, 
and these would strongly object to such a 
magnifying of at least the spectacular side 


of the temporary office of President; at the. 


same time they may be inclined to ask why, 
if the country can do without a .President, 


as it evidently does while the President; thus: 


indulges in a big foreign junket, it shduld 
have a President at all. 
remembered that the French constitution has 
no provision for a Vice-President to take 
the place of a disabled or absent President. 
And the fact is that for the regular dispatch 
of business the Republic of France can do 


as well without as with its President. Office- . 
seekers even are not disturbed, as they un- 


doubtedly would be in the United States, 
by an event which would make it impossible 
for them to go and to have their protectors 
go with their applications to the fountain- 
head of official favors. The ministers, the 
members of the cabinet, are left to them; 
that is all they want; for the President him- 
self they have no use whatever. 


POPULAR APPROVAL OF PRESIDENTIAL TOURS. 


The French public, therefore, was in no 
way disturbed when it was announced that 
President Falliéres was about to follow the 
example set by two of his predecessors, Pres- 
ident Faure and President Loubet, and that 
he would begin his excursions abroad by a 
visit to King Edward VII. Quite the re- 


verse: expressions of approval were heard 
everywhere of a step that was likely to re- 
sult in a tightening of the bond now uniting 
the people of France and England. Not so 
sentimental, not so spectacular, as the Rus- 
sian alliance, the English alliance enjoys a 


For it must -be~ 


more general and also a more serious popu- 
larity than its still existing predecessor. The 
Russian alliance: meant a chance, perhaps an 
almost sure chance, of victory in case of 
war; the English alliance meant a strong, 
perhaps. an overwhelming, chance of there 
being no war at all; and in France to-day 
it would be exceedingly difficult to find any 
advocate of a warlike policy. In France 
everybody. is for peace: the business man, be- 
cause business is always for peace; the peas- 
ant. farmer, because he does not want his 
fields devastated by the tread of hostile, nay 
of frieridly, armies; the ‘“ Chauvin” even, 
because he does not know whether the new 
army, composed of soldiers serving only two 


-yéars with the colors, would be equal to the 


task involved naw in a great continental 
war; most of all the serious political leaders, 


: divided upon sO many points, yet united in 


this that they want a republican form of gov- 
ernment to remain a permanency in France 
and that they do not want the republican 
establishment to have to stand the strain of 
a war, not even perhaps of a victorious war. 


BENEFITS TO FRANCE OF THE UNDERSTAND- 
ING WITH ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


An alliance with England, with Russia 
perhaps -drawn into it, means the disloca- 
tion of the old Triple Alliance, for Italy 
would -never go to war against France and 
England .combined. She might perhaps go 
to war against France alone. But not a sin- 
gle element in the population would coun- 
tenance war against both, for every Italian 
who is not friendly to France is friendly to 
England, and every Italian who is not 
friendly to England is friendly to France. 
And as to Austria, before she can turn her 
united forces against any foe she has first 
to decide whether she will be German, Slav, 
or Magyar. The friends of peace in Europe 
all feel that the only possibility of disturb- 
ance at the present time lies under the skull 
cf one individual. Even this one is felt to 
be at bottom desirous of securing a continu- 
ance of the blessings of peace, but he is apt 
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CLEMENT-ARMAND FALLIERES, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


to go off his head at times, and, should such 
an occurrence arise at a critical juncture, 
nothing but the fear of an overpowering 
combination of hostile forces will be able to 
bring him back to his senses. This is the 
dose which is expected to be administered by 
the new system of alliances. 


EVOLUTION OF THE PRESIDENCY IN FRANCE. 


In favor of this system, what could Presi- 
dent Falliéres in his recent trip to England 
do? Nothing but talk. But his word was 
the word of France. The word of the Min- 


ister of Foreign Affairs or of the Prime 
Minister would have been only the word of 
the administration. This may seem strange 
to Americans, accustomed as they are to link 
the word Administration with the names of 
their Presidents. To a certain extent it 
might have seemed strange even to the 
French in the early times of their Third 
Republic. The present situation is the our- 
come of an evolution the true meaning of 
which began to be recognized only a few 
years ago. Formerly the Presidency of the 
republic was looked upon as the natural goal 

















WHY M. FALLIERES IS AN IDEAL FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


which an ambitious politician would try to 
reach. Freycinet, Jules Ferry, Waldeck- 
Rousseau sought it, but in vain. Had Gam- 
betta lived he, too, would have tried, and, 
very likely, succeeded. Neither President 
Falliéres nor his immediate predecessor can 
be held to belong to the same class as those 
men, and yet the country seems to be perfect- 
ly satisfied with them and to have found in 
them just the type of incumbent needed for 
the Presidential office such as it has come to 
be defined not only by the constitution of 
1875 but also by the political development 
of the country+since its enactment. 


THE CHANGE FROM FAURE TO LOUBET. 


And yet, as often happens in history, the 
whole thing seems to have been a matter of 
mere chance. The sudden and tragic death 
of President Faure, in February, 1899, when 
the embers of the Dreyfus conflagration were 
still far from extinguished, threw the Re- 
publicans of France into the wildest con- 
fusion. There was no time for deliberation, 
as the constitution insists upon an immediate 
election whenever the Presidential office be- 
comes vacant. It was decided to resort to 
the expedient nearest at hand. The presi- 
dency of the Senate is considered the second 
office in the republic; its occupant, Emile 
Loubet, would be promoted to the presidency 
of the republic. Whether he would be a 
mere stop-gap or a real President it was left 
for the future to determine. 

President Loubet served his full term, to 
the country’s evident satisfaction. Not only 
did his calm and judicial temper, already ex- 
hibited in the Senate Chamber, enable him 
admirably to fulfill the few active duties im- 
posed upon the President by the constitution, 
but he developed an unexpected source of 
popularity, which served to give a new mean- 
ing to his high office. He had been in for- 
mer years mayor of a small provincial town, 
Montélimar, and practically all the. mayors 
of France (they number upward of 35,000) 
considered themselves honored in his exalta- 
tion. When invited by the government to a 
mammoth banquet in Paris, during the Exhi- 
bition of 1900, they flocked there in thou- 
sands and thousands and gave the President, 
after his speech at the banquet, an unprece- 
dented ovation. ‘The most significant fact in 
the occurrence was the total obliteration of 
all party lines, at least within what may be 
called the Republican persuasion. ‘Thence- 
forth Republicans of all shades began to feel 
that they were at home, as it were, with the 
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President. He neither identified himself 
with nor antagonized the cabinet’s policy. 
He was the ministers’ friend and adviser, but 
no more than he was the friend and adviser 
of all the French patriots who were not 
trying to pull the ship of state back to its 
old monarchical moorings. Within the Re- 
publican ranks it was the-cabinet’s, not his, 
duty to follow a party policy. Only against 
the enemies of France and the enemies of the 
republic had he to assume an attitude of de- 
cided condemnation. His success was such 
that it left only two. altern:tives open when 
his term came to an end: either his re-election 
or the election of his successor in the presi- 
dency of the Senate. As he was sincerely 
anxious to return to private life, an enormous 
majority of the Republican members of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, upon which 
devolved the election of the chief magistrate 
of the republic, gave their votes to Armand 
Falliéres, president of the Senate. 


WHY M. FALLIERES WAS CHOSEN. 


He was not an untried man. He was 
sixty-five years of age. He had sat fourteen 
years in the Chamber of Deputies and sixteen 
years in the Senate, the last seven of which 
as its presiding officer. Like his predecessor, 


he had been mayor of a small provincial: 


town, the town of Nérac; like him, also, he 
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had been a member of several cabinets and 
‘the head of one. He wa3, therefore, as con- 
‘versant with public business as a man has to 
_ be who is not allowed by the constitution to 
‘perform a single official act without the sig- 
nature of a cabinet officer, but upon whom 
{devolves the delicate duty cf selecting the 
head of each new ministry. 
The tradition is now established. The 
President must be the friend of the ministers 
. of to-day, but he must acquit himself so that 
“nothing will prevent his being the friend of 
the ministers of to-morrow. For the per- 
formafice of such duties no one could be bet- 
ter fitted by nature than the politician whom 
everybody, before his election to the Presi- 
dency, somewhat irreverently but with gen- 
uine sympathy called “Je gros Falliéres.” 


THE MAN FALLIBRES TO-DAY. 


. <Broad-shouldered, perhaps a trifle over- 
stout, tipping the scales at certainly not less 
than: 200, rosy cheeked, with a big fat hand, 
and a deep, jovial voice, tuned on purpose to 
utter a hearty welcome to every visitor; slow 
of gait, of course, but at the same time a hard 
proposition to others if they tried to move 
him from the stand he has taken, the Presi- 
dent of France is a living antithesis to the 
French Premier of to-day. Spare of build, 
of nervous temperament, quick of motion, 
considering lost every minute spent otherwise 
than in fighting, Monsieur Clémenceau 
stands for party, and is not far from believ- 
ing that there .is no salvation outside of his 
own political church. President Falliéres 
knows that there are many mansions under 
the blue sky of the republic. His Prime Min- 
‘ister may indulge as much as he wants in 
vicious thrusts at his opponents, whose blows, 
moreover, he receives with a merry chuckle, 
which it is impossible not to admire. These 
cpponents may come to the Elysée Palace and 
be sure of being received with the same hon- 
est and good-natured smile that had congratu- 
lated the Minister upon his new display of 
his wonderfully witty vitality. 

Such is the kind of President that France 
loves to have preside at the Elysée. He does 
not wield the big stick; he does not astonish 
the world by the kaleidoscopic changes of a 
many-sided personality, and he does not 
preach moral sermons. But the people feel 


that he is one of them. To the educated -he 
is a lawyer of no mean acumen; to the masses 
a peasant farmer proud of the good condi- 
tions of his land in and around the modest 
southern village of Mazenc. They all feel a 
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personal interest in him. They know that 
every law-abiding citizen has a friend in the 
head of the state, and while they blame the 
government for everything from the high tax- 
ation or the costly foreign policy down to the 
state of the weather and the poor condition of 
the crops they will absolve the President from 
any responsibility in their misfortunes. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC A STABLE REALITY. 


The writer of these lines can go back to a 
time when one of the most frequently dis- 
cussed subjects was whether it would be pos- 
sible for the French people to live under a 
republican régime. ‘‘ Would,” so the oppo- 
nents of the republican solution argued, “ the 
heads of the army ever have for a provincial 
lawyer, or for any politician of the same kind, 
the respect that must be felt for the head of 
the state?”” They held for the theory of the 
hereditary ruler, protected by several cen- 
turies of illustrious ancestry, or for the 
theory of “ the man on horseback.” Go now 
to the Elysée on the night of an official re- 
ception and see the division and corps d’armée 
commanders surround the President and 
eagerly seek for an opportunity of engaging 
him in private ccnversation. Better still, go 
to Paris and on the Fourteenth of July fol- 
low the crowds that gather around the Long- 
champs race-court made famous by one of 
the Boulanger songs. See one regiment after 
another pass the Presidential stand, and 
decide whether any bejeweled hereditary uni- 
form wearer presents a more impressive fig- 
ure than the civilian who presides over the 
destinies of the republic when returning the 
salute of the armed force of the nation. 

Years ago how impressively our royalist 
friends would declare it impossible for a 
French Republic to form any alliance with 
any of the old monarchies of Europe; how 
they would dwell on the almost ridiculous 
spectacle presented by Plain Mr. So-and-So 
hobnobbing with the wearers of century-old 
crowns. And now turn your eyes first to- 
ward London and watch the unmistakable 
cordiality of the greetings exchanged by the 
two true gentlemen who, one by hereditary 
right, the other by the choice of his country- 
men, head the governments of France and 
England; then toward Berlin, and see the 
thoughtful look of the grandson of Emperor 
William I. and nephew of King Edward 
VII. Then you may say whether the re- 
public has “ made good,” and you will ex- 
actly understand the place of the French 
Presidency among its institutions. 






































THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON. 


A UNIQUE AND POWERFUL AGENCY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BY HERBERT T. WADE. 


T° the great public the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington is little more 

than a name. Beyond the bare fact that it 
was founded for ‘the advancement of knowl- 
edge, the aims and purposes of this great 
organization, the objects for which its funds 
are available, the methods by which those 
funds are expended, the special provinces 
of the domain of science in which its 
operations are conducted, are matters quite 
beyond the ken of the average newspaper- 
reading American. By the scientific world, 
however, the Carnegie Institution is recog- 
nized to-day as an important factor in the 
furtherance of scientific investigation and 
the general increase and dissemination of 
knowledge. While its work very largely 
involves abstruse scientific subjects, yet it is 
also of the greatest practical value, and rep- 
resents the results of modern methods of 
study and research carried on with a view 
to the greatest possible efficiency. Indeed, 
the Carnegie Institution in science and let- 
ters represents modern business methods in so 
far as they aim at co-operation, system, econ- 
omy, and efficiency, though of course there 
is no attempt to stifle competition or to 
supplant existing agencies for research and 
study, as might be found in commercial life. 
While the scholar and investigator may 
once have boasted of his freedom and inde- 


pendence and ascribed discoveries to unaided’ 


and individual effort, it requires but little 
thought to realize that such conditions have 
passed away, and while genius and intellec- 
tual attainments accomplish as much as ever 
and are no less appreciated and respected, 
yet it must be admitted that to-day the ad- 
vance of science and exact knowledge can 
be secured in large part only through such 
agencies as vast and special libraries and the 
accumulation of bibliographic data, by the 


lengthy search of hidden archives, by expe-’ 


ditions to distant or inaccessible regions, or 
by the construction of special laboratories or 
experimental plants often with elaborate ap- 


paratus and staffs of trained observers and 


experimenters. It is unnecessary to say that 
these all require not only large capital out- 
lay and funds for maintenance as well as 
the co-operation of the workers in any given 
department of science or knowledge, but 
also in order to carry on the work econom- 
ically as regards both expense and effort a 
thorough and efficient organization is es- 
sential. 

The limitations in the material resources 
of the average scientist or scholar are usually 
most obvious, and often prevent him from 
carrying on work where costly experiment 
is essential or which must take him tempo- 
rarily from other pursuits. Government 
scientific work, which is as valuable as it is 
extensive, must always be considered in some 
practical connection for which a distinct re- 
turn, present or future, must result to the 
taxpayer from the use of the public funds. 
Finally, the educational institution, where 
naturally the greatest achievements in science 
have been scored, must properly and prima- 
rily be considered as a place for instruction, 
and the activities of its teachers should cen- 
ter on its students. It is for this object that 
the greater part of the endowment has been 
provided, and the research and investigation, 
which are now invariably carried on in such 
institutions and are considered most impor- 
tant, are in essence outside interests. While 
this statement may be open to dispute and 
might not apply to individual institutions or 
departments, yet it can be said that in few 
American institutions are the members of 
the teaching staff able to carry on lines of 
investigation and research in a way and to 
an extent which they are convinced will 
lead to the considerable advance of knowl- 
edge in some particular field. 

In aiding individual workers of marked 
ability the Carnegie Institution now fills 
a great need. A university without stu- 
dents, it is able to take up certain lines of 
investigation or specific problems that seem 
to its trustees to promise results of impor- 
tance, pay to the workers sufficient salaries 
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to maintain them and to supply them with. 
suitable laboratories, proper instruments and 
apparatus, assistants, and other facilities. In 
other words, the investigator is concerned 
with no external cares or financial worries 
or responsibilities during the time he is work- 
ing on any project under the auspices of the 
Institution. His original plan is passed on 
by the trustees and an appropriation is made 
after a careful consideration of the merits 
and other aspects of the matter. This of 
course applies to the more important divi- 
sions of the work of the Institution, as in 
addition there are various and numerous 
minor grants to individuals and under- 
takings. 

As the successful character of the work 
done by the Carnegie Institution has been 
due largely to its organization and adminis- 
tration, it is desirable to explain the method 
by which Mr. Carnegie’s wishes are carried 
out so satisfactorily to him and to the scien- 
tific world in general. In 1902, at the time 
of the original gift of $10,000,000 to found 
the work, a board of trustees was selected 
and the Carnegie Institution was incorpo- 
rated in the District of Columbia, Dr. Daniel 
C. Gilman, who then had but recently re- 
signed from the presidency of the Johns 
Hopkins University, being made _ president. 
In 1904 the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington was duly incorporated by Congress, 
and this is now used as the corporate name 
of the organization. A general plan for its 
work was developed, and a beginning was 
made with some of the approved schemes. 
These involved, for the most part, grants to 
various investigators and enterprises. 

On the resignation of Dr. Gilman, in 
1904, Prof. Robert S$. Woodward, dean of 
the faculty of pure science and professor of 
mechanics and mathematical physics at Co- 
lumbia University, was called to the presi- 
dency. Dr. Woodward possessed the great 
advantage of an intimate knowledge of 
scientific work under the United States Gov- 
ernment, as he had been a member of the 
United States Lake Survey, the United 
States Geological Survey, and the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey before 
taking up academic work. In this way he 
was able to appreciate the conditions of the 
scientific work of the Government, especially 
the advantages of its systematic organization 
and wide range, and also to realize the situ- 
ation as it existed in the American univer- 
sities, colleges, and scientific schools. Com- 
ing to the Institution with this varied ex- 


perience Dr. -Woodward has been able to 


‘place: its different activities on a firm and 


practical basis, recommending to the trustees 
the: best: methods of establishing the various 
departments it had been decided to form. 

For the successful prosecution of their 
work many of these departments required 
individual laboratories, observatories, or 
other extensive facilities. It was realized 
by the trustees that if a piece of scientific 
work not carried on elsewhere was worth 
doing, it was worth doing thoroughly, and 
the policy of furnishing adequate appropria- 
tions and the best material equipment was 
adopted, and this after several years of 
thorough test ‘has proved most wise. The 
Carnegie Institution is in no way an eleemos- 
ynary organization, as its funds are ex- 
pended with the definite purpose of securing 
direct results. It knows its means and re- 
stricts its work to what it can do effectively 
and to what no other agency stands ready 
to take up. The subjects for investigation 
have been chosen with the greatest care 
from the wide range of scientific activity 
and endeavor. Whatever work is done, so 
far as can be determined in advance by com- 
petent authority, must promise to result in 
a distinct addition to human knowledge. 

In carrying out the purposes of the foun- 
dation the work, aside from its administra- 
tion and the disbursements for publication, 
is classified in the main under what are 
termed large grants and minor grants. The 
large grants in many cases have involved the 
erection of special laboratory or observatory 
buildings or the provision of other facilities 
involving considerable outlay. The large 
grants in 1907 varied from $10,000 assigned 
to Mr. Luther Burbank for horticultural 
studies, to several of about $100,000 each 
for work in geophysics, nutrition, and solar 
physics, as special buildings were erected for 
each of these departments. A brief summary 
of the work done under each of the large 
grants and the organization of the separate 
departments will doubtless afford the best 
understanding of the activities of the Insti- 
tution. 

The Institution has its headquarters in 
Washington, and several of its most im- 
portant departments are located in that city, 
but aside from its administration there is no 
consideration other than the specific needs of 
a given department or research in establish- 
ing it in any given locality. For purposes 
of administration and the issue and storage 
of publications a special building is being 
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constructed in Washington, but this will be 
a modest structure merely for these purposes, 
and will not be used as a laboratory or home 
of investigation. It is a three-story struc- 
ture of gray limestone and bluestone, de- 
signed by Carrére & Hastings, of New York. 
It enjoys a pleasant location on the south- 
east corner of Sixteenth and P streets, N. 
W., and in addition to providing facilities 
for the administration of the Institution will 
contain committee-rooms and an auditorium 
for scientific lectures. 


STUDYING PLANT LIFE IN THE DESERT. 


Selected especially with a view to. its 
specific use is the site of the Desert Botan- 


ical Laboratory at Tumamoc Hill, near 
Tucson, Ariz. This institution is interesting 
as being the only one of its kind, and early in 
the work of the Carnegie Institution its es- 
tablishment was urged by American botanists 
who pointed out the many valuable results 
likely to be obtained from such a laboratory. 
There are many botanical laboratories and 
gardens in the humid portions of the tem- 
perate regions, as well as marine and tropical 
laboratories devoted in whole or in part to 
botanical research, but the location of such 
an institution in a desert region was never 
before attempted. It is possible, even for 
the layman, to realize that the adaptation of 
plants to desert conditions must present phe- 
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nomena that are among the most interesting 
and significant from. the standpoint of evo- 
lution in the whole realm of botany, while 
of a distinctly practical nature is the infor- 
mation to be gained relative to the availabil- 
ity of the great arid regions of the West for 
special or even general agriculture, either 
with or without irrigation. The chief con- 
cern of this laboratory is to study the condi- 
tions of development, growth, distribution, 
migration, and variation of desert plants, 
and to carry on investigations that are for 
the most part too general in their nature for 
an agricultural experiment station, or so ex- 
pensive and difficult that they are beyond 
its facilities in the way of equipment and 
staff. Once, however, the underlying knowl- 
edge has been derived by the botanists of the 
Institution, the data will be available for the 
agriculturalists and economic botanists to 
test and apply, so that from the desert lab- 
oratory and the experiment stations of the 
West great economic benefits should result. 

The station was first located at Tucson 
in 1902 and conducted in a small way under 
the direction of a non-resident committee, but 
so important was the work considered that 
its scope was enlarged, and it now forms a 
special department of the Institution under 
the direction of Dr. D. T. MacDougal, 
formerly of the New York Botanical Gar- 
den. The site was acquired through the 
interest of the citizens of Tucson and the 
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Territorial authorities, and consists of some 
860;acres, with suitable laboratory buildings, 
greenhouse, etc. There are various gardens 
and plantations, including one which is 
irrigated, while nearby on the Santa*Cata- 
lina Mountains are maintained Alpine plan- 
tations at altitudes of 6000 and 8000 feet. 
These different points enable the botanists 
not only to study the occurrence and distri- 
bution of various forms of flora, but to ex- 
change the plants and perform other experi- 
ments to ascertain the effects of climate and 
other physical conditions. The scientific 
work includes not only the study of the vast 
wealth of flora of the desert region but also 
problems of a broader biological interest 
dealing with such matters as heredity, hy- 
bridization, and the production of new va- 
rieties, by the experimental study of pedi- 
greed plants. 

Scientific appreciation of the work of the 
department is evident from the fact that the 
edition of a publication descriptive of the 
North American deserts prepared by Messrs. 
Coville and MacDougal was soon exhausted, 
and the demand for it has been so great as 
to warrant provision for its republication 
with more recent data. As indicating how a 
well-organized scientific department of this 
kind is able to investigate extraordinary phe- 
nomena, mention may be made of the Salton 
Sea, a lake formed by the inflow of the 
Coiorado River into a depressed basin in 
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southern California. As this basin is below 
the sea level and will gradually be drained 
or evaporated, there will be a gradual un- 
covering of the land and an opportunity for 
the development of plant life on a large 
scale under somewhat extraordinary condi- 
tions on a certain form of soil. For some 
time the botanists of the Desert Laboratory 
have been making careful examintaions of 
the shores of the lake and their observations 
are of no small amount of interest. 


LEARNING THE FACTS OF HEREDITY. 


The Department of Experimental Evolu- 
tion is actively engaged in. studying the 
problems of heredity in plants and animals. 
At Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
N. Y., is maintained a biological laboratory 
which includes a farm with greenhouses 
and stables for the plants and animals under 
observation. Here systematic breeding of 
various plants and animals is carried on 
and a certain number of strains whose 
progress can be watched and controlled have 
been started. - An attempt is being made to 
determine by direct observation and experi- 
ment the characteristic relations, or laws, 
manifested in the complicated process of evo- 
lution in plants and animals. To the phe- 
nomena of heredity, hybridization, mutation, 
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etc., are applied essentially the same quanti- 
tative methods that an astronomer would use 
in his study of the stars, or a chemist in his 
determination or analysis of an inorganic 
substance, 

In many cases there are differences of 
opinion between practical breeders and some 
scientific investigators, and a demonstration 
under observation will serve to clear up dis- 
puted points. The situation of the labora- 
tory is most suitable for just such work. 
The animals have pleasant pastures and 
houses, the gardens and greenhouses are am- 
ple for the plants, while both fresh and salt 
water border on the property. Nearby is 
the biological station of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, where many students spend their sum- 
mers working on biological problems, while 
the proximity of Cold Spring Harbor to 
New York City makes it accessible for many 
visiting scientists from Europe, as for ex- 
ample, Prof. Hugo De Vries, who was pres- 
ent and delivered an address on the occasion 
of the formal opening in 1904. In this con- 
nection mention might be made of work 
done in connection with the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, whose library and facilities 
can be employed by the investigators, not to 
mention those of the various educational in- 
stitutions and libraries in and near New 








UNIQUE STATION FOR EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION AT COLD SPRING HARBOR, NEW YORK. 
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MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY AT TORTUGAS, SHOWING DOCK AND AQUARIUM. 


York. The investigations of this depart- 
ment naturally are arranged to spread over 
considerable periods of time, depending on 
the breeding of the various plants and ani- 
mals, but systematic and periodical reports 
of the various investigations are published 
and also any discoveries of interest that are 
brought out in the course of the work. The 
director and chief investigator is Dr. Charles 
B. Davenport, who previously held a pro- 
fessorship of zoology in the University of 
Chicago. 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL WORK. 


Another instance of a location specially 
adapted to the particular scientific inquiry in 
hand is the Marine Biological Laboratory 
at Tortugas, on an island off the Florida 
coast. Here the water is very pure, and the 
situation is so isolated that there is no inter- 
ference from local fisheries, while in addi- 
tion there is an abundance of animal life and 
the station is most healthy for a tropical lo- 
cation. ‘To this laboratory, which is under 
the direction of Prof. Alfred G. Mayer, va- 
rious biologists from different parts of the 
world are invited during the spring and sum- 
mer seasons, and every opportunity is given 
for collection and study, special facilities 
being afforded to study the pelagic life 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea, especially that of the tropical 
Gulf Stream. Dr. Robert Hartmayer, of 
the Berlin Zodlogical Museum, in 1907 
spent two months at the station, and in 
addition to a general study of the marine 
fauna of the reefs devoted considerable time 
to the collection and study of ascidians. 
Other investigators were present during the 


summer from leading American universities 
and museums, each of whom was specially 
selected and invited for his interest in some 
specific problem and for his skill as an in- 
vestigator. The results of several seasons’ 
work have been a series of most valuable 
monographs, now in course of publication, 
which already have given considerable repu- 
tation to the department. During the sum- 
mer season, when the work is carried on, the 
investigators are housed in portable houses, 
and when not at sea are able to carry on 
laboratory research in the tropics under most 
favorable conditions. 


SUPPORT OF LUTHER BURBANK’S EXPERI- 
MENTS. 


In no phase of practical horticulture has 
more interest, both general and scientific, 
been aroused than in the wonderful work of 
Mr. Luther Burbank in improving various 
fruits and flowers and breeding new varie- 
ties. It was but natural that the Carnegie 
Institution should further this work in 
every way in its power, and accordingly Mr. 
Burbdnk has been the recipient of a grant 
of $10,000 a year to aid him in original and 
new lines of experimentation, while at the 
same time facilities are provided for the 
scientific record of his experiments and their 
examination by members of the departments 
of Botanical Research and Experimental 
Evolution. In this way when the final rec- 
ord of this remarkable work is published it 
will be complete from-the standpoint of bio- 
logical theory and evolution as well as horti- 
cultural practice, and the application of these 
experiments to questions of general biology 
will be clearly indicated. 
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DIRECTOR BAUER MAKING TRIAL ~ MAGNETIC 
OBSERVATIONS ON SHIPBOARD. 


(Horizontal force instrument devised by the Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism.) 


INVESTIGATING THE EARTH'S PROBLEMS. 


Just as the study of the evolution of plant 
and animal life affords wide scope to the 
activities of the naturalist, so the study of 
the earth presents many problems to the 
geologist. Many of these involve the appli- 
cation of pure physics and pure chemistry to 
the study of data supplied by geology, and 
accordingly with that specialization charac- 
teristic of modern science there has sprung 
up a science to which the name of geophysics 
has been applied. 

The problems of the earth involve large 
masses and large epochs of time, so that 
the experimental work has to be performed 
under special conditions. Thus in studying 


such -subjects as the heat of the earth, the 
action of air and water on minerals, the solu- 
tion of minerals, the conditions under which 
they tend to combine, and the flow of rocks, 
—to mention only a few of the problems,— 
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there is required considerable apparatus for 
producing extreme temperatures and pres- 
sures, and much experimental research. In 
other words the purpose of a geophysical lab- 
oratory is to supply a firm scientific founda- 
tion for the study of the past history and 
present condition of the earth. Along these 
lines considerable isolated work had been 
done both by workers in the United States 
Geological Survey in its division of chem- 
ical and physical research, and in individual 
and university laboratories in Europe and 
America, but there was no single institute of 
large resources devoted to geophysics until 
such a laboratory was determined on by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. . Ac- 
cordingly the Institution, while at first pro- 
viding for work to be done in the laboratory 
of the United States Geological Survey at 
Washington by Dr. George F. Becker and 
Dr. Arthur L. Day, and by Prof. Frank D. 
Adams at McGill University, Montreal, de- 
termined to erect a special laboratory in 
Washington, and this building, which is lo- 
cated on an isolated hill in the suburbs, was 
completed and occupied last year. It stands 
near the National Bureau of Standards, and 
is a brick structure of three stories, costing 
with its equipment about $150,000. So 
complete is the laboratory that not only is 
the geophysical work of the Institution under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur L. Day most 
efficiently carried on, but assistance is ren- 
dered to Dr. George F. Becker of the United 
States Geological Survey in his researches 
on the elasticity and plasticity of rocks and 
minerals, 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 


Another scientific department of the Car- 
negie Institution and one that has met with 
some popular as well as much scientific ap- 
probation is the department of Research in 
Terrestrial Magnetism. While this depart- 
ment, of which Dr. L. A. Bauer is the 
director, has its headquarters in Washing- 
ton, yet its principal laboratory has been a 
sailing vessel, in which since 1905 magnetic 
observations have been made over a large 
part of the Pacific Ocean. These have been 
reduced and forwarded to Washington, 
where they have been computed, and the 
results obtained and turned over to the Hy- 
drographic Office of the United States Navy 
have made possible a new magnetic chart 
which contains far more accurate magnetic 
information about the Pacific Ocean and 
supplants charts where the magnetic values 
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often were so inaccurate as to involve posi- 
tive danger to the mariner. In addition, 
magnetic surveys of land areas in distant and 
inaccessible places have beer carried on, 
while a beginning has been made of a mag- 
netic survey of Africa. This department 
aims at a complete magnetic survey of the 
earth and the co-ordination of the magnetic 
data obtained threugh various agencies: into 
a mass of information for the use of students 
of magnetism.* With this work is coupled 
also research in atmospheric electricity, the 
magnetic observers while at sea making ob- 
servations of the latter phenomena also. 


ASTRONOMICAL RESEARCH. 


The extent of territory that Professor 
‘Woodward has to cover in his inspection of 
the various laboratories and observatories of 
the Carnegie Institution can be appreciated, 
when we pass from Dry Tortugas to Albany, 
N. Y., which is the headquarters of the 
Department of Meridian Astrometry. ‘This 
work, which is under the direction of Dr. 
Lewis Boss, of the Dudley Observatory, 
involves the measurement and determining 
the positions of the stars in the heavens. 
A catalogue is being prepared of the posi- 
tion of all stars from the brightest to those 
of the seventh magnitude. ‘The first stage 
in this work was the recent completion of 
a preliminary catalogue of star positions, 
containing the positions of over 6000 stars. 
While much astronomical work has been 
done in the Northern Hemisphere, the South- 
ern has been proportionately neglected, 
though the few observatories in this part 
of the world are conspicu- 
ous for the quantity and 
quality of their work. But 
as can be seen readily, the 
number. of observations to 
determine the motion and 
positions of stars in the 
Southern Hemisphere has 
been much smaller, and ac- 
cordingly the Institution 
proposes to send to South 
America and install in a 
temporary observatory the 
telescope, or rather the me- 
ridian instrument, which has 
been used at Albany and 
whose characteristics are so 





*See article on “ The Mag- 
netic Work of the Carnegie In- 
stitution,” REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
for March, 1908. 
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well known to the observers. With this in- 
strument a series of observations will be made 
and they will be reduced and added to the 
catalogue now being compiled. While the 
publication of a vast amount of astronomical 
data and calculation does not seem a work 
susceptible of arousing wide interest, yet it 
is a matter of considerable importance for its 
bearing not only on astronomical science, but 
on navigation, geography, and geodesy, where 
accurate determination of a point on the 
earth’s surface must be made by observations 
of celestial bodies. Furthermore, the ma- 
terial that is being collected is most valuable 
in the study of stellar motion and for the 
working astronomer in his study and survey 
of the heavens. 


OBSERVING THE SUN FROM MT. WILSON. 


Astronomical observatories from their or- 
ganization and equipment or the tendencies 
of their directors often become famous for 
some particular line of work and it is usual- 
ly along these lines that their activities are 
developed. It was the conviction of astron- 
omers that an observatory devoted essentially 
to the study of the sun would furnish valu- 
able and interesting results, that induced the 
Carnegie Institution to provide for such 
work. The direction of the undertaking 


was placed in the hands of Prof. George E. 
Hale, formerly of the Yerkes Observatory 
of the University of Chicago, and after a 
careful examination of possible sites it was 
decided to erect the observatory on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Wilson, California, at an elevation 
of about 6000 feet, and eight miles in a direct 





COELOSTAT AND SECOND MIRROR OF THE SNOW TELESCOPE AT THE 
MOUNT WILSON SOLAR OBSERVATORY. 
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VERTICAL COELOSTAT OR TOWER TELESCOPE OF THE MOUNT WILSON 
SOLAR OBSERVATORY. 


line from Pasadena and east of Los Angeles. 
The Mt. Wilson atmosphere is of high qual- 
ity for both stellar and solar work, and the 
rainy season affords but slight interruption to 
the observations and photography. ‘The va- 
rious buildings necessary for the instruments 
and the observers have been erected at the top 
of the mountain, to which it was necessary 
to construct a special road for wagons and 
a motor truck to carry the instruments. The 
Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory, it must be 
remembered, is not a permanent general as- 
tronomical observatory, but has been de- 
signed and erected specially to attack certain 
problems. The sun, which it is proposed to 
study, is a star, and it happens to be a star 
sufficiently near the earth to permit of a 
study being made of its physical constitution. 
As the next nearest star is almost 300,000 
times more distant than the sun the reason 
for the study of our main luminary is ap- 
parent. 

The sun 1s now almost constantly under 
observation from various parts of the earth, 
and astronomers under a national agreement 
are recording by photography its appearance 
and its spectrum. ‘Thus at Mt. Wilson 
daily observations are being made with the 
photoheliograph and the spectroheliograph, 
and the negatives are being measured and 
studied by the observatory staff. It must 


be borne in mind that modern spectroscopic 
work must be done in special laboratories 
where the instruments are mounted on mas- 





sive piers to. avoid vibration 
and elaborate precautions 
must be taken to keep the ap- 
paratus at a constant temper- 
ature. Accordingly in the 
main spectroscopic telescope 
we have the tube mounted 
horizontally in a north and 
south direction and a plane 
mirror driven by clockwork 
used to reflect the light to the 
lens. One special aim of the 
observatory is to study by re- 
flecting telescopes of large 
size problems that previously 
have been considered in the 
light of observations made by 
refractors. With a large re- 
flector not only is_ there 
greater illumination but there 
is no loss by chromatic ab- 
erration, and consequently 
these instruments are especi- 
ally adapted to study the 
problems of stellar evolution, The work of 
the Mt. Wilson observatory can be sum- 
marized as dealing with three great problems: 
the study of solar radiation, the study of the 
constitution of the sun, and the problem of 
the evolution of stars from nebula. Not 
yet erected are the 60 and 100 inch re- 
flecting telescopes which are to be perhaps 
the most important parts of the instrumental 
equipment. 


EFFICIENCY TEST OF THE HUMAN POWER 
PLANT. 


. When a few years ago the late Prof. W. 
O. Atwater began his interesting experi- 
ments with the calorimeter and human sub- 
jects in order to ascertain the amount of 
energy that was derived from food of various 
kinds, it was realized that a field of investi- 
gation of great importance had been opened 
up, but at the same time one that required a 
large amount of patient and laborious re- 
search and analysis. ‘This work carried on 
in the chemical laboratory of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity received some aid from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, but its 
possibilities appeared so great that. it com- 
mended itself to the Carnegie Institution, 


‘and for several years it has received sub- 


stantial support from that organization. It 
was determined to establish a nutrition lab- 
oratory in a special building designed for 
this purpose. In order to study nutrition 
problems from as many sides as possible, it 
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was essential that the proposed. laboratory 
should be near a hospital, and accordingly it 
was located in Boston near the new Harvard 
University Medical School, on land pur- 
chased from the Harvard Corporatiog. The 
building, which has recently been completed, 
represents, with the ground on which it 
stands, an outlay of about $100,000, in addi- 
tion to the apparatus which is now being in- 
stalled. ‘The nature of the experiments in- 
volves the confinement of a person in a calo- 
rimeter or enclosed compartment for a given 
period and measuring the carbon dioxide, 
water vapor, and heat given off by the sub- 
ject, as well as the food consumed and the 
nature of the resulting products. All of this 
represents a vast amount of chemical analy- 


sis, but the results are. most practical and: 


helpful. Prof. F. G. Benedict, who is the 
director of the nutrition laboratory, has re- 
cently applied the calorimetric method to 
pathological as well as normal subjects and 
his investigations promise to aid materially 
medical science. His tests with men can be 
likened to the efficiency test of a power plant 
where fuel supplied and its cost are com- 
pared with the power produced. In other 
words, the mechanical efficiency of the hu- 
man organism is determined and the food or 
fuel best calculated to increase its efficiency 
is ascertained. In addition to work with 
the respiration calorimeter, Prof. R. H. 
Chittenden and Prof.'L. B. Mendel are 
working on problems of physiological chem- 
istry, while Prof. T. B. Osborne of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
has been studying the chemistry of vegetable 
proteid foodstuffs. 


PROMOTION OF HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


Different departments of research of 
course require widely different methods, and 
the encouragement of the study of history 
naturally would take a different form from 
that given to experimental science. A spe- 
cial building in no way would serve the 
cause of historical research, while an ade- 
quate historical library to be of use to his- 
torians generally and containing not only 
standard and special works but original doc- 
uments and authorities would be as imprac- 
ticable as it would be beyond even the re- 
sources of a Carnegie foundation. -Accord- 
ingly the plan determined on was the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive series of cata- 
logues of documents and other sources for 
the use of historians and investigators in 
American history. In other words, the stu- 
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dent of any particular epoch or event can 
determine the material available in various 
archives, its nature and its location, without 
spending valuable time in the examination 
of State documents and other collections. 
Nor is only material in the United States 
included in these catalogues, for several oc- 
tavo volumes dealing with foreign archives 
have been prepared, ‘and the archives of 
France. and Mexico are being canvassed for 
available material.. Particularly important 
work also has been done in cataloguing the 
various archives of Great Britain. 

The Department. of Historical Research 
has also made considerable progress in ar- 
ranging for publication various American 
manuscript documents, such as the letters ot 
delegates to the Old Congress, 1774-1789, 
and arranging for or assisting in the publi- 
cation of various British parliamentary and 
other records. Evidence of the close con- 
nection maintained by the Department of 
Historical Research of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion with American historians generally is 
shown by the fact that the dmerican His- 
torical Review is edited by Prof. J. Franklin 
Jameson, director of the department, and 
by the great assistance furnished various 
historical societies and individuals in ascer- 
taining the presence of useful and avail 
able material in the various libraries and 
archives of the city of Washington. In- 
deed, the idea of making the Carnegie 
Institution a center and clearing-house for 
the American historical profession led to 
the selection of Washington as the head- 
quarters of the Department of Historical 
Research, and the assistance it has been able 
to render to working historians and the suc- 
cess of its efforts seem to have justified the 
choice. It has also published a “ Guide to 
the Archives of the Government of the 
United States in Washington,” which proved 
so successful as to warrant its compilers, 
Prof. Claude Van Tyne and Mr. Waldo G. 
Leland, in preparing an enlarged and revised 
edition. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 


Turning now to an adjacent field ‘of 
research, we find that the Department of 
“Zconomics and Sociology is engaged un- 
uer the direction of Dr. Carroll D. Wright, 
president of Clark College, Worcester, 
Mass., in the systematic collection of 
material to form the basis of an economic 
history of the United States. This work 
in 1907 occupied the attention of 185 
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different individuals, the department as a 
whole being divided into twelve sections or 
divisions, each under the direction of a com- 
petent and responsible authority who super- 
vises various researches made by separate 
specialists. In addition to this work the de- 
partment is engaged in compiling an index 
of economic material in State documents 
which promises to be of unusual value, and 
is being issued in separate volumes, one for 
each State. A number of these volumes have 
been printed, while others are in press. The 
monographs of the various specialists are 
being considered quite as much in their re- 
lation to a harmonious whole as minute and 
exhaustive discussions on a particular sub- 
ject. Already a number of these contribu- 
tions have been published as books, in the 
transactions of learned societies, or in eco- 
nomic journals, and have been received with 
universal commendation. As a result of 
these studies the student or legislator of the 
near future will find summarized and di- 
gested for his use a wealth of carefully se- 
. lected and written material dealing with the 
economic and industrial development oi the 
United States. 


VARIOUS CONTRIBUTIONS TO LEARNING. 


The allotments made for these large 
grants during 1907 represented $519,- 
785.70, and the total outlay on_ these 
projects since the foundation of the Institu- 
tion has aggregated $1,356,185.70. The 
minor grants are by no means inconsiderable 
either in number or amount. In 1907 the 
allotments made aggregated $82,538.61, 
while the total amount allotted since the 
foundation of the Institution has amounted 
to $784,678.21. ‘The allotments on these 
minor projects and research associates and 
assistants have been decreased annually since 
1904, when the total amounted to $265,- 
820.68, as it is now the policy of the Insti- 
tution to concentrate its efforts on a small 
number of large projects rather than on a 
large number of small projects. Both plans 
have been tested, and superior results secured 
from the larger grants have largely influ- 
enced the trustees in this decision. Many of 
the minor grants, however, have produced 
most valuable additions to scientific knowl- 
edge and the list of publications describing 
the various researches is already quite for- 
midable. ; 

The general range is even wider than 
that of the major projects, as in addition to 
natural and physical science, history and 
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economics, literary, philological, and arche- 
ological investigations are included. ‘Thus 
in literature a research on the Arthurian Ro- 
mances based on manuscripts in the British 
and other museums by H. O. Sommer is 
now in progress, while a reproduction of 
“The Old Yellow Book,” the source of 
Browning’s “ The Ring and the Book,” with 
translation and annotations by Prof. Charles 
W. Hodell, is in course of publication. In 
philology a lexicon to the works of Chaucer 
by Dr. Ewald Fligel has been compiled and 
is now being edited for the press. In arche- 
ology grants are made annually to the Amer- 
ican schools for classical studies at Athens 
and in Rome, and the funds so allotted are 
used for the support of fellowships and for 
excavation and publication. 

Applied science also benefits under the 
Institution and Prof. W. F. M. Goss, for- 
merly of Purdue University, has carried on 
a series of researches dealing with the use of 
high pressure steam in the locomotive, while 
W. F. Durand, formerly of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has made an elaborate investigation of 
the performance of the screw propeller. The 
Institution is also publishing the records of the 
California State Earthquake Investigation 
Commission, which give a thorough and scien- 
tific account and analysis of this remarkable 
occurrence. Among its other notable publica- 
tions are a treatise on dynamic meteorology 
and hydrology by Prof. V. Bjerknes and Mr. 
J. W. Sandstrém of the University of Chris- 
tiania, typical of a scientific work of high 
value for meteorologists, and a series of vol- 
umes dealing with Research in China car- 
ried on by Mr. Bailey Willis of the United 
States Geological Survey and other scholars 
on a special expedition to the East. Mention 
might also be made of notable volumes con- 
taining archeological and physiographical re- 
sults of explorations in Turkestan under the 
direction of Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, and 
monographs on the Fossil Turtles of North 
America by Dr. O. P. Hay, and on Seal 
Cylinders of Western Asia by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward. A most elaborate work on 
the Fundamental Problems of Geology has 
been in course of preparation for four or five 
years by Prof. T. C. Chamberlain of the 
University of Chicago, while several impor- 
tant papers dealing with researches on 
Atomic Weights by Prof. T. W. Richards 
of Harvard University have been published 
by the Institution. The Institution also en- 
courages biological research by supporting 
two tables at the Naples Zoological Station, 
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which is a favorite and most stimulating 
laboratory for biological investigators. © 

This incomplete list of minor projects must 
be closed with reference to the “ Index 
Medicus,” an index to current medical liter- 
ature throughout the world issued yearly 
from Washington. ‘This work, originally 
published at the Army Medical Museum in 
Washington, was esteemed most highly by 
the medical profession, but was discontinued 
on account of lack of financial support. Its 
resumption and the publication of a new 
volume for 1903 was one of the first efforts 
of the Carnegie Institution, and annual 
grants of about $12,500 make possible its 
yearly publication in enlarged and more 
comprehensive form. 

By no means the least of the activities 
of the Carnegie Institution is its publica- 
tion of scientific works. In 1907 this in- 
volved the expenditure of $65,358.99 and 
represented thirty-eight volumes with 3428 
quarto pages and 6284 octavo pages. All of 
the publications of the Institution are sup- 
plied gratuitously to a limited list of the 
principal libraries of the world, and in that 
way are made generally accessible. Other 
copies, however, are sold at the cost of 
production and transportation. Great pains 
are taken in the selection-of paper for these 
publications as well as in the presswork of 
both text and illustrations. 
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The outline just given will indicate in a 
measure what use the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington is making of its endowment 
of twelve million dollars to carry out the 
purpose of the founder to advance science and 
thus aid mankind. Whatever may have been 
the fears of scientists and educators as to the 
practical usefulness of such a fund for the 
furtherance of science administered by a 
board of trustees, it is now universally ad- 
mitted that the Institution is on a firm and 
most efficient basis, that its plans are most 
rational and likely to produce good results, 
that its laboratories, observatories, and other 
equipment either in operation or soon to be 
at work represent the best possible facilities 
for dealing with specific problems of general 
scientific interest, and finally that the results 
obtained so far as published demonstrate that 
the work has been of a high order. of 
merit. With the encouragement afforded 
by the Carnegie Institution the present 
brilliant work of America’s best scientists 
should be carried on under more favor- 
able conditions, and the discoveries bound 
to result should be such as to win world- 
wide recognition, Then the names of 
other American men of science will be 
inscribed with that of Professor Michel- 
son on the roll of those deemed worthy 
to receive Nobel prizes and equivalent 
honors. 





A VIEW OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION MAGNETIC SURVEY YACHT, Bi GALILEE,” SHOWING SPECIAL 
OBSERVING BRIDGE AND INSTRUMENTS. 








A PRACTICAL CAMPAIGN 





FOR SMOKE 


PREVENTION. 
BY GEORGE H. CUSHING. 


S MOKE prevention, complete combustion, 
or the scientific burning of coal,—what- 
ever you will,—is rapidly becoming a neces- 
sity in cities, and a much-desired consumma- 
tion among manufacturing concerns. It is 
a necessity in cities which have a municipal 
standard to maintain. It is desired by man- 
ufacturers because it contains possibilities of 
marvelous reductions in fuel cost. 

“Smoke prevention ” here is used instead 
of “ smoke consumption,” differentiating the 
new method from the old. Formerly the 
belief was that smoke-making was unavoid- 
able, the only way to keep it from besmirch- 
ing a city being to catch and burn the gases 
in the stack. Modern science shifts the cen- 
ter of activity to the firebox, burns the gases 
before they form into smoke, and then turns 
this to account in reducing the fuel bill. 

Actuated by a desire for clean cities, the 
East, some years ago, enacted ordinances 
which virtually made anthracite coal or coke 
the only permitted fuel. The West aped 


the East, and the supply of anthracite would. 


not go around, so all sections took to a grade 
of bituminous coal known generically as 
“‘ Smokeless ” and specifically as ‘ George’s 
Creek,” “Oceanic,” “ Pocahontas,” or 
“New River.” The increasing demand and 
the limited production made prices almost 
prohibitive to the generality of buyers. Be- 
tween the scarcity of coals and the demand 
for clean cities the citizens had an uneasy 
year or two, and then they began to study 
smoke prevention in the use of the lower 
grades of coal. The movement began in the 
West, where difficulties were greatest,—the 
smoke most dense, the demand for clean 
cities most keen, and the price of smokeless 
coal the highest. New York and the East 
are turning over the same subject, because 
they know that, with the rapidly increasing 
population and the equally rapid growth of 
manufacturing: industries, anthracite and the 
smokeless bituminous coals will not long 
supply the demand. Moreover, these coals 
will not lest always, the end of some grades 
being already predicted as near. The East 


has demanded that there shall be no let-down 
in municipal cleanliness, and while the sup- 


ply of coals that make no smoke is growing 
shorter, the prevention of smoke with the 
use of lower-grade coals is becoming an ab- 
solute necessity. 

The methods employed toward the desired 
end have been legislative, so far, rather than 
educational. ‘The American disposition to 
express its wish by the stilted phraseology of 
the statute has been indulged with freedom 
amounting almost to profligacy. At the 
same time popular enlightenment has been 
conspicuous for its paucity. The past tense 
has here been used wittingly, for a dawn of 
better methods is at hand, due to the clever- 
ness of Paul P. Bird, smoke inspector for 
smoke-begrimed and smoke-besmudged Chi- 
cago. Chicago is a horror of horrors as far 
as smoke consumption is concerned, being 
the dumping-ground of the nation, and con- 
sequently having to consume almost every 
variety of coal from anthracite to lignite. 
Moreover, in Chicago political intriguing 
has held sway, and if under these adverse 
conditions Mr. Bird can do anything for the 
betterment of conditions he will command a 
medal from Congress as being a national 
benefactor. 

Mr. Bird has assumed that even a blue 
law does not enforce itself and that a fine 
will not correct ignorance. He has even 
gone so far as to admit,—a marvelous thing 
in administration,—that no general rule can 
be laid down for burning coal without smoke. 
Where the grades consumed range all the 
way from anthracite to bituminous high in 
sulphur, like that produced in Illinois, he 
has taken what appears to be the very sensi- 
ble position that the best course is to study 
the individual conditions in the steam-making 
plant, mapping out a plan for each offender 
who desires to comply with the public will, 
and then give time for compliance. If after 
that there is any stubbornness the courts are 
called upon and the law is invoked. 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION MEANS SMOKE 
PREVENTION. 


Smoke prevention, which has been smoth- 
ered in scientific phraseology, is not such an 
impossible thing after all. It means nothing 
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more than the complete burning of fuel, 
mainly the combustion of the elements in a 
fuel liberated at different times and at vary- 
ing degrees of temperature. The so-called 
smokeless coal is made up mainly of one ele- 
ment, while the smokiest coal .is composed of 
several elements, all of which burn under 
vastly dissimilar conditions. Between the 
extremes there are all possible grades of coal 
and all possible degrees of smoke. ‘To pre- 
vent the higher grade of coal from smoking 
is no trick at all. To prevent the lower, or 
even the lowest, grade of coal is a matter 
only of conforming conditions to meet the 
demands of the most difficult elements in the 
coal to make burn. 

Broadly speaking, all coal is made up of five 
elements,—viz., fixed carbon, volatile matter 
or gas, moisture, sulphur, and ash. The higher 
the grade of coal the larger the percentage of 
fixed carbon. (Fixed carbon is used here to 
distinguish the most stable part of the coal 
from the carbon contained in volatile matter 
or gas.) Because fixed carbon will not 
smoke and is easier to burn, it has become 
customary, in this country, to grade coal ac- 
cording to the amount of fixed carbon it con- 
tains. Thus, anthracite coal is generally 
conceded to be the highest grade in existence, 
because normally it contains from 90 to 95 
per cent., usually about 9214 per cent., of 
fixed carbon. The other 5 or 10 per cent. 
is made up of volatile matter, of moisture, 
of sulphur, and of ash, the percentage of 
the latter being very small indeed. The 
next higher grade of coal is called semi- 
bituminous, and ranges from 70 to 85 per 
cent. in fixed carbon. Below that is bitumi- 
nous coal, which ranges anywhere from 40 
to 75 or 80 per cent. in fixed carbon, and 
below bituminous are sub-bituminous and 
lignite coals, the latter being little more 
than condensed gas. Aside from the moisture, 
sulphur, and ash contained in these coals, 
all of a lump of coal, whether it be lignite 
or anthracite, will burn under proper condi- 
tions. The only question is to find a method 
of bringing those elements up to a point 
where ignition takes place. 


DIFFICULTY IN CONSUMING THE VOLATILE 
MATTER. 


As far as smoke prevention is concerned, 
the only troublesome problem is burning the 
volatile matter. This is variously composed, 
comprising mainly, however, hydro-carbons, 
or a compound of hydrogen and carbon, and 
carbon-dioxide, or a compound of one part 
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of carbon to two parts of oxygen. It has 
been found that the hydro-carbons will dis- 
till from or leave the coal at a temperature 
of about 500 degrees F., while the carbon- 
dioxide will be distilled from the coal at a 
temperature of between 500 and 600 degrees 
F. It has been found also that, provided 
there is a proper mixture of air of equal 
temperature, this volatile matter will reach 
a state of combustion at anywhere from 600 
to 750 degrees, this depending mainly on the 
facility with which air of equal temperature 
is mixed with these gases. It is found, how- 
ever, that fixed carbon requires a temperature 
of from 850 to 900 degrees before it reaches 
a state of combustion. Given, therefore, a 
coal high in volatile matter and comparative- 
ly low in fixed carbon, a very large per- 
centage of the burnable elements in a lump 
of coal can be thrown off into the air, with- 
out any of it being burned, by simply raising 
the temperature of the lump of coal to a 
point where this volatile matter will be dis- 
tilled, but keeping the temperature of the 
fixed carbon itself below the point of igni- 
tion. In fact, this is in reality the principle 
upon which gas is made from a coal high in 
volatile matter. 

There is hardly a household in the United 
States which has not seen the demonstration 
of this scientific principle of coal consump- 
tion, but possibly without realizing the im- 
portance of the demonstration. In starting 
a fire in an ordinary grate it is very often 
seen that a pile of bituminous coal thrown 
upon a burning pile of kindling-wood will 
give off a dense black smoke before any blaze 
appears in the coal. This merely indicates 
that the heavy hydro-carbons are escaping 
from the coal without being burned. It is a 
reasonable assumption that if the tempera- 
ture of this grate were taken at the time it 
would be below 600 degrees. As the tem- 
perature in the grate naturally rises, there is 
occasionally seen a flash of flame in the 
smoke, but several inches above the coal bed. 
It is an uncertain flickering fire that seems 


to have no foundation at all and, under ordi- ° 


nary circumstances, would be very hard to 
explain. Very often this flash of flame will 
appear for an instant and then disappear, 
only to reappear again after a few seconds, 
this time to last longer, and then die out 
again, to appear in more permanent form a 
little later on. The observer will notice, 
however, if his attention is called to it, that 
each time this flame appears it gets nearer 
and nearer to the bed of coals, and finally, 
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when the flame becomes permanent, it has 
formed a juncture practically with the coal 
itself. This is nothing more than the first 
appearance and subsequent development of 
the combustion of this escaping volatile mat- 
ter from the coal. 

When the flame eventually makes a con- 
nection with the coal pile, and especially 
when it appears to come from the center of 
the coal pile, any one taking the temperature 
would find that the thermometer registered 
at least 850 degrees F., which shows that the 
fixed carbon in the coal had reached a state of 
ignition. The observer of a grate-fire will also 
notice that as-the flame increases the volume 
of smoke gradually diminishes. He will also 
notice that the smoke disappears almost com- 
pletely when the bed of coals has been re- 
duced to a glowing mass. This is accounted 
for possibly in two ways: One of them prob- 
ably is that the volatile matter has escaped 
and consequently that the only part of the 
coal left to be consumed is the fixed carbon, 
or it might indicate that.the temperature in 
the grate and the temperature of the room 
had been raised to a point where the air 


mixing with the volatile matter permitted 


its consumption concurrently with the con- 
sumption of the fixed carbon. 

Under these circumstances, smoke preven- 
tion, or, if you care to phrase it thus, the 
complete combustion of the coal, resolves it- 
self into a necessity to raise the temperature 
of the gas to a point of ignition, whether the 
fire be “ fresh” or “old.” To this is added 
the necessity to give room enough for the 
mixing of this gas with sufficient air, the 
gases and the oxygen being of equal tem- 
perature, that combustion may be accom- 
plished. 


BUSINESS ECONOMY IN SMOKE PREVENTION. 


Assuming that in the case of the grate-fire 
the smoke did not cease to appear until the 
volatile matter had entirely escaped, it can 
easily be seen that the prevention of smoke 
becomes at once a matter of tremendous im- 
portance to a concern which burns an enor- 
mous amount of coal per day. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, of Chicago, which is now, I 
believe, burning in the neighborhood of 2000 
tons of coal per day. Another example can 
be found in the big ocean steamers, which, 
according to the last report, burn about 1000 
tons of coal a day. If these big coal consum- 
ers purchased a low-grade coal which was 
high in volatile matter, and used fire-hold 
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methods which would permit all of this vola- 
tile matter to go off in the form of smoke, it 
is very easy to see that they could lose any- 
where from 25 to 60 per cent. of their coal 
through the smokestack without getting a 
particle of benefit from it. This coal will 
cost delivered anywhere from $2 to $4 or $5 
a ton, and consequently the loss can be any- 
where from $1 to $2.50 or $3 per ton. It 
is a simple case of arithmetic to multiply this 
loss by the amount of coal consumed per day 
to arrive at a conclusion as to how much 
money the big coal consumers are permitting 
to fly off into the air from the smokestack, 
and how much it would'mean to a concern 
of this kind if it were permitted to burn all 
of this volatile matter ahd consequently avoid 
this tremendous loss. 

This, of course, does not take into con- 
sideration the irreparable damage that is done 
to the household furniture, to valuable tapes- 
tries and libraries, and to the public health 
by these poisonous gases being discharged into 
the air which is admitted into the homes and 
into the human lungs. It was not considera- 
tion for the public health or consideration 
for other people’s property which caused the 
manufacturing concerns to begin the study 
of the complete combustion of coal. The 
best ideas which have been introduced and 
which have been made practicable were given 
their first complete test, as far as Chicago is 
concerned, in the plant of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company at the Harrison 
Street Station in Chicago. The plan was 
worked out by A. Bement, a mechanical en- 
gineer, and by W. L. Abbott, the engineer 
in charge of these electrical lighting plants. 
The design of the firebox and the location of 
the boilers were arrived at after a prolonged 
series of experiments based upon this simple 
principle: It takes a certain amount of space 
between the bed of the fire and the boiler for 
this volatile matter or gas to be completely 
consumed. When the experiments were 
started Mr. Bement and Mr. Abbott did not 
have a very clear idea as to whether this space 
was demanded to raise the temperature of 
the gas or to prevent the mixture of the gas 
and air. In fact, they are not quite sure 
which of these necessities govern, and on that 
point the engineers of the United States are 
at variance. However, expert engineers 
abroad, especially in England, have reached 
the conclusion that the raising of the tem- 
perature of gas is the first essential, while 
the proper mixture of air is the second. This 
idea was brought to this country by an engi- 
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neer of a different school from Mr. Bement 
and Mr. Abbott,—viz., by Dr. R. S. Moss, 
who has participated in numerous experi- 
ments of this kind in London and Edin- 


burgh. 
MORE SPACE BETWEEN FIRE AND BOILER. 


But whatever the scientific principle be- 
hind this complete combustion of the volatile 
matter, the plan adopted by Mr. Bement 
and Mr. Abbott was to give a certain 
amount of space, not less than nine feet, be- 
tween the fire-grate, or-the place where the 
coal is burning, and the surface of the boiler. 
Whether temperature has anything to do 
with the burning of this volatile matter or 
not, it is very clearly established that if this 
volatile matter has not reached the stage of 
combustion before it comes in contact with 
the comparatively cool surface of the boiler 
tubes, it will never reach a state of com- 
bustion, but will pass off through the flue in 
the form of smoke. Where a boiler-room 
equipment will permit of it, it is a simple 
matter to raise the boiler at least seven feet 
above the bed of the coals, and thus, by giv- 
ing plenty of room for the mixture of air 
with the volatile matter, smoke will be prac- 
tically impossible after the fire has once been 
started ; but often buildings are so constructed 
that there is no possibility of giving. this 
amount of room between the fire-grate and 
the boiler, and consequently other devices 
have to be adopted. 

Mr. Bement and Mr. Abbott decided that 
longitude was as good as altitude, and so 
they placed the fire near the front end of the 
boiler and permitted the gas to pass back- 
ward under the boiler, but this was pre- 
vented from coming in contact with the cool 
surface by lining the under portion of the 
boiler with a fireproof tile which would ab- 
sorb and retain heat much more easily than 
would the tubes of the boiler in which cold 
water was constantly circulating. In the 
case of the Commonwealth Edison plant at 
Harrison Street in Chicago fully fourteen 
feet has been given between the front of the 
firebox and the point where the volatile 
matter comes in contact with the cool surface 
of the boiler.~ This plan has worked ad- 
mirably, and although, as stated, this com- 
pany burns about 2000 tons of coal per day, 
there is never seen, at any time, the slightest 
bit of smoke coming from any one of the 
stacks of the central power station. Dr. 
Moss has obtained equally satisfactory results 
by using what is called a Dutch oven. This 





is merely an ordinary oven arrangement the 
lining of which can be heated, and into which 
the volatile matter is discharged, where the 
temperature is raised and where the gas is 
mixed with air, and where the complete com- 
bustion takes place, the heat passing from 
that to the boiler pipes, where it is used in 
raising the temperature of the water. 

This whole matter is more or less tech- 
nical and consequently has required a good 
deal of study, as is shown by the fact that 
even the expert engineers are not in accord 
as to what produces complete combustion. 
When the engineers cannot agree, it is very 
natural that the men employed in the fire- 
room, especially the unskilled laborer, could 
not be expected to understand the principles 
of complete combustion, and consequently 
when a city tries to prevent smoke it is run- 
ning up against almost insuperable diff- 
culties. These difficulties increase when it is 
realized that popular ideas heretofore have 
been very vague as to what actually caused 
smoke. Moreover, .it must be realized that 
the vast majority of our buildings were con- 
structed before this scientific principle gov- 
erning the burning of coal was a demon- 
strated possibility. Naturally when the 
architects who designed these buildings had 
no idea that a certain amount of space was 
required between the firebox and the boiler, 
they did not provide room enough in these 
buildings for the installation of plants that 
would be smokeless. These buildings have 
cost an enormous amount of money, and in 
order to make the changes that are now re- 
quired by cities, especially where low-grade 
coals are consumed, not only the renting 
space would be cut down, but the changes 
themselves would require such a heavy ex- 
penditure that the building owner would 
hesitate before accepting a scientific state- 
ment as to what was required. 


* CITY REGULATION OF SMOKE. 


When these difficulties are summed up 
and are thoroughly understood, it is seen at 
once that the city which endeavors to pre- 
vent the making of smoke will have to show 
that there is something besides civic pride 
back of the campaign for smoke prevention. 
It will have to show the owners of the build- 
ings that it is dollars and cents in their 
pockets not only now but for an intermina- 
ble time in future before any compliance 
with the popular will can be expected on this 
score. A great many owners of buildings of 
this kind have made no secret of their past 
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policy that it is far cheaper to pay the occa- 
sional fine than it is either to put in an auto- 
matic stoker or to make a change in the fire- 
room equipment. In view of these difh- 
culties, the acts of some cities have been little 
short of ludicrous. The fact that the East- 
ern cities have been able to accomplish very 
much in the way of smoke prevention is not 
by any means a criterion as to what other 
cities can do. For one thing, anthracite coal 
in the East, where transportation costs are 
comparatively low, can be bought almost as 
cheaply, the amount of heat produced being 
considered, as the bituminous coals, on which 
the transportation charges are high. More- 
over, the people of the East have become ac- 
customed to using anthracite coal and will 
consent to use no other. That is a peculiar- 
ity of human nature which it is not easy to 
explain, but nevertheless is a peculiarity 
which must be taken into consideration. The 
people, once accustomed to using one grade 
of coal, will seldom if ever take up any other 
grade. The futility of merely placing an 
ordinance on the law books of a city has 
been demonstrated by the fact that Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Chicago 
have not been able to make the slightest 
headway against the tremendous production 
of smoke. 

It is only now that Chicago is beginning 
to gain any ground, and this is due to the 
fact that Mr. Bird, the smoke inspector, has 
adopted entirely new tactics. In the first 
place, Mayor Busse has spent his whole life 
in the coal business and knows more or less 
about smoke prevention. He appointed Mr. 
Bird, who is a practical man, and then ar- 
ranged to give him an advisory board of 
three expert engineers. Among them is Mr. 
Bement, who designed the plant for the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. Shortly 
after taking office Mr. Bird announced that 
he did not propose at once to fine the owner 
of a building the chimney of which was 
smoking. He said that he would go into the 
fireroom of the offending building and would 
study conditions. He and his advisory board 
would then map out a plan for the preven- 
tion of smoke, taking into consideration the 
grade of coal habitually burned. He would 
submit this plan free of cost to the owner 
of the building and would give a reasonable 
length of time for the compliance of the 
owner with these requirements of the city de- 
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partment. If, at the expiration of this rea- 
sonable time, the chimney was still smoking 
and no progress had been made toward the 
installation of a new system which would 
avoid smoke, the law would be invoked and 
the maximum penalty of the law would be 
assessed. 

In making these suggestions Mr. Bird and 
his advisory board took into consideration 
that the grade of coal used makes the great- 
est possible difference in whether a chimney 
will smoke or not. For instance, where an- 
thracite and semi-anthracite coal is used, it 
requires practically no effort to avoid smoke. 
They realized that -small sizes of coal burn 
freely while the larger sizes burn more slow- 
ly. They realized that if all fine coal is 
used, or if all large-sized coal is used, it is 
comparatively easy to adjust conditions so 
that smoke will not be made, but if fine and 
large coal, or what is known as run-of-mine 
coal, is used in a firebox, the very fact that 
the different sizes burn unequally tends to 
produce more smoke, and consequently the 
difficulties of smoke prevention become more 
serious. It is not an unreasonable thing for 
a city to demand that, after a boiler-room 
equipment has been suited to the consumption 
of a certain size of coal, that size shall be 
burned in future, because to-day it is the 
easiest possible thing to buy any size of coal 
that one wants. In fact, the large percent- 
age of coal mines to-day are producing all 
different sizes from screenings up to six-inch 
lump. Consequently, a boiler-room equip- 
ment that is adjusted to the burning of any 
size of coal, either screenings, nut, or lump 
coal from one and one-half to six inches, can 
be supplied with that particular size of fuel 
with the least possible difficulty. 

The principle of combustion thus being 
clearly understood by the consumer, the ap- 
parent need of smoke prevention being under- 
stood by cities and by the consumers them- 
selves, and especially the tremendous saving 
from complete combustion of coal being un- 
derstood, it seems very natural that in the 
course of another generation smokeless cities 
will be the rule rather than the exception. 
This is an optimistic outlook, but it seems 
to be warranted by the one thing which 
would make this consummation possible,— 
the fact that complete combustion of coal is 
the cheapest thing in the long run for the 
man who. owns the building. 























THE GOVERNMENT AS A SPENDER. 
BY ERNEST G. WALKER. 


CON GRESS, holding the pursestrings, has 

determined the national disbursements 
for the fiscal year of 1908-1909. It recently 
adjourned with a world record for voting 
public money, and the executive and the 
administrative authorities are dutifully cer- 
tain to score a new wofld record in spending 
the unprecedented total. 

This annual chapter in budgets reads large 
in every line. It was as ambitious in its be- 
ginning as it has been in its ending. The 
procedure was begun last September, when 
official by official, bureau by bureau, depart- 
ment by department, contributed to building 
up the book of estimates, till it comprised 700 
broad pages of federal print. When the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in December, dis- 
patched wagon-loads of those documents to 
the Capitol, they constituted formal and 
official notice that almost $1,100,000,000 
would be required of Congress at that ses- 
sion for the maintenance of the national 
Government. 

Probably a more valiant defense of the 
Treasury was never made and possibly none 
was ever less successful. Designs upon the 
national strong-box multiplied and were sup- 
ported by Congressional majorities. The 
ten-thousand-dollar items grew into hundred- 
thousand-dollar items. Millions were piled 
upon millions, heedless of all watchdog warn- 
ings, until at last the towering total of ten 
figures, solitary and alone among the high 
peaks of (Government expenditures, was 
reached. 

Treasury officials are at a loss for descrip- 
tions that will bring the billion-dollar term 
within the average mental grasp. The sum 
will require every penny from customs, in- 
ternal taxes, and postal supplies. It will also 
drain low the quarter-billion reservoir of sur- 
plus. It is almost one-third of all the money 
in the land, more than half the value of all 
the cargoes and carloads of annual exports, 
and only $200,000,000 less than the value of 
all our imports. 

A billion of money in twenty-dollar yellow 
backs would weigh over seventy tons. Com- 
pactly stacked against the Washington Mon- 
ument, they would make twenty-five separate 


piles, 550 feet high, reaching from the mon- 
ument’s foundation to its very top. 

To count a billion silver dollars, the best 
Treasury expert, working eight hours every 
business day, would require a century and 
three years more. 

Where will all this money go? It was 
appropriated through fourteen great supply 
bills, under more or less arbitrary classifica- 
tions. ‘The disbursements may be roughly 
grouped in three grand divisions, as follows: 


Postal Serwieeiis:c. 6's 0.cisie vbivic ware 0'0'o.0:88 $225,000,000 
Military Service.............+e+62-+-+ 500,000,000 
Other government service..........-. 225,000,000 


MILLIONS IN SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 


The bi-monthly, monthly, and quarterly 
pay-rolls figure tremendously in all three 
totals. Employed by the Government, draw- 
ing a regular stipend, will be more than half 
a million men and women,—more than could 
be assembled with any comfort in the ten 
square miles of the original District of Co- 
lumbia. ‘Twenty thousand disbursing agents, 
scattered through every State and Territory 
and in every insular dependency, will be oc- 
cupied in handing out the pay-envelopes to 
this tax-consuming host. 

The salaries of almost 500 Senators and 
Representatives will approximate $4,000,000, 
without including mileage and other per- 
quisites. But there are something like 300,- 
ooo persons in “ the Executive Civil Service 
of the United States.” Ninety per cent. of 
these are employed outside the city of Wash- 
ingten. While a considerable portion are 
clerks of various grades and capacities, whose 
duties are multifarious, the 60,000 and odd 
postmasters are included, as also scientists 
and experts, customs and internal revenue 
collectors and their thousands of deputies, 
laborers skilled and unskilled, law officers 
ranging from bailiffs to United States attor- 
neys and judges,—all whose places come un- 
der the classified civil service or make up the 
fruit on the tree of patronage. 

The military rolls, always large, are larger 
this year, since the pay of every man who 
carries a musket or wears shoulder straps has 
been materially increased. At the head of 
the military list are 4000 active and 900 re- 
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tired army officers, followed by 70,000 pri- 
vates, the latter representing the authorized 
enlisted strength to which the army will be 
recruited before many months go by. 

Then comes the navy force, distributed at 
yards and stations on both coasts, and aboard 
ships of war, cruising in nearly every ocean 
of the world. They number 2500 active and 
750 retired navy officers and 36,000 blue- 
jackets, of whom 6000 are just entering the 
service under provision of the last Naval 
Appropriation law. There are 330 officers 
and 8500 enlisted marines; 250 active and 60 
retired officers and 1500 men of the Revenue 
Cutter Service. 

Pensioners-of all our wars, approximating 
1,000,000 people, will draw $175,000,000 
out of the public funds that Congress has 
just appropriated. About 800,000 are for- 
mer soidiers,—all but 100,000 Civili War in- 
valids. ‘Their annual pension, paid quarterly, 
averages close to $200 a year. The rest, 
some 200,000, are widows. 

But the vast pay-roll does not end here. 
At least 200,000 more people concerned in 
governmental activities will draw compensa- 
tion therefor, chiefly contractors and laborers. 


THE POSTAL BUDGET. 


Quite one-quarter of the billion dollars is 
easily segregated. It is the money for the 
support of the Postal Service, the greatest of 
all the federal utilities and the service closest 
to all the people. The Postoffice Department 
is a little government by itself; for it collects 
nearly all the revenues it needs and disburses 
them without intervention from the Treas- 
ury Department. The cash tills at every 
stamp-window are emptied into one common 
postal fund. The Postmaster-General, not 
the Secretary of the Treasury, honors the 
requisitions and draws the warrants. ‘The 
income, as a rule, approximates the outgo, 
but whatever is lacking to meet the postal 
budget of $223,000,000 this year will come, 
as heretofore, from the general revenues. 

The postal budget, a record breaker, will 
be disbursed through thousands of channels. 
The eyes and ears of the Postal Service,—its 
force of 355 inspectors,—will alone cost, 
with their clerks, their traveling expenses, and 
rewards for yeggmen, almost $1,000,000. 
Railroad companies, hauling mail over more 
than 3000 different lines, will get $50,000,- 
000 of the money before the fiscal year is up. 
The aggregate of travel by mail trains in that 
time will exceed 400,000,000 miles,—a dis- 
tance greater than two round-trip journeys 
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to the sun. There are 39,000 rural mail 
routes and as many rural carriers, who will 
require $30,000,000 from the postal revenues 
for delivering mail at the farmer’ s door; 15,- 
ooo drivers on as many “ star routes,” over 
which coaches and buckboards with mail will 
travel more than 100,000,000 miles, at an 
average expense to the Government of more 
than 7 cents a mile. 

The Postoffice Department does not pay 
its administrative force of 1000 persons, em- 
ployed at Washington. The general Gov- 
ernment attends to that on an entirely sepa- 
rate account. But the department does pay 
working forces of tens of thousands, who will 
take a billion pieces monthly from boxes and 
other mail receptacles and speed these to des- 
tinations among 90,000,000 people. ‘These 
nimble-fingered, well-disciplined soldiers of 
the postal armies are handling 700,000 let- 
ters and postal cards and making out 200,000 
domestic money orders for every hour of the 
twenty-four. 

On the postal roster are 27,000 city car- 
riers and an equal number of clerks in offices 
of the first and second class. Many of these 
are to have a promotion forthwith, by the 
direction of Congress, and an additional $100 
a year. Besides its postmasters, the depart- 
ment is paying this year 2000 assistant post- 
masters, 10,000 clerks in third-class offices, 
17,000 railway mail clerks, 4000 special de- 
livery messengers, and 25,000 mechanics. 
The pay-roll for watchmen, messengers, and 
laborers exceeds $700,000. 

Congress has placed the Postal Service on 
a more generous basis than ever. The defi- 
cit will be large, much larger than the $13,- 
000,000 deficit for the year just closed. The 
Postmaster-General warned Congress against 
this to no purpose. When the uplift of cost 
for the service was apparent he pleaded for 
authority to establish a rural parcels post. 
He demonstrated that if only fifty pounds 
was transported daily on each route it would 
obliterate the great postal deficit looming 
ahead. No additional equipment would be 
needed. The income would be clear profit. 
But he was not allowed even to set up an 
experimental service in one county. 


BILLION FOR MILITARY EXPENDI- 
TURES. 


HALF A 


The military account is larger than ever 
before in time of peace, and has been rarely 
exceeded when the nation was engaged in 
strife at arms. In the: most comprehensive 
sense Congress voted for this account at its - 
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recent session $500,000,000, or one-half the 
total of all the budget, and approximately 
that sum will be expended for wars past and 
prospective during the fiscal year just be- 
ginning. It covers the deficiencies; liquidates 
$25,000,000 of interest for the public debt,— 
incurred in war operations,—supplies nearly 
$60,000,000 for the sinking fund; furnishes 
$10,000,000 needed to replete the pension 
fund, and $163,000,000 more for current 
pension demands; assures $6,000,000 to sup- 
port the score of State and national homes 
for invalid soldiers ; builds and maintains | ar 
senals, armories, and navy yards; allows $2,- 
000,000 toward the support of the militia; 
keep big guns frowning from emplacements 
at every important harbor, from San Juan 
and Boston to San Francisco, Honolulu, and 
Manila, and, finally, puts the army and navy 
nearer that standard of war efficiency, which 
is said to make for peace. 

The ramifications of military expenditures 
extend to Government enterprises of a purely 


civilian character, such as the- improvement of, 


harbors to accommodate our largest ships of 
war. The roadsteads at Hilo, in the island 
of Hawaii; at Santiago, where there is a 
coaling station; at Pensacola; the East 
Branch of the Potomac, near Washington, 
and harbors at two or three other places are 
being deepened beyond commercial require- 
ments for the advantage of the navy. 

Five of the fourteen annual budgets per- 
tain exclusively to past and prospective mili- 
tary operations, but include only a portion of 
the expenditures just enumerated. The 
amounts carried on these several appropria- 
tion laws for the current year, and the in- 
creases for each of those laws over the previ- 


ous fiscal year, stand: 
Increases. 





Army Dill .......... $95,382,247 $16,647,665 
Nave, DHT so ice a dws 538 122:662,485 23,703,978 
Fortifications bill .... 9,317,145 2,419,134 
Military Academy bill. 845,634 *1,084,069 
Pension bill ........ 163,053,000 16,910, 000 

Total .......00- $391,260,511 $58,596,782 


* Decrease. 


Interest, sinking fund, deficiencies, ar- 
senals, armories, soldiers’ homes, and militia 
are carried on other budgets, and would es- 
cape the attention of the casual reader of 
military items of expenditure. Many of the 
increases which Congress voted during a 
billion-dollar session were for making the 
army and the navy more formidable. The 
campaigns for the increased size and eff- 
ciency of the two military arms were con- 
ducted aggressively and, on the whole, suc- 
cessfully. The pay of every: enlisted soldier, 
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sailor, marine, and revenue-cutter private 
was increased $5 a month; of their officers 
$500 a year. Two new Dreadnaughts, in- 
stead of four, were authorized, each of the 
floating fortresses to cost for hull, armament, 
machinery, and equipage close to $10,000,- 
ooo. The annual cost of maintenance for 
such a ship, including repairs and pay of of- 
ficers and men, who must be supplied as fast 
as the ships are commissioned, will approxi- 
mate $1,000,000. The navy now compre- 
hends fifty-odd ships, built and building, of 
which thirty-one are heavy ships-of-war. Sev- 
eral of these are about to be commissioned or 
will go into commission within a couple of 
years, which means that the navy mainte- 
nance item must increase by leaps and bounds. 
Good judges say that the $150,000,000 mark 
will be reached in half a decade. 

Even the navy deficiencies, not carried in 
the regular budget, are mounting to many 
millions at every session. Four years ago 
Congress prohibited the making of deficien- 
cies by officials of the executive departments 
and attached penal clauses thereto. But the 
army and the navy are exempted. The defi- 
ciency item for navy coal at the recent session 
was $2,700,000,—a little more than half the 
amount of the coal bill for the battleship 
fleet on its voyage around the world. 


VARIOUS DISBURSEMENTS. 


An outline of the disbursements making 
up the remaining quarter of a billion dollars 
can be had from a table of the other appro- 
priations as follows: 





Increases. 
Agricultural bill ..... $11,672,106 $2,224,816 
Diplomatic and Consu- 

WR: DR hats ono cictare 3,577,463 485,130 
District of Columbia bill 10,117,668 *322,930 
Indian bill ......... 9,253,347 *871,729 
Legislative bill....... 32,833,821 RE 488 
Sundry Civil bill .... 112,937,313 8,102 
Deficiency bills (3)... 59,995,973 4a Bae, 075 
Permanent bir gaye 

BIQUB. 6 ee:c bis ee ose 154,194,295 4,307,975 

POE tse eee oc e's $394,581,986 $55,546,927 

* Decrease. 


From this list of titles indicating ordinary 
Government expenditures must be deducted 
about $150,000,000 for the military account 
as classified. Interest on the public debt and 
the sinking fund, both carried on the perma- 
nent appropriations, make half of that sum. 
They are items which Chairman Tawney, of 
the House Appropriations Committee, char- 
acterizes as charges “on acount of wars.” 

The federal Government’s contribution to 
the development of agriculture is shown in 
the $11,000,000 total of the Agricultural bill. 
That pays for the Weather Bureau. Service, 
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the Forest Service, and many scores of farm 
and soil investigations that occupy a small 
army of experts. ‘They are soil physicists, 
entomologists, biologists, chemists in many 
branches, plant pathologists, crop technolo- 
gists, taxonomists, and many, many more. 
They duplicate some investigations and ex- 
periments that State governments are con- 
ducting. None the less, the service is close 
to the people and very popular with the 
farmer vote, North and South. The cost has 
been increasing at a rapid pace. Ten years 
ago it was less than ‘half the present figure. 

The Diplomatic bill pays the salaries of 

ambassadors, ministers, and consuls and meets 
divers expenses incident to the foreign serv- 
ice, 
In the business of conducting a municipal- 
ity in the District of Columbia Congress au- 
thorized the disbursement of $10,000,000; 
but half of that sum is collected by taxation 
in the District, which sum should be ac- 
credited as national revenue. ‘These are the 
only direct taxes levied since 1885, and are 
collected through local municipal authori- 
ties, 

The Indian bill represents the sentimental 
side of legislation and includes a large civil 
service for the education, support, and ‘wel- 
fare-of a multitude of vanishing tribes, most 
of them on reservations in the West. 

The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
bill supplies the administrative force for most 
of the Washington departments, for the 
Army, Navy, and Postoffice departments 
among the rest. It is sometimes called “ the 
engine-room force.” Its numerical strength 
is more than 25,000 clerks and officials. They 
are the Government employees of whom it is 
said that none die and few resign. The 
records also show that the salaries of this 
faithful, patient force are rarely raised, for, 
with all the increase in their numbers with 
the growth of the Government business, the 
total of the “ Legislative” bill is hardly a 
third larger than it was thirty years ago. The 
same measure carries the compensation for all 
Congress and its legion of employees and for 
most of the federal courts. 


UNCLE SAM'S BIG PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Sundry Civil is the great odds-and- 
ends appropriation, but it has swelled in ag- 
gregate and importance as the years have 
passed. Big bureaus are provided for from 
this budget, particularly the Geological Sur- 
vey, which conducts operations in nearly 
every State and Territory, and the Coast 
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and Geodetic Survey. It likewise carries 
most appropriations for public works, which 
are taking many millions annually from the 
Treasury. This year it will be close to $75,- 
000,000, and may far exceed that sum. The 
Panama Canal project, which will wed the 
two oceans and make real the dream of cen- 
turies, leads all the public-works items. It 
is now costing $3,000,000 a month, and the 
rate will be larger as the enterprise pro- 
gresses, 

Dredges and derricks and like equipment 
now dot almost every navigable inland water- 
way. They constitute the outward evidence 
of the Government’s activity in river and har- 
bor improvements, comprising 600 projects 
under the supervision of army engineers. 
The engineers are spending about $25,000,- 
000 of Government money this year. Of 
this $18,000,000 is under continuing con- 
tracts for building breakwaters, deepening 
channels, excavating turning basins, and 
otherwise extending navigation facilities cal- 
culated to encourage trade. ‘There are still 
Congressional authorizations for eighty-five 
projects, to cost $31,000,000, which must be 
paid for by this or the next Congress. 

There never was a time before when the 
Government was building so extensively and 
so expensively as now. Omitting new and 
modern lighthouses, rising on every shoal and 
danger point where the mariners are not ade- 
quately protected, the trowel and the ham- 
mer and saw are erecting structures in hun- 
dreds of towns and cities that will furnish 
an ocular demonstration to the citizen of his 
Government. A law has just passed that 
assures 515 new postofhices, courthouses, and 
custom-houses all the way from Maine to 
California. It will double the number of 
public buildings, toward the erection of 
which the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury will spend this year close to $15,000,000. 
The money goes in part for sites, which com- 
mand fancy prices when the Government is 
a buyer, and in some part for enlarging and 
extending old buildings which the public 
service has outgrown. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S RECEIPTS. 


Spending unprecedented millions for these 
and hundreds of other items, where will 
Uncle Sam get the money? 

The postal revenues and the Postal Serv- 
ice can well be eliminated from the answer. 
In round numbers, $1,000,000 comes jingling 
through the customs-houses every business 
day. <A year ago it was almost $1,000,000 
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every calendar day, but times have changed. 
The financial and industrial depression has 
been accompanied by a falling off in imports, 
which means a falling off in duties. It is a 
Presidential campaign year. ‘That always 
affects business unfavorably, and if it does 
not affect imports this year, as usually 
happens, the prospective revision of the tariff 
will produce such an effect. 

In normal modern years nearly another 
$1,000,000 comes in every business day for 
internal taxes. These represent chiefly 
moneys paid as a tax on distilled and malted 
liquors, on tobacco and ‘cigars, and for spe- 
cial licenses, wholesale and retail, for those 
who sell. These internal-révenue totals are 
affected by much the same influences as de- 
press the total of customs dues. In the last 
twelve months they fell to $260,000,000. 

Numerous other sources of federal reve- 
nue yield large sums. ‘They are hardly more 
than driblets, however, when the Govern- 
ment’s gigantic operations are considered. 
The proceeds from the sale of public lands 
average $6,000,000, practically all of which 
is transferred to the fund for agricultural 
colleges,—one in every State and Territory,— 
and to the fund for the reclamation of arid 
Western tracts. The District of Columbia 
yields the same sum in realty and personal 
taxes, all of which is spent on the Washing- 
ton City government. Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts from other sources, including patent 
fees, now make about $60,000,000. 


THIS YEAR’S BALANCE SHEET. 


Various estimates are made of what the 
revenues will be for this billion-dollar year. 
The figure probably will not exceed $600,- 
000,000; with the postal revenues it will be 
$200,000,000 more. The exact appropria- 
tions covering the entire session were $1,008,- 
804,894. This included deficiencies, some of 
which were used before this fiscal year be- 
gan. But the total for the fiscal year will re- 
main about the same, because other deficien- 
cies must be provided for this year, when 
Congress next assembles. 

The prospect, therefore, remains for a defi- 
cit of $200,000,000 before June 30, 1909, 
rolls round, which will be far and away the 
greatest deficit of any year since the Civil 
War. To meet it the Treasury has a $240,- 
000,000 surplus, which should suffice. Ii it 
is not enough, there remains the expedient of 
selling bonds. 
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CONGRESS AND THE ESTIMATES. 


The House organization is built to curb 
extravagant tendencies. The Appropriations 
Committee, which prepares and_ handles 
about half of the annual budgets,—and keeps 
a supervision over all of them, because it has 
jurisdiction over all deficiencies whatso- 
ever,—is composed of seventeen seasoned, 
steady men. It is now the big committee of 
the House and its membership is very care- 
fully selected. The law requires that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have the esti- 
mates by October 15, in ample time for print- 
ing, so that this and other appropriation com- 
mittees of the House, where all bills affect- 
ing the revenues must originate, can have the 
information by December. 

The Committee on Appropriations,—or 
some subcommittee thereof,—is in almost 
daily session from the time that Congress con- 
venes. It conducts comprehensive and care- 
ful hearings, at which the estimates for fu- 
ture expenditures are reviewed. Hundreds 
of witnesses are called, including cabinet of- 
ficers. The President is alone exempt. The 
committee took 3000 printed pages of testi- 
mony at the last session. The Naval Affairs 
Committee, which prepares the Naval bill; the 
Military Affairs Committee, which prepares 
the Army and the Military Academy bills; 
the Agricultural, Indian, Postoffice and For- 
eign Affairs committees, that prepare the re- 
spective appropriation bills within their juris- 
dictions, probably took as many thousand 
pages more. In every instance there was a 
determined effort to scale the estimates for 
the various budgets. 

The Speaker keeps a hand on all appropria- 
tion work. If he fixes a limit for a bill, it is 
reasonably certain that the committee will 
comply. He is, perhaps, less influential in re- 
straining the House from increasing a budget 
by the amendment process, but, in the main, 
his wishes prevail even there. He follows the 
measures threugh the Senate, where increases 
are invariably made, some for “ trading pur- 
poses.” While he is never a conferee, the 
Speaker watches proceedings in conference, 
and not infrequently gives the word that a 
certain proposed appropriation must not be 
allowed. His influence in that regard is 
potent. His efforts during the period of final 
adjustment of the big supply measures save 
the Government from many millions of ex- 
penditures, 














THE EIGHT NEWLY ELECTED BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Bishop Charles W. Smith. 


Bishop John Lewis Nuelsen. 


Bishop William A. Quayle. 
Bishop William F. Anderson. 


THE NEW METHODIST BISHOPS. 


BY FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART. 


NE person out of every twelve, one 
Christian out of every five, one Prot- 
estant out of every four, in the United States 
is a member of the Methodist Church. 
Hence, the significance and interest of the 
Quadrennial Sessions of the Methodist Con- 
ference to people of all religious creeds. Be- 
sides the measures adopted as outlined in the 
editorial paragraphs in the Review last 
month, the Baltimore Conference abolished 
the six-months’ probation as a condition of 
church membership, consolidated the Eastern 
and Western Book Concerns, changed the 
name “ Presiding Elder” to “ District Su- 
perintendent,” declined to make any change 
in the rule of the church on amusements, re- 
fused to return to a time limit on the pas- 
torate, and adopted with enthusiasm the ma- 
jority report on temperance read by Gov- 
ernor Hanly, of Indiana, endorsing the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

The business of the Conference culminated 
in the election of bishops. Eight were elected 
from the more than 100 candidates voted for 
on the first ballot. 

William F. Anderson was born in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., April 22, 1860. He was gradu- 
ated from the Ohio Wesleyan University and 
from the Drew Theological Seminary, and 
began at once a successful pastorate in New 
York City and vicinity, which terminated 
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four years ago in his election to the secre- 
taryship of the Church Board of Education. 
Bishop Anderson has dignity of bearing, is 
kindly in spirit, just in his estimates of 
men and measures, and is possessed of singu- 
lar tact and executive ability. He is indus- 
trious, and has succeeded in his churches by 
his ability as a preacher and devotion as a 
pastor, and in his secretaryship by his wis- 
dom, zeal, and fidelity to duty. 

John Lewis Nuelsen was born in Zurich, 
Switzerland, January 19, 1867, his father 
being a German Methodist missionary sta- 
tioned in that city. After a liberal education 


‘in Germany and this country, the younger 


Nueisen spent some years in pastoral and ed- 
ucational work in Missouri. At the time of 
his election to the episcopacy he was a pro- 
fessor in the Nast Theological Seminary at 
Berea, Ohio. He has written books worth 
reading; he edits a theological publication, 
and reads and speaks four languages. His 
technical theological study has not dried up 
the streams of human affection in him, nor 
the fountains of his spiritual life. He was 
the candidate of the German Methodists. 
The parents of William Alfred Quayle 
came from the Isle of Man, and Hall Caine, 
also a native Manxman, calls the heroine of 


‘his novel, ‘ The Christian,” Glory Quayle, 


after the bishop’s family. ‘The boy is a 











CHOSEN BY THE GENERAI. CONFERENCE HELD 
Bishop Robert M. McIntyre. 


product of Kansas, having been student and 
professor and president of Baker University 
in that State. At the time of his election he 
had charge of the important St. James 
Church in Chicago. Bishop Quayle is an in- 
dustrious worker, an omnivorous reader, a 
fascinating author, a popular dramatic lec- 
turer, and a powerful pulpit orator. 

The grandfather of Charles W. Smith 
was received into the Methodist Church by 
John Wesley himself at Belfast. The father 
of the new bisho, came from Ireland, and 
his son was born in Fayette County, Pa. He 
is in his sixty-ninth year, the oldest man ever 
elected a Methodist bishop. Dr. Smith has 
been for nearly a quarter of a century the 
able and successful editor of the Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. He is an eminent eccle- 
siastical lawyer, and it is understood that a 
man of his judgment and knowledge was 
greatly needed on the Board of Bishops. 

Wilson Seeley Lewis is a native of St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y. He has, however, 
spent most of his life in Iowa, devoting three 
years to the pastorate and a score or more to 
seminary and college work. For eleven years 
he has been president of Morningside College 
at Sioux City, Iowa. Senator Doliver, a 
member of the General Conference, who 
knew the strong mental and moral qualities 
of Dr. Lewis, did much to secure his election 
at Baltimore. 

Edwin Holt Hughes was born in 1866. 
Graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and from the Boston Theological School, 
he occupied important pulpits in and around 


Boston, and has for five years: been president 


of the De Pauw University.. He ‘is a man 


Bishop Wilson S. Lewis. 





AT BALTIMORE IN MAY. 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. Bishop Frank M. Bristol. 


of keen mentality and an orator of remark- 
able power. He has been a brilliant success 
as a college president, doubling the student 
attendance and the endowment under his 
administration. 

Robert McIntyre comes from Scotland, 
having been born in Selkirk. The father, 
who moved to Philadelphia when his family 
was young, soon died, leaving Robert, at 
seventeen years of age, with a stepmother 
and a large family of small children to sup- 
port. The young man learned the brick- 
layer’s trade ‘and took good care of those 
dependent on him. He is one of the most 
fascinating public speakers in the United 
States. His six years’ pastorate in . Los 
Angeles has been phenomenally, successful. 
He is also an author, with a volume of 
poems and a novel to his credit. 

Frank Bristol worked on a farm near 
Kankakee, Ill., in the summer and clerked 
in a drug store in the winter to support and 
educate himself. He was graduated from 
the Northwestern University at an early age. 
He preached for many years with great suc- 
cess in the most important pulpits of Chicago 
and Evanston. Bishop Bristol has a charm- 
ing personality, a virile mentality, and an 
esthetic temperament. He has been for 
eleven years pastor of the Metropolitan 
Church in Washington. President McKin- 
ley more than once declared he had never 
heard Dr. Bristol preach a poor sermon. 

It is interesting as proving that Metho- 
dism is true to her tradition in remaining the 
church of the common people that not:a 
single one of these eight bishops was the 
child of wealth or ease. ‘Two were poor 
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immigrant boys; three others were the sons 
of immigrants. Of the eight, one was the 
son of a weaver; three others.had poor 
Methodist preachers for fathers; three were 
the sons of humble farmers, and one was the 
child of a merchant, and he while yet a mere 
lad was compelled to “ get out and dig for 
himself.” ‘The homes of these boys, however, 
were rich in the highest thought, the noblest 
ambition, and the finest character. These 
very sons of poverty and toil are now the 
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favorites of wealth and culture as well as 
the proud possession of the plain people 
and the poor. Not all of the good bishop 
timber was exhausted in the election. It 
looks as though the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had made no mistake in the selection 
of the men who are to wear her honors and 
lead in her contests: men of character, of 
ability, of availability, of devotion to the 
temporal and spiritual interests of their fel- 
low-men, 





QUEBEC, THREE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 
CHAMPLAIN. 


BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN. 


"THE first world-gathering to which Can- 
ada has bidden the nations is not a 
commercial or industrial world’s fair, but a 
birthday féte, the celebration of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
city of Quebec, the “ Cradle of Canada.” 
Just three centuries ago (on July 3, 1608), 
the stout-hearted French navigator, Samuel 
de Champlain, who 
had come to Canada 
in the service of a 
wealthy French mer- 
chant and with the 
the authorization of 
his king, began the 
erection of a_block- 
house on the heights 
of Quebec, laying the 
foundation of the city 
which still bears that . 
name. ‘The era of 
French discovery and 
exploration in the New 
World, of course, 
actually dates from 
Jacques Cartier’s first 
visit to Canada, in 
1534. His attempted 
settlement at Cap 
Rouge, however, failed, and there was no 
further French exploration until Champlain, 
on that third day of July, 300 years ago, 
laid the foundation of the Canadian nation. 
In this month of the year 1908 the inhabi- 
tants of the Dominion, no longer merely 
French or merely English, but of a real dis- 
tinct type, Canadian, will celebrate with fit- 





SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, FOUNDER OF CANADA, 
(From an old print.) 


ting ceremonies the three-hundredth birth- 
day of Quebec. Beginning July 20, and 
continuing for five or six days, there will be 
a splendid pageant in the old city, under the 
direction of Mr. Frank Lascelles, who con- 
ducted the successful Oxford pageant in 
England last year. 

The three centuries of Canadian history 
will be recalled in this 
pageant, from the 
landing of Cartier 
until at last, in one 
great final scene (to 
quote Mr. Lascelles’ © 
words), the like of 
which 
taxes one’s imagination 
to the utmost, we shall 
see our common ances- 
tors side by side, as they 
have been ever since, in 
one of the greatest as- 
semblies that the heart 
of man can conceive. In 
one great group will be 
gathered all of the his- 
torical characters who 
have played their parts 
in the various scenes, 
and beyond them some 
thousands of soldiers of 
; France, of England, and 
of America sent to Quebec to do honor to this 
great tercentenary celebration. 


The historic battle on the Plains of Abra- 
ham will be reproduced, the fight between the 
French and the English on September 15, 
1759, and also the French victory of a few 
months later. Wolfe will again be victo- 
rious, and Levis will again defeat Murray. 
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THE CHAMPLAIN MONUMENT, QUEBEC. 


the Colonies, 


the 





MR. FRANK LASCELLES, 
(Organizer of the Quebec Pageant.) 


Earl of Crewe; the 


The British Empire will be represented French Government by a full admiral, 
on this memorable occasion by the Prince and our own Government by Vice-Presi- 
of Wales and the Secretary of State for dent Fairbanks. Besides these eminent rep- 




















CHAMPLAIN’S BLOCKHOUSE, FROM WHICH QUEBEC GREW. 


(This illustration appears in Champlain’s edition of his travels pub- 
lished in 1613. A, storehouse; B, doveeote; C, armory and workmen’s 
lodging; D, workmen’s lodging ; , dial; F, blacksmith == me- 
chanics’ lodging: G, galleries all about the dwellings; H, mplain’s 
house ; I, gate and drawbridge; L, promenade, ten feet wide; M, moat; 
N, platform for cannon; 0, Champlain’s garden; P, kitchen; Q, open 
space; R, St. Lawrence River. 


resentatives of govern- 
ments, which will include 
also officials from Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, and Newfound- 
land, there will be a repre- 
sentative of Brouage, the 
French birthplace of 
Champlain, and the liv- 
ing descendants of Wolfe, 
Montcalm, and other great 
names connected with Ca- 
nadian history. The fleets 
of three nations,—Britain, 
France, and the United 
States—will be in the 
harbor and take hon- 
orary part in the celebra- 
tion. 

The project for cele- 
brating the _ three-hun- 
dredth birthday of Quebec, 
while generally ascribed to 
the initiative of Earl Grey, 
Governor-General of the 
Dominion, was really con- 
ceived in the summer of 
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1005, when the St. Jean 
Baptiste Society of Quebec 
adopted a resolution calling 
upon the civic authorities to 
commemorate in some way 
the anniversary. This society, 
in its resolution, emphasized 
its belief and desire that such 
celebration should not assun.¢ 
alone a_ French-Canadian 
character, but that it should 
be Canadian in the broadest 
sense of the term. All in- 
habitants of the Dominion, 
without distinction of origin 
or creed, the resolution asked, 
should be invited to partici- 
pate in the celebration cere- 
monies. Other bodies and 
private citizens also urged 
the matter upon the civil au- 
thorities, and in. May, two 
years ago, a general committee was ap- 
pointed to organize the present celebra- 
tion. It was Earl Grey’s desire that in 
connection with the celebrations there should 
be some lasting memorial of the three cen- 
turies of Canadian history in Quebec. He 
suggested a national historical museum, but 
it was finally decided that the event would 
best be commemorated by the _national- 
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ENTRANCE TO LAVAL ACADEMY, IN QUEBEC. 


(Where the American prisoners, from Montgomery’s 
force, were held.) 











ATE AND ENTRANCE TO GRANDE ALLEE, QUEBEC. 


ization of the battlefields surrounding the old 
city and the creation of a Dominion national 
park. The plan includes the building of a 
wide driveway around the cliffs and the erec- 
tion of a great monument to peace in the 
harbor, a monument to rival the Statue of 
Liberty in the bay of New York. The Land- 
mark Commission purposes naming the park 
which they intend to encircle the city of Que- 
bec King Edward Park. This would be per- 
haps the only public popular resort in the 
world consecrated by battlefields upon which 
two peoples have met with honors equally 
divided, 

Nature and history have combined to give 
Quebec, with its glorious traditions of old 
New England and old New France, a unique 
location for a national park in the Heights 
and Plains of Abraham. A sturdy, thrifty 
Scotsman in the service of the French Gov- 
ernment in Canada, a pilot known as Maitre 
Abraham (Martin), secured, by means of 
a deed authorized by Champlain in 1635, a 
homestead overlooking the valley of the St. 
Charles River. His sheep and cattle grazed 
over all the high ground looking over the St. 
Lawrence and were watered at a stream 
which has given a name, Claire Fontaine, to 
one of the principal sections of modern Que- 
bec. It was on these plains and within sight 
of their green slopes that all the struggles for 
Canadian national unity were waged. It is 
a narrow mistake to connect these plains only 
with the victory and death of General Wolfe 
in 1~§9. All Frenchmen, as well as all 

_ French Canadians, remember that on that 
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THE MEMORIAL TABLET ERECTED WHERE 
MONTGOMERY FELL. 


field and with equal glory the French gen- 
eral Montcalm was stricken and died. If 


“HERE DIED WOLFE VICTORIOUS ” 


equally true and dignified is the inscription 

on the grave of the French commander: 

“ HONNEUR A MONTCALM 
Le Destin 
EN LUI DEROBANT LA VICTOIRE 
L’A RECOMPENSE 
PAR UNE MORT GLORIEUSE.” 

Five battles took place around Quebec, in 
two of which it was Englishmen who were 


the victors, while three are to 
the credit of France. The gov- 
ernment monument, indeed, is 
erected to both Wolfe and 
Montcalm. If, within sight 
of these fields, the American 
general Montgomery fell in an 
attack upon the city of Quebec, 
Canadians remember that Amer- 
ican rangers accompanied Wolfe 
in his victorious campaign, and 
Americans cannot forget that 
the great Champlain not only 
founded Quebec; he discovered 
one of the most beautiful lakes 
within the boundaries of their 
own country. 

In emphasizing the national 
character of the celebration and the sig- 
nificance of the event as indicative of the 
emergence of a real Canadian national type, 
the report of the Landmark Commission 
closes with this stirring paragraph: 

These few famous acres are no dilettante sou- 
venir of a dead and buried past, but the living 
embodiment of her [Canada’s] ancestral spirit 
at the zenith of its aspiration and achievement. 
Reverence for the mighty past is always the 
most inherent stimulus for bringing national re- 
sponsibility home to the present and insuring 
care for the future. It is the mark of all great 
peoples; it is taught by the faith of all religion, 
by the records of all history, and by the most 
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WOLFE’'S MONUMENT ON THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM, QUEBEC. 
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modern science of heredity. Science and his- 
tory also prove that the same essential energy 
assumes different forms to meet different needs. 
So it is no idle sentiment, but a scientific fact, 
that most of the national energy now displayed 
in bridging the St. Lawrence at Cap Rouge, 
building new transcontinental railways and 
transoceanic steamers, prospecting and survey- 
ing and pioneering far and wide, repatriating 
French-Canadians in the Quebec hinterland, or 
directing toward the waiting prairie the full 
flood tide of human life that surges so eagerly 
through Winnipeg Station—it is a scientific fact 
that most of this transmuted energy is inherited 
from the national heroes of the Plains of Abra- 
ham. We call them national heroes advisedly, 
because they represented all the dominant ele- 
ments of Canadian life to-day. We might call 
them international with equal truth,—for 
France, the British Empire, and the United 
States all shared alike in glorious victory and in 
defeat with honor. This makes the Plains as 
happily unique as they are undoubtedly immor- 
tal, because every race was seen there at its 
best. The corruption that ate out the heart of 
New France under Bigot was only an intensifi- 
cation of the evils in old France under Louis 
XV.; the bickering politics of the British Col- 
onies were beneath the contempt of statesman- 
ship; and England under Bute simply boodled 
her way to peace through a venal House of 


Commons and broke her word of honor to her 
deserted allies. But to what advantage our 
forefathers appeared when on our fields of bat- 
tle! Here they set us forever an example of 
the highest self-sacrifice and discipline. For 
here was “the very crucible in which our sev- 
eral races were tried and tried again in the in- 
tensest fire of war; tried and not found wanting 

~ oe end here, on these world-celebrated 
Heights and Plains of Abraham, to-day they 
unite ys all forever in a single glory and on a 
single field.” 

The Plains of Abraham really stand alone 
among the world’s battlefields. Here an em- 
pire was lost and won in the first clash of 
arms, “ the balance of victory was redressed 
in the second, and the honor of each army was 
heightened in both.” ‘This joint celebration 
in the British colony comes at a happy mo- 
ment, when England and France, the mother 
countries, have come together in a cordial un- 
derstanding. The entente cordiale which 
now unites the two peoples really began years 
ago, when the Dominion Government erected 
the joint monument in Quebec Park to Wolfe 
and Montcalm. 





THE OLYMPIC GAMES IN LONDON. 
BY EDWARD G. HAWKE. 


[The following account of the preparations for the celebration of the fifth modern 
Olympiad this month in the grounds of the Franco-British Exposition is contributed by a 


London correspondent.—THE EbprrTor.] 


HE idea of reviving the ancient Olympic 
games under conditions suited to the 
modern. world arose in the fertile brain of 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the French pub- 
licist, in 1894. He propounded it at an ath- 
letic congress sitting in Paris and it met with 
a cordial reception. An international Olym- 
pic Committee was formed; the larger states 
sent three members apiece, the smaller states 
one member each. This body at once began 
to organize the first modern Olympic fes- 
tival, which was held at Athens in 1896, in 
the ancient Stadium, reseated with marble for 
the occasion by a wealthy Greek merchant of 
Alexandria, M. Averoff. This festival was a 
great success. No longer confined, as the old 
games in the Altis at Olympia had been, to 
men of one race, the Athenian games at- 
tracted competitors of many nations, and the 
athletes of America distinguished themselves 
by winning nearly all the chief events. The 
long-distance race from Marathon, associated 
with the old games at Athens, was also re- 


vived, and was won by a Greek peasant. It 
was generally felt, after this festival, that 
Baron de Coubertin’s idea had justified itself, 
and that the Olympic Committee must go on 
with its work. A second Olympiad was ac- 
cordingly celebrated at Paris in 1900, and a 
third at St. Louis in 1904. The fourth was 
held at Athens again in 1906. Circumstances 
prevented the Italian committee from carry- 
ing out their plans, and they ceded their turn 
to England. The British Olympic Associa- 
tion took up the work with great ardor and 
secured the co-operation of almost all the 
powerful bodies controlling various forms of 
sport in the country. At its head is Lord 
Desborough, who, as W. H. Grenfell, was 
a famous Oxford oarsman and athlete, and 
who is deservedly popular at court and in so- 
ciety. On the council are eminent sportsmen 
like Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, the motor- 
ist; Lord Cheylesmere, the leading spirit of 
the National Rifle Association; Sir- Lees 
Knowles, the old Cambridge athlete; Major 
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THE OLYMPIC STADIUM IN THE GROUNDS OF THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXPOSITION, LONDON. 


(The central lawn is 210 yards long and 100 yards wide. There is a great swimming-tank on the western edge. The tiers of seats will accommodate between 70,000 
and 80,000 spectators.) 
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Egerton Green, of Hurlingham, and as hon- 
orary secretary, the courteous and popular 
Rev. R. S. de Courcy Laffan. The late Sir 
Howard Vincent, whose recent death is much 
regretted on both sides of the Atlantic, was 
also a member of the council. Although, at 
the time of writing, the entry-list for the chief 
events has not yet been closed, it is already 
certain that the London Olympiad will be 
the most representative yet held, since twen- 
ty-two countries have announced the inten- 
tion to send competitors in one or more of 
the numerous branches of sport that figure on 
the program. 


THE SPLENDID NEW STADIUM. 


The first duty of the promoters was to se- 
cure a suitable arena for purely athletic con- 
tests. The new Stadium attests their suc- 
cess. No such building has ever been seen in 
modern Europe; in size, indeed, it appears to 
surpass the most famous amphitheaters of an- 
tiquity; and if it has not their romantic as- 
sociations or their architectural grandeur, it 
testifies to the incomparable skill of the 
modern engineer. ‘The Stadium is elliptical 
in shape. All round it rise seemingly in- 
numerable tiers of seats, supported on a 
strong but light framework of girders; there 
are broad entrances at frequent intervals, and 
the intervening spaces are given to dressing- 
rooms and refreshment-rooms, with an out- 
side belt of galleries for an exhibition of 
sports and pastimes. The Stadium is so well 
planned and so lofty that it seems at first to 
be a comparatively small inclosure, since the 
eye has nothing to guide it in estimating the 
size. It is in reality stupendous, affording 
seating room for between 70,000 and 80,000 
spectators. ‘Along the outer edge of the 
arena is an excellent cement cycle-track, 
banked up very high at the curves; this is 
twelve yards wide, and the lap is 660 yards, 
or three-eighths of a mile. On the inner 
side of the cement track is a strip of turf five 
yards wide, intended to prevent accidents to 
racing cyclists who may leave the track. 
Within this, again, is the cinder-path, eight 
yards in width, measuring three laps to the 
mile, and now in perfect order. The central 
space is one immense lawn,—in length a 
furlong, or rather more than the ancient 
Greek “Stadium” of 210 yards, and in 
breadth 100 yards. ‘There will be ample 
space on this magnificent grassy field for the 
short-distance events such as hurdle races, 
and for gymnastics, archery and other sports. 
This is not all. On the western edge 





of the lawn is a great tank of water, 100 
meters in length and 15 meters wide, for the 
swimming contests; it varies in depth from 
four feet at each end to about twelve feet in 
the center. A staging has been erected over 
the deep water for the diving matches; a dive 
of thirty feet can be taken from this in safety. 
It will be apparent from this brief descrip- 
tion that the Stadium is well adapted for all 
kinds of athletic sport. It has a far larger 
arena than the Coliseum at Rome, where the 
space for games measured about eighty yards 
by fifty yards, and it will probably seat as 
many spectators. ‘The typical Stadium of 
ancient Greek cities was about as long but 
was much narrower, because it was intended 
only for foot races, in which the runners ran 
backward and forward, and not in a circle, 
as on a modern track. 


AN EXTENDED SERIES OF GAMES. 


The Olympic games in the Stadium begin 
on July 13. But the contests in some sports 
are of necessity decided elsewhere, and sev- 
eral of these take place earlier. Thus, the 
Olympic racquet matches were played in 
April, the covered lawn-tennis matches and 
the tennis matches in May. ‘The polo com- 
petition will be played at Hurlingham in the 
week beginning June 15; unfortunately, only 
two London clubs and an Irish team have en- 
tered. The lawn-tennis matches, for which 
a good entry is expected both from America 
and the Continent, begin on July 6 at the 
All-England Club, Wimbledon. On July 9 
the shooting contests will start at the Bisley 
ranges, where the great volunteer rifle meet- 
ing is held; twelve countries at least are send- 
ing riflemen to compete for the Olympic 
trophies; there will be both individual and 
team competitions, with service weapons and 
with match rffles, with fixed and with wav- 
ing targets. Revolver shooting forms a sepa- 
rate section. Clay-bird shooting is also 
included in the program; this competition 
will be held at the Uxendon Shooting Club, 
not far away. Another outside event will be 
the motor-boat race in Southampton water 
on July 11. 

The Stadium program is so comprehen- 
sive that it must take many days. For it in- 
cludes athletic sports in the ordinary sense, 
cycling, swimming, water polo, and wrest- 
ling,—all from July 13; gymnastics on July 
14, 15 and 16; fencing, in a special ground 
adjacent to the main inclosure, from July 
16; and archery on July 17, 18, and 20. The 
athletic events number 25; they. include flat 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES IN LONDON. 


races over 100, 200, 400, 800 and 1500 
metres, and five miles, a steeplechase over 
3200 meters (two miles), a three-mile race 
and a relay race of a mile between national 
teams, hurdle races over 110 and 400 meters, 
walking races over 3500 meters and ten miles, 
jumps, throwing the hammer, putting the 
weight, and a tug of war. Two revivals 
that will of course be popular are the con- 
tests in throwing the discus and the javelin; 
elaborate rules are provided for hurling the 
discus either ‘“‘in the free style” or as at 
Athens, after the manner shown in the famous 
statue of the Discobulus, “ from a rectangular 
pedestal.” 

The most thrilling of all, however, will be 
the ‘“‘ Marathon race” on July 24, over roads 
for an approximate distance of twenty- 
five miles 600 yards, finishing with one lap 


‘round the Stadium. ‘The course laid down 


for this great race has, curiously enough, a 
close association with the poet Milton, the 
tercentenary of whose birth falls this year. 
For it starts from Windsor and runs through 
Slough to Uxbridge, skirting a part of South- 
ern Bucks, which the poet knew well. From 
Uxbridge the course bends northeast to Ruis- 
ly’s and Pinner, then southeast through Har- 
ron and Sudbury to Willesden, and thence 
across the open space called Wormwood 
Scrubbs to the exhibition grounds. Most of 
this route lies over comparatively quiet coun- 
try roads, as far as Harrow, and the roads 
connecting the rapidly growing suburbs be- 
tween Harrow and Willesden are not very 
busy with traffic. There is a steep hill be- 
tween Slough and Uxbridge, and after that 
the road undulates to Harrow, but the sur- 
face is as a rule good, except after heavy rain. 
The American athletes who compete will 
not at any rate suffer so much from dust and 
heat as did the runners in the Marathon 
race at St. Louis, won, as every one should 
remember; by Thomas Hicks, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., after a magnificient struggle. 


OTHER ATHLETIC EVENTS OF THE PROGRAM. 


It would take too long to innumerate all 
the other events to be decided in the Stadium. 
But it may be noted that there will be cycle 
races over twenty and 100 kilometers as well 
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as for short distances; that in swimming 
there will be a race over 1500 meters and a 
200-meter race for national teams of four, 
and that the wrestling competitions in both 
styles are well arranged in five weights for 
“catch-as-catch-can””’ and four for Graeco- 
Roman. In gymnastics both individuals and 
teams (varying from sixteen to forty) will 
compete. This should be, from the spectacu- 
lar point of view, one of the most novel fea- 
tures of the Olympiad. 

When the Stadium games have ended, 
there will still be many events to decide. 
From July 27 to July 29 there are to be 
yacht races at Ryde, each country being al- 
lowed to enter two boats in each of the five 
classes. On July 28 will begin the Olympic 
regatta at Henley. It is already known that 
Hungary, Sweden, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany,and Canada will be represented, be- 
sides England, so that it will be the most 
notable international regatta ever held. The 
English eight will be selected with special 
care, as there is a keen desire to beat the 
Belgians, who surprised every one by winning 
the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley. Nor 
will the regatta end the festival, for the in- 
defatigable committees have arranged Olym- 
pic contests at football, hockey, lacrosse, and 
skating for next October. Baseball and golf 
seem to be almost the only outdoor games 
that have been omitted. But baseball is not 
understood in England, and golf has been 
deleted from the program because the Royal 
and Ancient Club of St. Andrews, the 
benevolent despot of the game, would not 
consent to organize an Olympic competition. 
The golfers are alone in holding aloof. In 
all other branches of sport the efforts of the 
Olympic Committee have been well received, 
and all that English sportsmen can do will be 
done to make the London Olympic games 
both interesting and memorable. A fine club 
house, the Imperial Sports Club, close to the 
Stadium, is being rapidly made ready for the 
many fellow-sportsmen whom they hope to 
welcome from the Continent and from 
America. Englishmen are curious to see 
whether America will sweep the board of 
trophies as they did at the four other Olym- 
pic festivals. 














BOUT the time you make up your mind 
to go to Europe some widely traveled 
friend will show you some snapshots taken 
on Lake Maxinkuckee or Little Traverse 
Bay, and will say to you quietly and earnest- 
ly: “ Why don’t you see America first?” 

The question is tantalizing to a patriotic 
American. Of course you haven’t seen your 
own country. But no American ever will 
see his own country; it’s too big. If your 
doctor understands you as every doctor 
should understand his patients, he will fur- 
nish you with ample excuse for going abroad. 
He will tap your chest with his little ham- 
mer, listen to the pumping machinery in your 
cardiac region, and then solemnly advise you 
to take an ocean voyage. “ It. will quiet your 
nerves and strengthen your heart action. You 
need rest and play,” he says; and being a 
tractable and obedient patient, you get ready 
to take his prescription. 

Of course you will take the wife and chil- 
dren. God pity you if you have no wife and 
children to take. Seeing Europe alone is dull, 
stupid, monotonous, uninteresting. Travel- 
ing in strange lands and hearing nothing but 
strange voices that rasp your nerves with un- 
intelligible jargon, with no sympathetic com- 
panion to pat you on the back when you have 
humiliated an impudent portier, and no one 
to share your protests against exorbitant hotel 
bills, is lonesome business, to say the least. 
The chief delight of European travel comes 
from the sympathetic ear and the beaming 
face of the one who knows you and under- 
stands you best, who shares your surprises, 
your disappointments, your tribulations, who 


cheers you in your hours of travail and adds a 


jdyous touch to your moments of ecstacy, who 
listens with patient fortitude to your opin- 
ions of everything European, whose gentle 
presence is a benediction, and whose cheer- 
ful, hopeful companionship is a better tonic 
than salt sea air,—oh, well, if you haven’t a 
wife, take your sister, your cousin, or your 
aunt. Take some one. Even your old class- 


mate or college chum is better than no one. 
Imagine a man wandering alone through the 
palaces and gardens of Versailles, with all 
their wealth of sculptural beauty and horti- 
cultural grandeur, and no one to talk to! 





ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY TRUMAN A. DEWEESE. 


Fortunate indeed is the traveler who, by 
accident or intention, finds himself on a slow 
boat. You have time to get acquainted with 
people. A five-day boat is also apt to be full 
of machinery, sailors, and coal, and you 
haven’t the lounging-room you have on an 
eight-day or ten-day boat. Moreover, you 
must bear in mind that you pay for your 
meals when you purchase your passage ticket, 
and it is cheaper than living in a foreign 
hotel. If the boat loses her rudder or breaks 
her propeller, and you are delayed two days, 
you are just that much ahead of the com- 
pany. They will have to board you until | 
you reach your destination. 

Listen patiently to the advice of the man 
who travels with nothing but his pajamas,— 
and then forget it. He has his notions about 
travel. It does him good to impress you 
with his kindly solicitude for your comfort 
and pleasure. The man without a trunk is 
more to be pitied than ‘“ The Man Without 
a Country.” You can do without a country, 
but civilized man cannot live without changes 
of clothing. Nothing so mean and stingy as 
the man who wants his wife to live in two 
suit-cases. You want a large trunk, several 
steamer trunks, several bags, and a leather 
hat-box. This array of luggage not only im- 
presses foreigners with your importance, but 
keeps the portiers busy pasting labels on your 
bags and boxes. Nothing so imposing as a lot 
of luggage covered with foreign labels. If 
you stop at cheap pensions you can always 
buy a few large yellow, green, and red hotel 
labels from the portiers and paste them on 
yourself, 

Men will naturally take a couple of busi- 
ness suits of inconspicuous and neutral tone 
that are not easily soiled. A soft hat or cap is 
essential, while a good heavy mackintosh is 
much more practical than an overcoat. For 
ladies most travelers recommend clothing of 
some dark material, such. as blue serge or 
flannel, with thick boots and hood or cap and 
heavy veil, always bearing in mind the fact 
that fancy or showy clothing will cheat the 
wearer out of many of the joys and delights 
of ocean travel. For a trip to a Northern 
climate a “ sweater ”’ is an indispensable arti- 
cle of the traveling outfit, while the comfort 





of the traveler will be much enhanced by the 
possession of at least two pairs of shoes, one 
light, the other a heavy pair for tours afoot. 

You have a lot of friends who would like 
‘to go to Europe, and they could afford to go 
much easier than you can, but they don’t. 
They are contented to be squatters in the 
valley. They will never reach the mountain 
tops. You will want to make them green 
with envy by buying a dozen or more Bae- 
dekers, unfolding to their startled gaze the 
large red, yellow, and green maps which they 
contain, and by the aid of a large magnifying 
glass. pointing out to them the towns and 
cities which you expect to visit. Baedekers 
were made for those persons who are not 
happy until they can classify the fleas on the 
back of an Alsatian goat or can read the his- 
tory of the human race while dashing through 
a tunnel. But you will have to carry along 
these wonderful mu/tum-in-parvo encyclo- 
pedias of foreign travel, for many of the 
highways of European travel will be bare 
and empty without the remarkablelittle guide- 
posts that invest every spot with romantic or 
historical interest. “Take “ Presbrey’s Infor- 
mation Guide,” which gives all the informa- 
tion one needs to have for the full enjoyment 
of the ocean ‘journey, reserving the Baedek- 
ers for the matchless panorama of scenic 
beauty and historical splendor that is to greet 
his eyes on the other side; remember, too, 
that one of the chief charms of Baedekers 
comes from their careful and leisurely perusal 
after you return home. It is quite often ad- 
visable to invest in the cheaper and more con- 
densed local guides which one may pick up 
at the news-stands of the various cities that 
are visited. “These give much descriptive and 
historical information in a very compact way, 
and form an agreeable introduction to the 
more elaborate descriptive material found in 
the more pretentious guides. 

The steamer chair is one of the jokes of 
ocean travel. The joke is at your expense, 
and you may as well enjoy it on the trip. 
The steamship company sells you a ticket and 
then you pay a dollar to sit down. Of 
course, if you don’t like it, you can stand up. 
Some people are mean enough to stand up for 
eight days just to beat the deck steward out 
of his dollar. In selecting the location for 
your chair it is well to get on the windward 
side of some one who smokes cheap cigars. 
This may spoil the fresh crispness of the salt 
sea air, but it will also kill the smells from 
the steerage and the kitchen. 

If the band plays under your window 


. 
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every morning you will not need to ask the 
bath steward to wake you at eight o’clock. 
You will be awake long before that hour, lis- 
tening to the mellifluous notes of the trom- 
bone and the bass drum. When you get 
better’ acquainted with the passengers you 
will do everything you can to encourage the 
band,—take up a subscription for it and cod- 
dle the leader with generous applause. The 
noise will protect you from the bores who 
want to tell you all about their travels and 
their family history. If it is a German band, 
a little encouragement will bring on a 
“blow ” that will drive all the cranky peo- 
ple off the deck. It will prevent the whole- 
sale grocer from telling you for the third time 
how he cornered the potato crop in 1903. 

You have paid for your ticket, as I said 
before, but you haven’t paid the wages of the 
crew. Just when and how these fellows 
should be paid for their services is the subject 
of much dispute. Of course, you will have 
to pay them sooner or later. If you follow 
the advice of the guide-books you will pay 
the stewards and waiters at the end of the 
journey, handing them a fixed stipend, just 
as the box factory pays off its employees in 
your home town. But if you follow the good 
American style, you will fee them as you go. 
It keeps them interested and attentive. They 
know what they are getting out of you; 
what they will get out of “the other fel- 
low” is a matter of conjecture. They are 
only human beings, and they naturally gravi- 
tate into close proximity to a sure thing. The 
daily gratuity keeps them alert, active, ex- 
pectant. 

What is an ocean voyage without sea- 
sickness? Of course you have made up your 
miind to be seasick and you don’t want to be 
disappointed. Seasickness, however, is large- 
ly a mental condition. If you have been un- 
fortunate enough to hand a delicious table 
d’hote dinner to the porpoises, don’t say any- 


-thing about it. The fellow who can boast 


that he never missed a meal is looked upon 
asa hero. The passengers get the impression 
that he has the digestion of a goat. Every- 
body regards him with silent envy and ad- 
miration. He is prompt at his place at the 
table and eats every meal. He may lose an 
occasional meal, but the world is none the 
wiser. He carries his head erect and looks 
with sympathetic condescension upon the poor 
devils who are blue behind the gills, who 
show the traces of a bad night, and who are 
glued to their steamer chairs all day long, 
while the steward brings them salty and acid 
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tidbits to tempt their uncertain appetites. 
After all, the best cure for seasickness is to 
keep the stomach busy. Neptune always 
finds. some mischief for idle stomachs to do. 
Eat five or six meals a day. If you give up 
a meal, put in another one as quickly as pos- 
sible. You have already paid the company 
for your meals, and if the meals will not stay 
put, keep on eating until they do. 

How you will miss your dear friend, the 
baggage-check! In deep, penitential contri- 
tion you will ask forgiveness for all the male- 
dictions you have heaped upon the head of the 
American baggage smasher. If Sancho Panza 
had been a traveler in the twentieth century 
he would have said, “ Blessed be the man 
who first invented baggage-checks.” © Sleep 


was a good thing to invent, but how can a. 


man sleep when his baggage is in the hands 
of strangers who cannot understand the Eng- 
lish language? On the Continent your bag- 
gage will be weighed. the same as any other 
freight, anc you will pay for it by the pound, 
receiving in return a receipt covered with 
strange and _ unintelligible hieroglyphics, 
which constitutes the only visible evidence 
you have that you are the owner of the bag- 
gage. While this receipt is better than no 
clue at all, it is a poor substitute for the fa- 
miliar baggage-check of your native land. 
Instead of resting serenely in that calm and 
trustful feeling that comes from the posses- 
sion of a little pasteboard tag, you will be on 
the jump as soon as you reach your destina- 
tion. And when you have “ assembled’” all 
your luggage, you climb to the top of the 
heap and yell like Monte Cristo for a por- 
tier. No use trying to find one who under- 
stands English. You are lucky if you can 
find out who understands your motions. 

If your luggage is to cross the frontier 
from Germany into France, it will all be 
piled on a bench, while a fiend with dirty 
face and greasy hands, who looks like an iron- 
moulder on a strike, will run his smutty 
fingers under all your clean linen to see if 
you have hidden away any cigars, liquor, 
matches, or playing-cards. To watch these 
coal-heavers go through your baggage you 
would think that the entire political and in- 
dustrial structure of Europe rested upon 
matches and playing-cards. The grimy off- 
cials and the absurd performance are all in 
striking contrast to the businesslike methods 
and the clean, dapper, gentlemanly officials 
which greet you in England or in your own 
port at New York. After these stokers have 
wiped their hands on your boiled shirts and 
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underwear, you close your boxes and bags and 
again throw yourself upon the mercy of the 
burly highwayman with the blue blouse, who 
reshoulders your luggage, and you trudge. 
along after him, wondering what he is going 
to do with you next. He soon builds another 
pyramid with it, and you stand guard over it 
while he searches for a carriage to haul you 
to the hotel. You shout the name of the 
hotel through all the various changes of ac- 
cent and inflection. The driver looks at your 
motions with the intelligence of a Long 
Island squab. Finally you think of the 
printed card or letterhead of the hotel stored 
away in your pocket. You flash it upon him, 
there comes a gladdening gleam of almost 
human intelligence into his stony counte- 
nance, and off you go to the hostelry of your 
choice. Always carry a printed card of your 


‘hotel in your pocket, for there is no possibility 


of your pronouncing its name in such a way 
that the average Frenchman can understand 
it. I called a taximeter in Paris and said to 
the driver: 

“T want to.go to the Hotel Lord Byron.” 

The jabbering jehu shook his head and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T want to go to Hotel Lord Bee-ron,” I 
repeated. 

He again gave me a look that was hope- 
lessly and helplessly blank. 

I tried another one on him. I said: 

““T want to go to Hotel Beer-ong.” 

He gave his shoulders another shrug and 
was about to drive off, when I suddenly 
thought of the envelope on which was printed 
the card of the hotel. I pulled it from my 
pocket and showed it to. the puzzled cabby, 
and the gutteral explosions that came forth 
as he worked his jaw up and down showed 
that he had seen a great light. 

“ Oh, wee-wee, Hotay Lor Bee-rah, Hotay 
Lor Bee-rah.” 

We climbed in and away we went to “ Ho- 
tay Lor Bee-rah.” 

If you happen to be blessed, or cursed, 
with friends who have traveled all over Eu- 
rope on thirty dollars and fifty-eight cents, 
you will want to spend a day or two hunting 
up those quiet family hotels known as pen- 
sions. Your friends have given you letters to 
them, and of course you must present them. 
These family hotels are great institutions. In 
America, where we are all a plain-spoken 
people, we call them boarding-houses. In 


Europe they print the menus in French, add 
a few hotel “ touches,” and call them pen- 
sions. The pension is a boon to those who 
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want to get away from such vulgar things as 
elevators, electric lights, steam-heat, and other 
comforts. Climbing eight flights of stairs to 
your room and rummaging around in the 
darkness for candles so you can find the bed 
add a touch of romance to the situation and 
make you feel that you are traveling in for- 
eign lands. Better go slow on the candles, 
for you will find them charged in the bill 
when you come to’settle. You will find sev- 
eral other things in the bill. You will find 
candles in the bill no, matter whether you 
have burned them or not. If you don’t light 
them, you may as well eat them, for you will 
have to pay .extra for butter and eggs sany- 
way, and a few candles will help to supply 
the oleagenous elements needed in your food. 

Of course you will disregard all the tradi- 
tions and customs by asking for a fire in your 
room. If you should chance to find a small 
stove in your room, you will have to yell like 
a Comanche Indian before you can persuade 
the portier to bring up coal, and when he 
brings it up you will get enough to fill a 
crow’s nest, and there will be nothing to 
light it with. Wood and coal are precious 
commodities in Europe. They are displayed 
in the windows of stores the same as dia- 
monds and other jewelry. The reckless man- 
ner in which we use pine boards for all sorts 
of purposes will seem like criminal waste and 
extravagance after a trip in Europe. Speak- 
ing of fires, if you are in Cologne,—and of 
course you will want to visit Cologne,—you 
will see a portier building a fire in the hall- 
way in your hotel. He is not trying to set 
fire to the hotel. He is poking wood into a 
hole in the wall just outside your room, and 
when you get into the room you will find it 
full of warm air. It is a great scheme. By 
this system the smoke and ashes and dirt are 
all in the hall and not in your room. 

If you go to London in October you will 
want to take a hot-water bag and a high 
hat,—the hot-water bag to keep you warm at 
night and the high hat to put you next to 
warm propositions in the daytime. In Paris 
you will find steam-heat. In the best London 
hotels you can have a fire made in the grate 
in the reception-room or “ lounge ” by getting 
up a petition or a subscription. But don’t 
forget the high hat. It needn’t be a late shape 
or pattern. It needn’t have any shape at 
all_—in fact, the older the “ vintage’’ the 


better. You can dig up the one you were 
married in, brush it up a little, and it will 
take you anywhere in London and give you 
an entrée into the most exclusive business cir- 
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cles. Mark the words “ business circles.” 
The Londoner does business in a high hat. 
He will not remove it even while he eats 
noonday lunch. Keeping the hat on, how- 
ever, is a European habit not confined to 
London. If you go to the opera in Paris you 
will find the men in the audience keep their 
hats on until the curtain goes up. Even then 
they remove them slowly and reluctantly. In 
London you need not worry about wearing a 
suit that goes with a high hat. Everything 
“goes” with a high hat in London. A high 
hat and a fourteen-dollar brown business 
suit are not an unusual combination in Lon- 
don. Your American idea of plug hats be- 
longing exclusively to politicians, bartenders, 
and bunco men doesn’t go in London. The 
grocer’s clerk who sells you a pound of tea is 
very likely to have on a frcck coat and a high 
hat. He may also have a handkerchief tucked 
into his left coat sleeve. 

*Tis sweet to hear the smiling clerk “ bay 
deep-mouthed ” as you draw near a hotel 
after a long and tiresome journey,—but you 
will neither hear him nor see him. You will 
never see a real “ hotel clerk ” again until you 
plant your feet once more upon American 
soil. This important individual, who is a 
national character in our own country, is al- 
most unknown in Europe. You will register 
with the “ secretary ” in his office before en- 
tering the hotel proper. The secretary is not 
a lord, or a duke, or a Member of Parlia- 
ment, as-you may imagine from his closely 
buttoned frock coat and his faultless get-up. 
He is the secretary to the general-manager of 
the hotel. If you have lettcrs of introduction, 
or have telegraphed in advance, he will know 
you are the real thing, and he will quote you 
prices on various rooms or, suites: If you 
have not attended to thes- preliminaries, the 
secretary is likely to tell you that the rooms 
are all taken. Having passed the secretary 
and been admitted to the rotunda of the 
hotel, you will find what seems to be the of- 
fice, and you will begin to feel at home, until 
you learn that it is merely a place for getting 
your mail and the key to your room. There 
is no “clerk” to give you the glad hand*and 
call you by your front name, no one to hear 
your complaints or your kicks. 

Be sure to linger long and lovingly over 
the English breakfast with its cereal break- 
fast food and its toothsome, deliciously flav- 
ored ham and bacon. English pigs are fed 
on juicy vegetables and other good things in- 
stead of corn. On the Continent you will 
have to live on the memory of American or 
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English breakfasts. Continental races do not 
have the “ breakfast habit.” If a Frenchman 
eats any breakfast at all, it is merely a hot roll 
and a cup of coffee, and he wants it brought 
to his room. The idea that the first meal of 
the day should be generous and substantial 
seems to be peculiarly an Anglo-Saxon notion. 

You will also miss the Sleek, pompous, and 
well-fed landlord you have known in your 


native land. In German and Dutch hotels 


the portier and the waiter are the whole 
thing. The landlord or manager may assign 
you to rooms, but that is the last you will see 
of him. From that time on you are in the 
hands of the portier and waiter. You settle 
for your rooms and meals with the waiter, 
and all other matters that concern the com- 
fort ef guests are in the hands of the portier. 
You will miss many of the little comforts 
that go to make life worth living in your own 
country. You will not find a “lift” with 
red plush cushions and lounge to carry you to 
the tops of all the towers, cathedrals, and 
other high buildings. You must use your 
legs. Such things as baths and stoves and 
furnaces are all enervating and tend to de- 
stroy that physical robustness which you read 
about but which you seldom see in Europe. 
No use to look for an American hair-cut, or 
an American shave, or an American “ shine.” 
Europeans run to whiskers, anyway. In Paris 
the barber-shops derive their greatest revenue 
from selling false hair to women. 

If you are a “strap-hanger ” at home, you 
will have to get rid of the habit in Europe. 
The first time you grab a strap in the street- 
car you will be told to sit down or get out. 
No use of growing indignant when you are 
denied the American privilege of hanging 
on a strap. It is not worth going to jail 
for,—you can wait until you get back to free 
New York. Each car seats a certain number 
of passengers and the number is _ plainly 
printed on the inside. In The Hague and 
other cities of Holland an officer stands at 
each end of the car during rush hours to see 
that only the allotted number is admitted. 
In Paris numbered tickets may be found in 
the rooms near the waiting-stations, which are 
procured by passengers before they attempt to 
get on the cars. ‘These numbers are called 
out by the conductor of the car, and if you 
happen to hold number 431 you are reasona- 
bly certain that the person who holds number 
432 cannot get in the car before you do. 

Once on a European railroad train, when 
the door of your compartment is closed and 
locked, that is the last you will see of any hu- 
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man being until you arrive at the station. No 
conductor comes through every few moments 
to tell you how far it is to your destination, 
no brakeman to keep you company, no “ pea- 
nut butchers.” You will have to poke your 
head out of the window at each station to see 
if it is the one you want to get off at. In 
England you will have to do something more 
than poke your ‘head out of the window, for 
the names of the stations are not visible. If 
you are going out to Purley or some other 
suburb of London, the only sign you will see 
is ‘‘ Bovril ” or “ Beecham’s Pills.” But how 
those dinky little engines run! They whiz 
through fields and forests and shoot through 
tunnels and dash through cities at a speed 
that seems almost incredible when you con- 
template the little turtle-back locomotives 
with drivers hidden from view, with screechy 
little whistles, and tiny little cabs for the en- 
gineers. And very reluctantly you will final- 
ly confess to a liking for the cozy compart- 
ments which offer such comfortable security 
against the presence of undesirable passen- 
gers. It. is true that half the passengers in 


one of these compartments must ride back-. 


ward, but this is a small penalty to pay for 
the privileges of privacy and exclusion to 
those who do not care to mingle with the 
variegated sorts and conditions of humanity 
which fill up the average railway coach. 
There is much diversity of opinion as to 
what is the most convenient form of carrying 
money in Europe. As a matter of fact, you 
will not want to carry any money except for 
the small and incidental expenses of travel. 
The strain imposed upon your suspenders 
by the coin of the realm would be too 
great. You will miss those soft paper bills 
which you loved to roll up and stick in your 
vest pocket. Everything is silver and gold 
and copper. When you do see a banknote 
you are apt to mistake it for a printed hand- 
bill or dodger and throw it away. The art 
of engraving has not yet found its way into 
the manufacture of paper money in Europe. 
In England, when a banknote reaches the 
bank, it is taken out of circulation before it 
has a chance to accumulate any bacteria. 
What you want is some sort of paper token 
that is readily convertible into the coin of the 
country you are traveling in. For this pur- 
pose I have found the American Express 
Company’s checks the most convenient and 
the most widly recognized as legal tender for 
all kinds of obligations. Whether you are 
eating lunch at an out-of-the-way inn in the 
Black Forests of Germany or purchasing 
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trinkets in the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, the 
express checks’ are as good. as gold and are 
eagerly cashed by innkeeper and shopkeeper. 
Being.bound in small books and arranged in 
convenient denominations, you tear them out 
with all the ease and abandon of the man 
who tears business cards from a vest-pocket 
card-book. And you don’t realize that you 
are spending money until the books begin to 
shrink in thickness and number. When you 
tender one of these checks in payment for a 
meal or a pair of shoes the change you receive 
in gold or silver is not so heavy but that the 
weight may be distributed evenly through the 
various pockets of your clothing, and they 
save you the bother of computing the amount 
of money you are entitled to receive for a ten- 
dollar check in any country you happen to be 
traveling in, for the amount is plainly printed 
on their face. The only persons who will 
not accept these checks are the railway ticket 
sellers, and if this fact is kept in mind much 
annoyance and inconvenience may be avoided. 
- Of all the gentry that take advantage of 
American gullibility, none grabs the travel- 
ers’ check with such rapacious greed as the 
Paris shopkeeper. The sight of an American 
woman on a shopping tour with several of 
these books on her person is the signal for the 
most obsequious and servile attention and for 
a general advance in prices throughout the 
entire store. While these checks, which are 
issued not only by express companies but by 
steamship lines and tourist agencies, answer 
all the requirements of a convenient and ac- 
ceptable circulating medium, it is best, as a 
measure of safety and security, to be fortified 
with a letter of credit for £200 or more 
issued by the local banker in your own town. 
It should be carefully pinned in your inside 


vest pocket, safe from the nimble fingers of- 


those acquisitive individuals whom one some- 
times meets in crowded railway coaches or 
out-of-the-way places in southern Italy. You 
will not use the letter of credit except in 
emergencies such as the loss of your travel- 
ers’ check-books or other unforseen accidents. 
You can draw money on this letter of credit 
in one or more banks in nearly every city and 
town in Europe, but the bank never opens 
early enough for a live, active American, and 
it is not always convenient of access. A let- 
ter of credit, however, is a certificate of char- 
acter, and this, together with your passport 
signed by the Secretary of State, will give you 
all the financial and social standing that may 
be required to meet any emergencies that may 
arise in European travel. You will want 
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three separate coin-purses,—one for gold, one 
for silver, and one for copper. And you 
finally fall in love with the gold pieces. of 
Holland and France. They-are beautiful 
coins and they soon impress you as being real 
money. By the time you are ready to go 
home you will find it difficult to repress the 
wish that gold would take the place of the 
limp and flimsy rags in the circulating 
medium of your own country; but when you 
reach New York how good those “ rags ” feel 
and how pleasing the face of the Father of his 
Country on a twenty-dollar-gold certificate! 

And other things will look good to you be- 
sides the gold yellow Treasury notes. There 
are the skyscrapers, not beautiful at all, but 
how beautiful they look to the wanderer re- 
turning home from strange lands! Of course 
the streets will look dirty,—almost any street 
will look dirty after being in Berlin, or Paris, 
or The Hague,—but you won’t mind the 
dirt. American dirt is cleaner than any other 
dirt. It is newer and fresher. And how good 
the wideness and vastness, the splendid dis- 
tances, the boundless spaces, seem to you as 
you pull out of New York into the country 
that God made. But you will want to cross 
again. ‘There are so many things you didn’t 
see. You will want to go abroad before the 
splendid monuments and palaces of France 
crumble away,—even now they are badly in 
need of soap. They were built “in the days 
of the Empire,” when they could squeeze mil- 
lions out of the people whenever the King 
wanted to change the wall-paper in his draw- 
ing-room. ‘The dear old ladies who show 
you your seats in the Grand Opera House 
will not always be there. Some day the peo- 
ple of Vollendam and the Island of Marken 
will discard their quaint and picturesque 
Dutch costumes and will look just as much 
like Americans as the people of Rotterdam. 
The giant arms of the glorious old wind- 
mills that sweep the blue skies of dreamy 
Holland will give way before the onward 
march of gasolene. Better go before the elec- 
tric motor drives the gondolas of Venice into 
the limbo of forgetfulness. Go while the 
children are still feeding the pigeons of St. 
Mark’s. Go while the guide at Cologne is 
still able to show you the chest that contains 
the bones of the Magi. Some day he will die, 
and no one else can tell the story with such 
feeling as the fine old fellow who can show 
you the exact spot where Napoleon’s horses 
kicked chunks out of the altars in the Ca- 


thedral. Go while the old is new and the 


new is old. Better go now. 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
From the Evening Star (Washington). 


FOR those who have the welfare of the 

Democratic party at heart the -present 
must be a somewhat anxious time. Not in 
many years has the outlook been so unassur- 
ing, the prespect of unanimity in the choice 
of a Presidential nominee so dim. As no- 
ticed in our last issue, so thoughtful a poli- 
tician as Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne is 
prompted to ask, “‘ Has the Democratic party 
a future?” There is, however, no lack of 
aspirants for Presidential honors. The North 
American Review for May contained a 
series of articles on the Republican candi- 
dates; and in the June number of the same 
magazine are set forth the claims of no fewer 
than ten possible Democratic nominees. Of 
these, limitations of space prevent our notic- 
ing more than the following: 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


Mr. Augustus Thomas, the well-known 
playwright, in presenting the claims of Mr. 
Bryan, says that “the reasons for the 
nomination of a candidate of either party 
may be divided broadly into those of ex- 
pediency and those of sentiment.” In the 
first of these divisions, 


the chief question is the chance of success in 
the immediately ensuing elections. Under this 
head must be considered, first, the strength of 
the man himself measured by the popularity of 
his position upon questions which divide public 
opinion; and, secondly, his strength of that kind 
compared with that of his probable or possible 
antagonist, the leader of the opposing party. 


Mr. Thomas thinks that the question up- 
permost in the minds of the electors to-day 
is the undue influence of wealth upon the 
Government, expressed both overtly and 
covertly, as shown in “the successful resist- 
ance of any attempt within the ranks of the 
dominant party ” to revise the tariff, in the 
so-called government by injunction, in the 
punishment of small offenders while “ the 
laws against the big criminals are permitted 
to slumber,” in the “corrupting of execu- 
tive and legislative officers, the corrupt ar- 
rangement with party managers to nullify 
ante-election promises, and the suppression 
of the people’s voice in the elections them- 
selves.” 

Outside the machinery of government the 
iniquitous effect »f the influence of wealth is 
felt in the disc.imination of the railroads in 
favor of the larger shipper, and the exploitation 
of the public through the dishonest manipula- 
tion of corporate stocks. 

Mr. Bryan, more than any other man in 
the United States, says Mr. Thomas, stands 
indelibly associated with the protest against 


“all these evils. To his advocacy and influ- 


ence was due the insertion in the last three 
Democratic platforms of planks demanding 
the correction of the evils of railroad dis- 
crimination, the vigorous prosecution of 
trusts, and the revision of the tariff. More- 
over, it is 

a fact that the principal reforms which have 
come to be associated ‘with President Roosevelt 
in the public mind, and in the demand for which 
his party is by no means unanimous, were first 
indicated by Mr. Bryan.. 

In considering Mr. Bryan’s strength as a 
candidate it is recalled that in 1904, when 
the Democratic party abandoned the forward 
movement inaugurated by him, “and_re- 
treated to the parade-ground dominated by 
Mr. Parker,” the total Democratic vote fell 
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1,280,000 behind that of four years before; 
and when his strength is compared with 
that of the Republican candidate,—‘ prob- 
ably Taft, possibly Roosevelt,”—it is a ques- 
tion whether public faith and allegiance will 
rally round standards borrowed from De- 
mocracy and “raised by Mr. Roosevelt 
above a mutinous Congress. . . . or 
whether they will follow the same standards ‘ 


‘in the hands of Mr. Bryan, who first raised 


them.” 

The personal affection of a large body of 
the Democratic voters is, in Mr. Thomas’ 
judgment, a powerful element in Mr. Bry- 
an’s candidature. His Sunday addresses and 
the lectures delivered by him in his regular 
tours have probably brought him into con- 
tact with more than a million and a quarter 
of his countrymen, who have thus gained a 
“high opinion of his sincerity, profundity, 
and stability.” 

Mr. Bryan, temporarily deserted by the man- 
agers of the so-called conservative wing of his 
organization, regained and held the hearts of its 
rank and file by personal and fraternal contact. 
He has made converts and recruits. Other can- 
didates in the party may command equal respect, 
but no other can so thoroughly evoke, sustain, 
and augment the enthusiasm necessary to a mili- 
tant and progressive and successful campaign. 


GOVERNOR FOLK, OF MISSOURI. 


Governor Folk has been so much in the 
public eye, and his fame as an opponent of 
graft has spread so far and wide, that it 
seems incredible that it was only fourteen 
years ago (1894) that, as Mr. T. S. Mosby, 
his pardon attorney, says, he came from the 
State of Tennessee, “a young lawyér, lately 
graduated from Vanderbilt University, and 
schooled in the best traditions of the South.” 
Seeking no political honors, he devoted him- 
self to the practice of his profession, making 
it a rule to accept no employment that he 
did not know to be absolutely honest. His 
clientage increased, and the young attorney, 
““who was no dashing orator, no politician 
with a pull, but one who was learned in the 
law and diligent in his calling,” came to be 
known as a man that could be relied upon 
to do his duty. At this time occurred the 
great strike of street-railway men in St. 
Louis. The union men engaged Folk, and 
the strike was settled in a manner agreeable 
to all parties. 

In the campaign of 1900; when certain 
political bosses were naming a Democratic 
ticket for the city of St. Louis, there being 
no available man for the office of circuit at- 
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torney, some one sugested Folk. Folk de- 
clined. 


But the bosses insisted. Folk began to hesi- 
tate. Finally he said, “Yes, I will accept the 
nomination, but if elected I shall obey my oath 
of office.” The bosses heeded not the remark. 

. What was an oath of office in a city 
where bribery had so long been, as an attorney 
for some of the boodlers afterward declared, 

“merely a conventional offense”? How well 
Folk obeyed his oath of office they soon 
learned. . . . 


The St. Louis bosses threatened to destroy 
Folk after he had prosecuted the corruption- 
ists, and throughout his term of office he was 
“hounded, villified, and slandered”; but 
he kept up the fight, and at the end of his 
four years he had “ convicted more boodlers 
than were ever before convicted by any sin- 
gle prosecuting officer in the world’s history.” 

His subsequent candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the governorship of 
Missouri produced “the most spectacular 
political campaign in the annals of Missouri.” 
Opposed by all officialdom, from Governor 
to township constable, with the unlimited 
wealth of intrenched corruption arrayed 
against him, Folk entered on the contest 
single-handed, and, breaking down the oppo- 
sition, secured a practically unanimous nomi- 
nation. 

As Governor of Missouri Mr. Folk has a 
brilliant record; and the many good laws 
enacted in response to his recommendations 
testify to his deep interest in the moral and 
political, as well as in the material, welfare 
of his State. Though progressive in dealing 
with new problems, the genius of Governor 
Folk is, on the whole, profoundly conserva- 
tive. Heonce said: “ Let us be conservative 
in charging wrongdoing; but, once sure of 


-the wrong, let us be radical in its extermina- 


tion.” He has never appealed to class. He 
knows but one code,—“ the laws as they are 
written, not for the rich nor the poor, nor 
for labor nor capital, but for all alike.” He 
has vindicated the constitution and the laws 
with such courage and fidelity that every- 
where the name of Folk is known it is known 
as a synonym of law-enforcement. 


JUDGE GRAY, OF DELAWARE. 


In presenting the claims of Judge Gray, 
Mr: T. F. Bayard, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee of Delaware, 
says! 

Of the many candidates fiow about to be pre- 


sented by both the great political parties for the 
coming conventions to pass upon no one has 
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had the experience and training which should 
qualify the nominee of either great party such 
as Judge Gray has had, and no one who has held 
office at the gift of the people has rendered a 
finer or more conscientious account of his stew- 
ardship. 

Mr. Gray, having been admitted to the 
Delaware bar in 1863, was appointed Attor- 
ney-General for his State in 1879, and was 
reappointed in 1884. The learning and abil- 
ities which he displayed in this office led 
to his selection as United States Senator 
from Delaware in 1885. He soon became 
one of the leaders on the Democratic side. 
He opposed the so-called “force bill” in 
1892; and with regard to trusts, as is well 
known, he holds that the administration of 
law in regulation and restraint thereof 
should be directed toward the individuals 
who operate them. 

At the close of his Senatorial term Mr. 
Gray was appointed United States Circuit 
Judge, and his occupancy of this position has 
afforded further opportunity for the display 
of his ability. In 1903 Judge Gray was ap- 
pointed: head of the arbitration commission 
which settled the differences between the 
anthracite miners and operators; and 


to-day his name is a beloved household word 
among all the coal-miners of the country, and a 
synonym for justice and fairness with all em- 
ployers of labor. ° 


Since 1903 other strikes have been re- 
ferred to him for arbitration, and he has 
quietly and successfully adjusted the differ- 
ences in question. 

Judge Gray’s name was presented to the 
National Democratic Convention in 1904; 
but “the circumstances leading to Mr. 
Parker’s nomination were too strong to per- 


mit any show of success” for the Dela- 


warean. To-day, “ when every one, regard- 
less of party,” is seeking a good man for the 
Presidential office, ‘many Republicans as 
well as Democrats find in Judge Gray the 
man of their choice.” 


JUDSON HARMON, OF OHIO. 


Mr. Edward B. Whitney, writing on the 
claims of Judge Harmon, says that, for the 
purpose of familiarizing its occupant with 
the whole machinery of the federal Govern- 
ment, no office below the Presidency is supe- 
rior, perhaps none equal, to that of the At- 
torney-General. 

Mr. Harmon was admitted to the bar in 
1869 and settled in Cincinnati. In 1878 and 
again in 1883 he was elected to the bench 
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of the Superior Court of that State, where 
he was soon joined by Joseph B. Foraker, 
who afterward went back into active politics. 
In 1887 Judson Harmon resigned his judge- 
ship to become a partner in a New York law 
firm, and for more than eight years he was 
out of public life. In 1895, when Olney 
was made Secretary of State, President 
Cleveland appointed Harmon to the vacant 


attorney-generalship, and the latter con-. 


tinued in the office till 1897. The one fea- 
ture of Attorney-General Harmon’s work 
now of most public interest is the establish- 
ment of the federal power to deal with cor- 
porate aggression under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. When he took office 
the general opinion of the bar was thatthe 
Sherman Anti-Trust law was impracticable 


‘of enforcement. Attorney-General Harmon 


first and for all time demonstrated its en- 
forceability. He took up the so-called Trans- 
Missouri case, briefed and argued it himself, 
and won it by a vote of 5 to 4. He subse- 
quently proposed several amendments to the 
Anti-Trust law, one of which was the in- 
sertion of a clause casting upon the defend- 
ants the burden of proof as to matters pecu- 
liarly within their own knowledge. Some 
years later he was retained with F. N. Jud- 
son, of St. Louis, as special counsel for the 
Government for the punishment of, unlawful 
rebates granted by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railway Company. They recom- 
mended that “all its principal officers and 
agents who had during the period named 
power and authority over traffic agreements 
and freight rates be arraigned for contempt 
of court.” The recommendation was not 
acted upon, and Messrs. Judson and Har- 
mon withdrew from the case. ‘The nomina- 
tion of Judge Harmon for the Presidency 
would, Mr. Whitney holds, be an endorse- 
ment of his theory of how to deal with cor- 
porate abuse and corporate crime. 


GOVERNOR JOHNSON, OF MINNESOTA. 


Governor Johnson’s sponsor in the North 
American Review is Mr. Thomas D. 
O’Brien, Insurance Commissioner of Minne- 
sota from 1905 to 1907. He maintains that 
any candidate for the Presidential office 
“must, first, be worthy, and, second, avail- 
able, or likely to be elected,” and that 


what is required in a chief magistrate at this 
time is honest purpose, intelligence, knowledge 
of affairs, calm, deliberate judgment, and cool, 
serene courage, the courage to stay the spoiler’s 
hand, no matter whose it may be; withal he 
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should be a constructive statesman, for we are 
in a period of transition. 

‘Though these are very severe tests to ap- 
ply to any candidate, yet, judged by them, 
Governor Johnson evinces peculiar fitness 
for the Presidency. 

Governor Johnson has fought his way to 
his present position under particularly ad- 
verse circumstances,—he has, by the way, 
been newspaper editor, captain of militia, and 
State Senator,—and he holds the unique po- 
sition of Democratic Governor of a Repub- 
lican State. As such he has been a closely 
watched man; but the Legislature and the 
other executive officers of the State, though 
differing from him in politics, have accorded 
him loyal support; and on his advice “ reform 
after reform has been introduced .. . 
until now it can be said that Minnesota is 
one of the best-governed States in the 
Union.” 

One characteristic of Governor Johnson is 
that of going directly to the heart of a situa- 
tion. Last summer, when a great strike in- 
volving some 17,000 miners occurred in the 
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iron mines, the usual demand for troops was 
made by the Steel Trust. Instead of com- 
plying, Mr. Johnson went to the scene of the 
disturbance, gave definite interpretation to 
the respective rights of. both parties, ‘“‘ and 
the strike passed into history with a record 
of less disorder than would have occurred in 
the affected region under normal conditions 
in the same length of time.” 

Governor Johnson, in making appoint- 
ments to office, has always been careful to 
select men of the highest standing regardless 
of political effect. 

In Mr. O’Brien’s judgment, Mr. fohn- 
son is the most available candidate the 
National Democratic convention could select. 


He is 


a Democrat in the prime of life who has suc- 
ceeded in everything he has undertaken, who as 
Governor of one of the great progressive States 
has compelled the love of his party and the ad- 
miration of his opponents, who has in his pri- 
vate or public life nothing to explain or apolo- 
gize for, and who, by reason of his residence, 
antecedents, race, and personality, gives the very 
highest promise of success. 


DOES PROHIBITION PAY? 


ITH the current number of 4 ppleton’s 

Magazine is inaugurated a series of 
articles under the above caption, concerning 
which the editor, in his introductory note, 
says: 

In almost every consideration of what we 
characterize broadly as “the liquor question,” 
the point really at issue is prohibition, whether 
or not that word comes to the fore. People are 
not discussing temperance in the sense of mod- 
eration, on which there is no respectable dif- 
ference of opinion. Few now deny the 
wisdom of some restrictive legislation as to the 
manufacture and sale of alco’ ‘ic beverages. 

Altogether outs‘4* ‘7. common range of 
discussion as to *’  “.ucacy of legislation there 
is a question t. ..y American and deserving of 
reply: Does prohibition pay? 

Applying the individual test, Mr. George 
C. Lawrence ‘discusses the question from the 
economic side. He begins his article with a 
reference to a notable dinner which was 
given twenty-two years ago to a famous phy- 
sician. There were nineteen guests, all of 
whom applied themselves assiduously to the 
rare wines placed before them. The host 
meanwhile 
sat at the head of the table nibbling dry toast 


and sipping mineral water. “Isn’t that pa- 
thetic?” said one of the guests to the famous 


physician. “ Yes,” was the cynical reply, as the 
medical man poised his glass of wine in mid- 
air. “ Nineteen fools and one wise man.” 


It appears that eighteen years later the 
twelve survivors of this gathering met at an- 
other dinner. Ten out of the twelve drank 
mineral water. For reasons of health or of 
business they had become convinced that 
liquor-drinking did not pay. In that inci- 
dent, Mr. Lawrence thinks, is to be found 
the true explanation, of the present wide- 
spread legislation against _liquor-selling. 
“Look around among your friends and as- 
sogiates in business,” he says, “the men you 
know and meet, and note the change within 
your own recollection.” . In the army at the 
close of the Civil War practically every 
officer drank; “‘ to-day one-third are total ab- 
stainers, and drunkenness costs a man his 
commission.” 

Economic conditions,—in common par- 
lance, “ It doesn’t pay,’—form the great un- 
derlying factor of the anti-drink movement, 
which is primarily neither moral nor -relig- 
ious, but “a cold matter of dollars and 
cents.” Steadily man has been forced to the 
conclusion that he cannot afford to drink. 

The economic aspects of the anti-drink 
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movement are many. There is the all-im- 
portant one of productivity. 

Man is, if you will, simply an engine, and the 
question of running that engine most cheaply 
and efficiently is the question of its highest 
productivity,—its . greatest economic value. 

Purchasers of labor,—-whether that 
labor be of a sewer- -digger or a Senator,—want 
results from the human machine. And it has 
been demonstrated that the human machine run 
on alcohol falls far behind that which is not. 

No one has ever made a practical inter- 
nal explosive engine operated by gunpowder, 
though many have tried. No one has ever 
evolved an efficient human machine working on 
alcohol, though millions have tried. 

In discussing the aspect of longevity, Mr. 
Lawrence presénts some remarkable figures 
prepared by the eminent English actuary, Sir 
Victor Horsley. Where the average mortal- 
ity among adult males of all classes is 1000, 
that of saloon-keepers is represented by 1642, 
and of total abstainers by 560. Out of 
100,000 inhabitants at thirty years of age, 
only 44,000 ordinary persons reach the age 
of seventy years, whereas 55,000 abstainers 
do so. Consequently, reckoning the popula- 
tion of the British Isles at 44,000,000, it is 
evident that if- they were all abstainers the 


. kingdom would be the gainer every year by 


more than 4,000,000 work-years; and, fig- 
uring the average anaual earning capacity at 
$500, temperance, if adopted in England for 
economic reasons, would increase the labor 
output by $2,200,000,000 annually! - 
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In the United States, according to life- 
insurance tables, the percentage of the actual 
death loss to the expected loss was: among 
abstainers, 78 to 100; among non-abstainers, 
g6 to 100. The increase in mortality among 
the Indians, when alcoholic liquors were sold 
to them, is a matter of common knowledge. 

The economic waste of alcohol is recog- 
nized by many classes of professional men. 
Lawyers are no longer drinking men, as 
many of them were in the days of Aaron 
Burr and Daniel Webster. Fifty years ago 
many a doctor steadied his nerves for an op- 
eration with whisky. ‘To-day few, if any, 
do so. Why? Simply because it doesn’t 
pay. With the workingman the question is 
still more vital. Figures show that he, too, 
is decreasing his consumption of drink. He 
has found that alcohol is not the right kind 
of fuel for the human machine, and that 
therefore it is an economic waste to use it. 
In many cases the use of intoxicants while on 
duty is prohibited. Some firms require their 
employees to sign a pledge. 

The higher one goes in the social scale the 
more general is the acceptance of the fact 
that the use of liquor is economically wrong 
for the individual; and the same economic 
law applies to groups of individuals, the 
towns and cities. “ This is the explanation 
of the national spread of prohibition which 
has made 55 per cent. of the country, with 
33,000,000 inhabitants, ‘ dry territory.’ ” 


- 


cipeimi iis SENSE ABOUT THE ENGLISH LICENSING 
BILL. 


OT in a long while has the atmosphere 

of British politics been disturbed by 

such a storm as that produced by the gov- 
ernment’s L*censing bill. Anything that 
trenches on what the brewers and the beer- 
retailers are pleased to call their’ “ vested 
interests ” has an effect similar to that of the 
proverbial red rag on a bull; and the liquor- 
dealers and the brewers combine to fight 
tooth and nail in their common defense. 
When one comes down to hard facts, how- 
ever, it is found that those engaged in the 
manufacture and the sale of liquor have 
somewhat exaggerated ideas in regard to 
their “ rights,” as is well illustrated in two 


articles in the June number of the Contem- 
porary Review, by Sir Thomas P. Whit- 
taker, M.P., and Sir Oliver Lodge, respec- 


tively. 


“Tt is not the drinks themselves,” says Sir 
Oliver, “ that should be reprobated.” 


Reprobation should be kept for the conditions 
which adulterate and render noxious the liquid, 
and all the other conditions which iempt man 
to take more than is good for him. One of 


these conditions is said to be the mode of re- ° 


tailing to the multitude, wheréby social inter- 
course and comradeship can only be obtained 
in places where custom requires the <a of 
drink. 

A number of earnest people think that the 
present British system of licensing private 
persons to retail liquor for their own profit, 
and so to thrive on the excess drinking of the 
community, has turned out ill. Assuming 
they are right, in what way, asks Sir Oliver, 
does reform of the conditions of sale affect 
the producer? There is no doubt the change 
in the licensing system will fal a little hard 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 


First Toper (discussing Mr. Asquith’s Licensing bill) : ‘‘ Does he want to stop our beer?” f 
SeconD ToperR: ‘“ Not likely. If he do, ’ow’s ’e goin’ to get the money for our old-age pensions?” 


° From Punch (London). 


on the retailing dealers, but, as Sir Oliver 
remarks, they must realize that it is in the 
interest of the nation. 

It is a little hard on a man in the Reserves, 
sometimes, after he has settled down to a peace- 
ful home industry, to be called out and sent to 
a seat of war. But it is for the good of the na- 
tion, and he acquiesces. People do not 
cry out when‘called upon for sacrifice for the 
national good. 

The chief outcry over the present Licens- 
ing bill has come from the shareholders in 
liquor concerns and from the brewers who 
have also become retailers. With regard to 
the latter, Sir Oliver very pertinently re- 
marks; 





If, for the sake of extra profits some of them 
have stepped out of their province, have made 
themselves responsible for retailing as well, and 
have regarded public-house licenses as part of 
their assets,—well they must stand the racket of 
what may have been wisdom in the past, and 
may turn out unwisdom in the future. It was a 
speculation, and it may succeed or it may fail. 


Sir Thomas Whittaker says that all the 
talk of the retailers about robbery and con- 
fiscation is sheer impertinence, inasmuch as 
no license-holder has any right to a renewal 
of his license; he has only an expectation of 
its renewal. : 

With regard to the loss which the retailers 
may sustain, Sir Thomas points out that dur- 
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ing the time limit of fourteen years provided 
for in the bill there will be a large reduction 
in the number of licenses, for which com- 
pensation will'be paid to the amount of $12,- 
000,000, and that the amount of license 
values to be provided for at the expiration of 
the time limit will be about $415,000,000. 
Toward this many brewery companies have 
already set aside substantial reserve funds, 
and it is probable that the sum actually to be 
made up at the end of the time limit will not 
exceed $300,000,000. To provide this 
amount the trade would have to set aside an- 
nually about $15,000,000,—“ a compara- 
tively small and perfectly manageable sum.” 
Further, a considerable sale of drink would 
be transferred from the closed houses to the 
survivors. ‘ 
As mentioned by Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
loudest objectors to the Licensing bill are 
shareholders in companies engaged in the 
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liquor traffic. Sir Thomas Whittaker shows 
that many of these companies are overcap- 
italized and imprudently managed. Of 
sixty-one companies cited, four are in liquida- 
tion, and fifty-seven failed to pay any divi- 
dend on either their ordinary or preference 
shares last year. “‘ Those concerns which are 
weakest and most need ample reserve funds 
are precisely those which have distributed in 
dividends nearly all their profits, and made 
the least provision for times of stress and 
difficulty,” and it is from these that most of 
the outcry comes. On the other hand, in- 
vestigation demonstrates the fact “ that mod- 
erate capitalization, sound finance, good re- 
serves, and substantial dividends have gone 
together.” Put briefly, the results of Sir 
Thomas’ inquiry show that the sound, well- 
managed concerns will be easily able to ad- 
just their finances during the time limit 
which is proposed. 





SOME PROPHESIES OF A WOMAN SUFFRAGIST. 


HE battle for woman suffrage has now 
been waging in America for more than 
half a century. That the cause has a large 
and constantly increasing number of stanch 
supporters among college women there can 
be no doubt; yet other women,—many of 
them prominent ones,—have declared them- 
selves unalterably opposed to it in principle 
and in practice, writes Miss Annie R. Ram- 
sey in the current number of Lippincott’s. 
The inception of, the movement antedates 
the birth of the Republic; for two days be- 
fore the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the State of New Jersey changed 
the wording of the enfranchisement clause 
of its Provincial Chart from “ Male free- 
holders worth fifty pounds” to “ All inhab- 
itants worth fifty pounds,” thus giving the 
ballot to women as well as to men. As 
democratic principles and ideas spread, the 
property qualification became very unpopu- 
lar; and in 1807 a law was enacted under 
which only white males whose names were 
on the State or county list were permitted to 
vote, women and negroes being disfranchised. 
It was not till 1847 that any concerted action 
was taken toward the enfranchisement of 
women. Wyoming was the first State to 
give them the ballot (1869) ; and since then 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho have followed 
her example. 
In the last fifteen years the suffragist army 


has been largely recruited from “the most 
intelligent and reflective part of the com- 
munity ”; and when such a stage is reached 
in any movement founded on a plea whose 
abstract justice is admitted, “it is certain 
that the end will soon be attained; and it 
is no particular foresight which prophesies 
that woman suffrage will eventually be 
tried.” 

Four arguments of the anti-suffragists are 
disposed of as follows: : 

(1) It is said that women will.not vote 
when they get the ballot, because the ma- 
jority of women do not want to vote. 

No, of course not! Who does want to 
vote just for the sake of voting? But give a, 
woman something to vote about, and she is 
not slow in doing it. In three successive 
Wyoming elections 90 per cent.of the women 
voted, as against 80 per cent. only of the 
men, 

(2) It has been prophesied that, once the 
poll-habit is formed, the house and children 
will be neglected. 

It does not appear that a man neglects his 
shop or office in order to vote: why then. 
should a woman take a different stand in 
regard to her business ?—for assuredly home- 
keeping and child-training are the business 
of all women happy enough to possess a 
home and children. 

(3) The effect of the ballot given to 
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woman will be the degradation of her char- 
acter. 

Is it possible that thinking about politics 
is so degrading? How have men escaped 
contamination? Are reading and discussion 
upon themes and schemes of good govern- 
ment so pernicious that no woman can ap- 
proach them and retire unsoiled? What we 
say among ourselves and in our homes might 
surely be said on a slip of paper with as little 
harm to our morals. 

Do the prophets mean that going to the 
polls on election day is degrading? It has 
been claimed that the coming of women to 
the polls has improved the condition thereof. 

The prophecy may be founded on the fact 
that voters are not exempt from military and 
jury duty. Priests——who do not even give 
sons to the State,—are practically so exempt ; 
and doctors rarely sit on a jury. And women 
to-day follow the drum as nurses. quite as 
faithfully and fearlessly as their brothers, the 
chaplain and the doctor. 

(4) That the vast majority of women are 
uninformed, and not informable, on political 
subjects; that they will be the followers of 
the most successful intriguer and “ ward 
heeler.” 
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So they may for a time; and I would re- 
spectfully submit that in these things they 
would imitate the men they knew best. Very 
little else could be looked for at first, if 


every woman fit or unfit rushed to the polls; - 


but the.mass of women is being slowly ed- 
ucated. 

The thought and energies of many earnest 
women have for thirty-five years been de- 
voted to this subject of education and up- 
lifting, and the result must be forthcoming 
in future generations. 

The Lippincott suffragist condenses the old 
prophecies with their refutation into the 
following form of recapitulation: : 

(1) Woman suffrage will be tried; per- 
haps got soon, but in no very distant time. 

(2) It will not destroy the home and 
woman’s work therein, 

(3) It will not degrade woman or pro- 
duce any very great change in her character. 

(4) It will not fail because of woman’s 
indifference. 

(5) It will not overwhelm our present 
Government by a great tide of crude and ill- 
considered opinion. It is far more likely, for 
a while at least, to bring strength to reform 
and lifeblood to vital issues, 


PORTO RICANS AND AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


N OW that Porto Rico has become United 

States territory, the inhabitants of 
that island cannot understand why citizen- 
ship is extended to foreigners after a few 
years’ residence, and yet is denied to those 
who are natives of territory of the United 
States, says Mr. Frank Feuille in the new 
magazine, The American Colonial Review 
and Intertropical Magazine (also published 
in Spanish under the title Revista Colonial 
Americana y Magazine Intertropical). Ow- 
ing to its proximity to our Atlantic seaboard, 
and its favorable location in the track of 
commerce between that seaboard and the 
Isthmus of Panama, the island will in time, 
this writer thinks, become as well known to 
the people of the United States as any terri- 
tory on the mainland. It has an agreeable 
climate, the soil is very productive, a good 
school system has been established, hundreds 
of miles of good macadamized roads traverse 
the island, and the construction of highways 
is being rapidly extended. A large number 
of American citizens are now located there 
permanently, engaged in agriculture and 
in industrial enterprises. 


No one now doubts that the island will 
remain under the Stars and Stripes, and, ac- 


cording to Mr. Feuille, the natives, with but - 


few exceptions, desire no other destiny for it; 
“but they ask to be permitted to come under 
the flag with all the attributes of American 
citizenship.” He says: 


It is a well-known fact that for years prior to 
our acquisition of the island many of its people 
lived in the hope that the future would bring 
them under the sovereignty of the United States. 
They sought for political ideals in the history 
of our country, and pointed to Washington and 
Lincoln as the two great models of civic virtue. 


Congress has given the Porto Ricans a 
territorial government. The island pays no 
revenue to the national Government, but all 
the public dues are appropriated to local uses 
exclusively; when abroad the Porto Ricans 
receive the same protection from our Gov- 
ernment as that accorded to our citizens; 
they may come and go between the island 
and the mainland and bring with them their 
goods and chattels as freely as any American 
citizen; so that in everything but name they 
are citizens of the United States. 
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There are those who hold that the Porto 
Ricans should be satisfied with the many 
advantages that have come to them under 
the flag; but such persons overlook the fact 
that the Porto Ricans’ desire for American 
citizenship is purely sentimental. The as- 
piration to citizenship is akin to patriotism, 
and it should be encouraged. Moreover, the 
Porto Rican asks for citizenship in order 
that he may have a share in the upbuilding of 
our institutions. He hopes that some day his 
island may become a State, and he realizes 
that without citizenship this can never come 
to pass. 

On the score of religion, civilization, and 
racial condition there is nothing of a basic 
character to prevent Porto Rico and its peo- 
ple from being incorporated into the United 
States. 


Christianity is the religion of the island, and 
so it is of the United States. Its civilization, 
though different from ours in some details, is 
western in its fundamental principles, and so is 
ours. . . . The population of the island, like 
that of the United States, is composed of Cau- 
casians and descendants of Africans. According 
to the census, the former are in the majority in 
Porto Rico. Some pronounced Indian types are 
still to be found there, and, no doubt, there is 
a mixture of Indian blood among the people, 
but whatever is left of the Indians has long since 
been merged in the body of the population and 
has lost its Indian characteristics. So that there 
are no racial conditions in the island that are 
not found in the United States. 


An argument advanced against granting 
citizenship to the Porto Ricans is that they 
cannot adapt themselves to our political 
institutions. 


If by that is meant that they are not now well 
versed in the practical workings of our Govern- 
ment, the point may be conceded. It cannot be 
expected of them, in the short space of time 
since the change of sovereignty, to have acquired 
full knowledge of our system. Had they done 
so, the fact would entitle them to the distinction 
of being the most wonderful people in history. 
The true test of their adaptability does not re- 
quire them to be familiar at this time with our 
political organizations, but if they have shown 
a desire and aptitude to learn our ways of gov- 
ernment, that is sufficient. That they have done 
so and are now doing so is demonstrated by the 
record they have made for themselves under the 
civil government established for them by Con- 
gress. 

The natural inclination of any people is to ad- 
here to the laws under which they have been 
educated for generations; yet the Porto Rican 
House of Delegates-voted to reveal all the laws 
of Spain considered incompatible with the Amer- 
ican ideas of government, and adopted admin- 
istrative legislation in harmony with that pre- 
vailing in the States. 
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In order to grant the Porto Ricans citi- 
zenship it will not be necessary to change 
their present form of government with its 
appointive upper House in the Assembly, 
which form of government, Mr. Feuille 
says, has answered every purpose well. To 
this remark the editor of the American 
Colonial Review, Mr. L. V. de Abad, takes 
exception. Under ‘Editorial Notes” in the 
same number he says: 


We cannot agree with the writer . . . 
where he speaks of the merit of the political for- 
mula or status of Porto’Rico. Contrary to Mr. 
Feuille’s opinion, we do not believe that it re- 
sults in the best interests of the people, either 
of Porto Rico or of the United States, when 
viewed from the standpoint of America’s inter- 
ests. The present constitution of the island, with 
its upper House made through appointments by 
the President of the United States and its 
bureaucratic character and functions, is op- 
posed to the democratic spirit of American in- 
stitutions.. On the other hand, it has been a bit- 
ter disappointment to the Porto Ricans, and, as 
a matter of fact, a step backward in the field of 
the diplomatic achievement of the United States. 
S23 We call attention to the fact that there 
are but two political parties in Porto Rico, and 
that both of their platforms hold out self-govern- 
ment as the desideratum of the people,—a thing 
very distinct from the present system. 


To the argument that the large percent- 
age of illiteracy in the island makes the 
granting of citizenship undesirable, Mr. 
Feuille rejoins that citizenship and suffrage 
are by no means synonymous terms, and that 
they are quite distinct from each other. He 
also makes the point that the protection of 
the Panama Canal when completed, and 
the maintenance of its neutrality, will de- 
volve upon the United States, and that for 
these purposes a naval base will be required. 
No better base than Porto Rico could pos- 
sibly be found. . 


It is our territory, rich in its natural re- 
sources, with a million of people whose devo- 
tion and respect for the flag can be assured by 
conferring American citizenship on them. They 
are making great moral and material progress, 
and, with their status in the nation definitely 
established, the island would become a strong, 
loyal American community which could ‘be de- 
pended upon to protect our navy base in case of 
war. 

The American members of the insular gov- 
ernment favor the admission of Porto Ricans as 
citizens of the nation, and the President, in two 
annual messages to Congress, has recommended 
that the privilege be granted to them, and yet 
Congress has failed to act. It is to be hoped 
that this act of simple justice will not long be 
withheld from a people who have shown in many 
ways that they are more deserving of it than 
others on whom the privilege has been con- 
ferred. 
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THE GROWING SOUTH. . 


NDER the above heading President Ed- 
win A, Alderman of the University of 
Virginia gives a very comprehensive article 
in the World’s Work for June. ‘Taking as. 
his particular theme the “ building spirit now 
at work in the States of the South,” he says 
that, to understand properly the present 
South, one must have for a background five 
other Souths. Up to 1830 there was what 
he terms “the nationalistic and imperial 
South.” From 1830 to 1860 was the “ self- 
centered and defensive South.” ‘The attitude 
of buoyant nationalism and growth of the 
former period now changed into one of in- 
trospection and defense. 


This is the South that has fixed itself in the 
imagination of men. This is the South that, 
under a generation of harsh criticism, developed 
abnormal popular sensitiveness, so that it is 
still very hard for a man who loves the South 
and knows its virtues and tragedies to criticise 
it bluntly, or for the people themselves, who 
have endured that criticsm, and suffered under 
these tragedies, to receive such criticsm imper- 
sonally and patiently. _ This defensive 
South was a land wherein a tumultuous love of 
liberty and of chartered rights existed side by 
side with human slavery; wherein aristocracy 
and democracy went arm in arm together for 
the last time in human history. 

The period from 1861 to 1865 saw the 
militant South “ counting it a privilege and 
a glory to stake all for its faiths and 
theories on the issues of war.” To this 
succeeded the submerged South (1865- 
1880), “the silent, the enduring, the pa- 
tient, the grim South, walking in an eco- 
nomic and social valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

Our poor human nature has never been put 
to a severer test than was this enduring South; 
and our poor human nature has nowhere en- 
dured that test more finely. For the first time 
in history it was sought to place over a white 
race as their rulers a black race, recently held 
by them in slavery. . . It was a sad time, 
and left behind a bitter deposit. 


From 1880 till the present time there has 
been what President Alderman designates as 
“the emergent and growing South,” trans- - 
ferring its energies from combating and en- 
during to building and growing.” The 
Southern States devoted their chief energies 
to education; and herve many difficult condi- 
tions had to be faced. When plantation life, 
instead of community life, was the unit, the 
free public school was not possible. ‘The 
South was sparsely settled; it was biracial, 
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and it was the overburdened section of 
America. 


No other Americans have ever known, in its 
direst form, the discipline of war and defeat. 
No other region ever lost in less than a decade 
over one-tenth of its population, three and a half 
billions of its wealth, and the very genius of its 
life. No other region except Poland ever knew 
such losses; and Poland ceased to-exist. The 
year 1900 had come and gone before the South 
had regained its per capita wealth of 1860. 


_ There was also the prime difficulty of “ an 
untaught and backward race, newly and sud- 
denly projected from slavery to citizenship 
and economic responsibility.” 

How successfully these difficult conditions 
were coped with is seen in the interesting 
data which President Alderman _ gives. 
Forty-five per cent. of all their public rev- 
enues are expended by the Southern people 
upon education; they have increased their 
school revenue $11,590,000 in the last five 
years; 650 public high-schools have been es- 
tablished in the same period ; 120 institutions 
of higher learning have been revived or es- 
tablished ; and to-day there is scarcely a town 
of 3000 population in the Southern States 
that does not have its system of public schools 
free to all. Also, the percentage of illiteracy 
among whites has been reduced from 25 per 
cent. to 15 per cent., and among the colored 
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race from 87 per cent. to 45 per cent. Gen- 
eral Assemblies devote one-half of their rev- 
enue and two-thirds of their time to the pas- 
sage of laws relating to the welfare of youth. 

Of the negroes’ achievement, suffice it to 
say that the negro race owns nearly $300,- 
000,000 worth of property; from absolute 
illiteracy they have, as stated above, become 
literate to the extent of practically 50 per 
cent. ; 173,352 farms are owned by negroes; 
and 2,600,000 colored children are enrolled 
in the common schools. ‘Is there,” Presi- 
dent Alderman asks, “‘ any parallel in history 
to such progress under such conditions? ” 

On the“attitude of the white race toward 
the negro, the following things have been 
settled “at the court of present public opin- 
ion in the South”: 

(1) That the white race shall control 
the political development of the Southern 
States. 

(2) That, in insisting upon absolute so- 
cial separateness, the South is pursuing a 
policy of justice, both to the negro as a race 
and to the higher groups that inhabit this 
nation, 

(3) That the emphasis laid by Arm- 
strong, the most heroic figure in the whole 
struggle and the wiser leader of the negro 
race, upon training in the industrial and man- 
ual arts, promises the best returns in the de- 
velopment of the masses of that race. 

(4) That no form of peonage or helotry 
shall’ creep into the life of the Southern 
people. 

(5) That the negro shall be trained for 
citizenship, and that the South shall exert in- 
telligent and determining influence upon that 
training, because it is its duty so to act. 

(6) That the final policy of the South 
toward the colored man shall be a scientific 
investigation as to the facts of his progress, 
causing its thinking people to discriminate 
between the good individual negro and the 
negro considered as a mere perplexing prob- 
lem in sociology. 

With regard to the constructive rural 
changes in the South, President Alderman 
remarks that agriculture remains, as of old, 
the chief economic interest. The great plan- 
tation has been supplanted by small farms, 
necessitating intensive and diversified produc- 
tion. Under this great subdivision formerly 
ill-tilled and untilled lands are now being 
made to yield fifty or sixty bushels of corn 
to the acre, where the yield was only twenty 
bushels; and when this becomes generally 
the case the “basis of material prosperity 
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will be gained for the attainment of those 
higher things which the heart of man de- 
sires,” 

Last year 2400 farmers from other States 
came into Virginia and invested $10,000,000 
in farming. In the South Atlantic States 
the area of improved lands has increased 62 
per cent. since the passing of slavery, while 
the increase in the actual number of farms 
doubled between 1880 and 1900. The pro- 
duction of garden vegetables, an unknown 
enterprise in 1861, left $85,000,000 in South- 
ern pockets in 1900. 

Side by side with this rural growth there 
has been a “ resistless growth” of the cities 
and towns. Thirty years ago Massachusetts 
bought the South Carolina cotton crop, con- 
verted it into cloth, and pocketed $100, 000,- 
ooo. ‘To-day South Carolina does its own 
converting, and keeps the $100,000,000. 

Six thousand enterprises for the conversion 
of raw materials into salable products began 
operations in the South in 1906. ‘To-day it 
is using its own accumulated wealth as work- 
ing capital. Its total property values in 1908 
exceed those of 1860 by $6,000,000,000. 

As regards the political outlook, whereas 
before the war the Southern voter was per- 
haps the best-informed man in America on 
national politics, and careless about the needs 
of his own township, now his interest in the 
Presidency or the Philippines is mild as com- 
pared with his zeal for the schools and high- 
ways of his county. This detachment from 


national politics is, however, abnormal and- 


temporary. 

The reuniting of Southern political. ability to 
national service must wait upon time to free it 
utterly from hesitation and fear arising from the 
presence of the African in our society. 


When this fear is swept out, the reign of 
leadership dependent on that fear will be 
swept out also, “ An inherently capable and 
pure political genius will be loosed,” and 
“ Southern men will win the Presidency, be- 
cause they will incarnate the things the peo- 
ple desire a President for. After a half 
century of national effacement, the South is 
cool-headed enough to know that the regain- 
ing of its prestige in federal politics will be 
brought about in no frantic, hysterical way, 
but by educational influences and profound 
changes in point of view. 

“There will be a rebirth of party govern- 
ment, and two or more parties representing 
the intelligence and patriotism of these States 
will divide, debate, and consider issues on 
their merits.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 
ROMANCE OF THE COBALT MINING DISTRICT. 


ANY mining towns have histories that 
read like fairy tales, but it would be 
dificult to imagine one more romantic than 
that of the town and district of Cobalt, some 
300 miles north of Toronto. When the pre- 
liminary work of constructing the Temiskam- 
ing & Northern Railway was in progress, 
writes Mr. Frederic Robson in the Canadian 
Magazine, the excavators 


had been blasting their way through rocks 
which glistened with silver veins,''yet they. did 
not value the lumps for other purposes than 
most excellent railroad ballast. At one place on 
the road they cut through the end of a cliff 
from which hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of silver has since been taken. The 
blackened, heavy, rough fragments were’ cursed 
as intolerable barriers to a railway. Had you 
mentioned that the ballast for the track was 
worth about $5000 a ton, what a laugh there 
would have been! Meanwhile the construction 
task was rushed ahead, and millions went beg- 
ging for an owner. 


A couple of weeks later, as two lumber 
contractors were strolling through the woods 
near Cobalt Lake, they noticed a silver vein 
“that had indiscreetly poked its head above 
the surface of the ground,” and, marking the 
spot, they lost no time in forwarding their 
application form to the Mining Registry Of- 
fice. Since then the property has brought 
them several fortunes; and it gives no sign 
of playing out. 

In November, 1903, Professor Miller, the 


provincial geologist of Ontario, in company 
with Professor Parks, of the Dominion Sur- 
vey, had visited the district; and the reports 
made by these gentlemen have proved to be 
remarkably accurate. They held “that it 
was a matter of only a few years when every 
foot of the land would be prospected, with 
the probability of finding important bodies of 
ores anywhere among the rocks.” Professor 
Miller picked up some pieces of glittering 
rock with blue streaks running through them, 
and he exclaimed: “ We shall call this place 
after the blue; we shall call it ‘ Cobalt.’” 
A French-Canadian blacksmith made a re- 
markable discovery in a remarkable way. 


If you meet him to-day on the streets of some 
Eastern city, or. lolling in the comforts of a 
Pullman car, he will tell you that one day four 
years ago he was busy at his forge, at the 
northern end of Cobalt Lake, when he spied a 
red fox in a nearby bush. It was a very im- 
pudent, curious sort of a fox, and it jarred on 
his tired nerves. He resented being watched 
even by a fox, and so, picking up his hammer, 
he flung it with might and main at Reynard. 

. He threw a good hammer, and there- 
fore felt called upon to'go over to where it lay. 
He saw that it had struck a rock, and that the 
blow resulted in a bright metallic streak, which 
he at first attributed to lead in the. ore. Sam- 
ples of the ore ‘sent to Toronto, ’ however, 
showed a very High grade of silver in paying 
quantities. Thus the combination of a French- 
Canadian blacksmith, a hammer, and a fox 
worked another discovery of surpassing im- 
portance. 
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THE COBALT RAILROAD STATION. 


The Trethewey and Coniagas Mining 
companies have evolved from two locations 
made at Cobalt in May, 1904, by Mr. W. G. 
Trethewey, the name Coniagas being made 
up of the chemical symbols of cobalt (Co), 
nickel (Ni), silver (Ag), and arsenic (As). 
Rails were not laid to these mines till Octo- 
ber, 1904; nevertheless, in two months of 
that year 158 tons of ore, worth $111,887, 
were sold and shipped. 

Discovery followed discovery so rapidly 
that in 1906 the production had reached a 
value of $4,000,000; and to the present Co- 
balt silver has brought mine-owners over 
$10,000,000 in cold cash. It is the opinion 
of mining engineers that Cobalt will live at 
least twenty years more with its present evi- 
dences of vigor. 

As a mining town Cobalt has one unique 
characteristic: it is a temperance town. Not 
a drop of liquor is dispensed legally from one 
year’s end to the other; and the only place 
where the miners can obtain strong drink is 
four miles distant. 

As a municipality, however, the place is a 
failure. 

Huge chunks of rock in the middle of the road 
play havoc with the horse and vehicle that at- 
tempt a passage over them. Garbage is thrown 
into the backyards; cows and pigs feed on the 
refuse lying along the main street; there is no 
local water to drink, and nearly every drop con- 


sumed is brought from Montreal and sold at 50 
cents a gallon. Rents of mere shacks 


run from $50 to $60 a month, 


On the other hand, obedience to the law 
rules in Cobalt; and the town has been free 
from the violence and turmoil generally inci- 
dent to mining camps. 

Cobalt is at the present moment passing 
under a cloud. The success of the paying 
mines led to innumerable wildcat proposi- 
tions, which were sprung on an unsuspecting 
public. While there are two score undoubt- 
edly valuable properties in the district, there 
is an equal number of companies exploiting 
mines that may turn out profitably or the 
other way. The foolish scramble of a year 
or so ago for mines in this mysterious dis- 
trict afforded unscrupulous promoters and 
brokers opportunities to set their traps. 


Brokers who have never been within twenty 
miles of their property, and who very often 
know next to nothing about mining, have 
adopted the scheme of issuing gorgeously col- 
ored literature descriptive of their holdings. If 
you called at their offices you would see sam- 
ples of ore containing gold, silver, and copper 
strewn liberally about the desks, and the stock- 
seller would carelessly chip you off a few leaves 
of the silver and tell you that the company ex- 
pected to be shipping that sort of stuff in a few 
months. 


Thousands of dollars passed thus from the 
unwary, and about a year ago came the utter 
collapse of “The Cobalt Boom.” To put 
money into a Cobalt mine that is paying good 
dividends is a pretty fair investment; but 
investment in a prospective mine had better 
be left to some one on the spot. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 


WO highly significant developments in 
the apparently interminable Macedonian 
problem marked the history of the past few 
weeks in the Balkans. Baron Speck von 
Sternburg, the German Ambassador at 
Washington, made a noteworthy statement 
on behalf of his government, setting forth 
Germany’s attitude, and the entire Near 
Eastern question was discussed at length in 
the Russian Duma. In publishing the state- 
ment of the German Ambassador’ the Out- 
look gives editorially a clear, illuminating 
outline of the whole situation, the substance 
of which we reproduce here. 


The treaty of San Stefano, which brought 
peace between Russia and Turkey [after the 
last war] provided that Macedonia should enjoy 
a large degree of autonomy under a Christian 
governor. But the European governments felt 
that Russian influence, already predominant in 
the Balkans at that time, would receive further 
and unwarrantable acquisition of power; and 
the Congress of Berlin at which all 
the great European nations were represented, 
changed the provisions of the treaty of San 
Stefano regarding Macedonia, and substituted a 
promise by all the powers to institute needed re- 
forms in Macedonia, and to give to that province 
as much as possible a government which should 
be uhder international supervision. 

The powers have completely failed in the per- 
formance of this duty. Several years ago, how- 
ever, Russia and Austria, as the countries most 
immediately interested, were intrusted with a 
special mission, and in 1903 the emperors of 
Russia and Austria met at Mitzsteg in the Aus- 
trian Alps and concluded an agreement, as a re- 
sult of which Europe’s intervention in Mace- 
donia became for the first time direct. Two or- 
gans of control, or buffers, were created between 
the Turkish authorities and the Christian peas- 
ants of Macedonia. The first buffer consisted 
of two civil agents, one a Russian, the other an 
Austrian, who were authorized to control the 
action of the Turkish authorities. They were 
instructed to shadow Hilmi Pasha, the Turkish 
inspector-general, to indicate to him at every 
point the particular reforms which they thought 
would prove helpful, and to listen to the com- 
plaints of Christian inhabitants. Unfortunately, 
the investigations of these complaints had _ al- 
ways to be held in the presence of a Turkish 
functionary ; and under these circumstances, with 
the traditions of six centuries of vengeance from 
Turkish officials, no Christian peasant would 
dare tell the whole truth. The conditions in 
Macedonia under the “unspeakable Turk” grew 
so intolerable as at last to arouse a popular 
sentiment for the oppressed population, and the 
powers give some indication of greater readiness 
to lay aside their jealousies and act together. 

The ultimate pacification and development of 
Macedonia can best be brought about by the in- 
troduction of railways. Under a _ right con- 
ferred upon her by the treatv of Berlin, Austria 
now proposes to connect her railway, which 


reaches to her southern frontier through the 
Turxish sanjak,. or province, of Novipazar, 
with the Turkish railway northward from 
Salonika, the Turkish port on the 7Xgean Sea. 
As will be seen, this would give Austria and 
Germany a through line from north to south. 
As a counterbalance Russia proposes to build a 
road across the Balkans from the Black Sea to 
the Adriatic, connecting lines operating in the 
countries in which her influence has been hitherto 
precominant.| The official joint investigations of 
Russia and Austria have accomplished some 
good; the interlacing of Macedonia by two great 
European railways will probably do more. But 
the only permanent and radical reform would be 
a return to the treaty of San Stefano, and the 
establishment for Macedonia of self-government 
under a European protectorate. 


In his published statement, the German 
Ambassador says: 


From a general point of view Germany holds 
the opinion that the maintenance of the status 
quo is in the interest of all the powers. Ger- 
many agrees with the whole civilized world 
that the unbearable state of affairs in Mace- 
donia urgently calls for a remecy, and that stens 
must be taken to put a stop to the continuous 
bloodshed, murder, and outrages there. But 
Germany is convinced that all measures bearing 
upon’this subject will only have a possibility of 
success if they receive the, firm support of all 
the powers, acting in absolute harmony with 
each gther. Germany is ready to consider se- 


riously atid favorably any suitable proposal, from! 


whatever side it may come, by which the present 
state of affairs in Macedonia can be remedied 
and is prepared to give her full consent hereto, 
provided that it meets the consent of the other 
powers. The question, What measures are 
most suitable? is a matter of discussion. At 
the first glance it seems doubtful to the German 
Government if a larger or smaller increase of 
the police force would give the desired result, 
but she is far from rejecting this idea ab initio 
as unfeasible. Germany regards with some 
skepticism, however, the idea of placing the com- 
mand of the Turkish troops in the hands of 
Christian officers, e-ren if this is done by allow- 
ing European officers to direct the movements 
of the troops without their being actually in 
comniand of such troops when actually operat- 
ing. In any case, it holds the opinion that the 
task of elaborating practical measures destined 
to change or at least to ameliorate the state of 
affairs in Macedonia and its deplorable features 
should best be confided to the representatives of 
the powers at Constantinople. 


“ MACEDONIA ” IN THE RUSSIAN DUMA, 


In a recent address to the Duma the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister defined the Miitzsteg 
agreement as a “mutually disinterested ob- 
ligation, not barren of results to Macedonia.” 
He cited (we quote the Russkaiya Vyedo- 
mosti) the motives by which Russian diplo- 
macy rendered it impossible to protest against 
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the Austro-Hungarian concession for the 
Sandyak railroad. Pointing to the “ disin- 
terested attitude” of Russian diplomacy in 
the Balkans, he asserted that something seri- 
ous must be undertaken for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Christians on the 
peninsula, particularly in Macedonia. De- 
spite its sympathetic basis, he regarded the 
English proposal as at present not feasible, 
and justified Russian diplomacy in offering an 
independent solution, explaining its practica- 
bility. He also reported that the Russian 
scheme had met with favorable response not 
alone from France and Italy, but even from 
England, Austria-Hungary, and Germany, 
and that Russia had no special aims in the 
Balkan peninsula. Her policy is one of peace 
and solely for the betterment of. the condition 
of the Balkan Christians. 

In the discussion which followed the Min- 
ister’s speech Paul Milyukov took the most 
prominent part. The latter is well informed 
in Balkan matters and the Macedonian ques- 
tion, and avails himself of the opportunity of 
presenting in its true light the role of the 
Russian representatives in the Balkan ques- 
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tion. He reminded his hearers of the many 
auspicious moments thrown away when the 
Macedonian question might have been solved. 
He told how, offended at the ingratitude of 
the Bulgarians, Russia has for a decade dis- 
missed all thought of the Balkans, leaving the 
Christians there to shift for themselves, thus 
opening a wide field for the play of the egois- 
tical Austrian policies in the Balkans. Op- 
posed to the Minister’s view, Milyukov as- 
signed an importance both strategical and 
political to the Sandyak railroad, and re- 
jected the value of the other. He reproached 
Russian diplomacy with not foreseeing and 
forestalling this step of Austria’s. Milyukov 
favors the widest autonomy for Macedonia, 
but regards the English proposal as not 
realizable. In conclusion, He called the 
Duma’s attention to alarming rumors of a 


pan-Turkish movement in the provinces of | 


Asiatic Turkey near to Transcaucasia. He 
also expressed the wish that the Minister 
might furnish some light on this Near East 
question. His speech was applauded not only 
by his own faction, but also by many on the 
Conservative benches. 


WINSLOW HOMER’S, RANK IN AMERICAN PAINTING. 


ARELY in the history of the painter’s 

art is found an instance of such quick 

and complete absorption of the elements of 

that art and ready conception of its essentials 

as is recorded of one of America’s greatest of 

living painters, if not the greatest in his spe- 
cial field. 

A short term in a night class at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, two years of 
magazine illustrating, a month’s lessons in a 
Boston studio, and lo! this genius was 
ready to take up his palette and brush and 
paint landscapes. 

Leila Mechlin, in the current issue of the 
International Studio, tells the life story of 
Winslow Homer, of whom this lady says: 

An art writer, eight years ago, ventured the 
opinion that if at that time the artists of the 
United States were called upon to declare who 
in their estimation was the greatest living dis- 
tinctly American painter the majority would 
cast their votes for Winslow Homer, and witH 
little doubt this would be equally true to-day. 

Oddly enough, his reviewer, while giving 
Mr. Homer credit for his work, is unusually 
severe on what are deemed to be grave de- 
fects. After noting the fact that Mr. Homer’s 
colleagues “not only recommended but 
urged ” the purchase of his painting, “The 


Gulf Stream,” by the Metropolitan Museum, 
this writer remarks: 


And this in spite of the fact that in his method 
of rendering Mr. Homer outrages the strongest 
convictions of perhaps nine-tenths of the present- 
day painters. There is none who, from the 
technical standpoint, commonly paints more 
hatefully than he, and yet at the same time none 
who, as a rule, produces greater pictures. He 
has something to say, and he says it without 
circumlocution or affectation, but apparently the 
mode of delivery does not concern him beyond 
the point of sincerity and truth. Strength, vigor, 
force, and action appeal to him rather than mere 
beauty,—art to him is a means, not an end. 


That the Homer paintings are unique the 
writer of the critique admits, but this quality 
does not suffice to set off certain alleged outré 
methods adopted to secure results: 


His pictures are different from other men’s 
pictures without necessarily being better or 
worse. To come across one in a current exhi- 
bition is a refreshment, such as turning from a 
printed page, no matter how interesting, to an 
open window, though they concern themselves 
little with the illusion of light and atmosphere. 
But the critic is obliged to discard his cherished 
vocabulary, for the-set phrases which are com- 
monly applicable cease to have significance, as 
completely as though the subject under con- 
sideration were a bit of the outdoor world, a 
piece of nature’s painting. It would, in fact, be 
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Copyright, 1907, by William Clausen, N. Y. 
“HOUND AND HUNTER,” A REPRESENTATIVE PAINTING BY WINSLOW IiOMER. 


almost as senseless to talk of the artistic manner 
in which the birds rendered their songs as to 
discover in Mr. Homer’s method any aesthetic 
intention. — The truth is, he has never learned to 
love painting,—he does it because it is necessary 
to expression. 

The writer’s allegation that Winslow 
Homer has never loved painting,—“ has 
never learned to love it’—seems unthink- 
able to the lay reader, who has understood 
from the written traditions of the craft that 
in painting, as in music, enthusiasm,—an- 
other name for love in the sense in which it is 
used in the above,—is as essential to success- 
ful effort as the palette and the brush. It is 
a grave charge to make and one worthy of 
refutation. Another paragraph in the writ- 
er’s review of Mr. Homer’s life and work is 
a trifle more encouraging: 

From the first Mr. Homer has been a law 
unto himself,—what other people thought or did 
does not seem to have influenced him in the 
least. He has witnessed the uprising of several 
schools, but he has never been tempted from the 

path he originally chose to adventure along those 
trodden out by others. Not that he is prejudiced 
or narrow-minded, but strong in his own convic- 
tions and sure of himself. His style has altered 
little from the first, but the character of his work 
has undergone several changes. 


To summarize the reviewer’s opinion as to 
the merits of Mr. Homer’s work, as distinct 
from its alleged demerits, it is her decision 
that he “paints greater pictures than his 
confréres”; he has “strength, vigor, force 





and' action” depicted on his canvases; he i3 
“sincere and truthful” in his presentations ; 
he “ is strong in his own convictions and sure 
of himself.” The above remarks are made 
with reference to Mr. Homer’s efforts in oils, 
In the matter of water-colors, the reviewer 
is not so gentle in her criticisms, yet extends 
felicitations on special admirable traits that 
meet with her approval. 

A group of Mr. Homer’s paintings lent by 
public museums and private collectors has 
been made the feature of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s exhibition this year, and by the organ- 
izers of exhibitions in other cities than Pitts- 
burg his works are eagerly sought and gen- 
uinely honored. 

Since the first this painter has been what the 
world calls successful; his pictures have met 
with little adverse criticism, made many friends, 
and found ready sale. If, therefore, in these later 
days he does not care to affiliate with his fellow- 
workers, it is not because he has aught against 
them or complaint to make. Living simply 
through choice, he finds his chief pleasure in soli- 
tary sport, but is not entirely unmindful of what 
is passing in the world which he has deliberately 
shut out. Indifferent to sales, to praise and to 
blame alike, he still goes on his way with fixed 
purpose, manifesting at all times self-resource- 
fulness and independence. In the world of 
American art there is to-day no more unique 
figure than his, and to the field of American 
pantins none has made nobler contribution than 

e. 

Miss Mechlin’s article is illustrated with 

many reproduc:‘cns of paintings. 
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BAEDEKER OF THE GUIDE-BOOKS. 





THE ORIGINAL BAEDEKER, | 


UMEROUS travelers, who’ on their 
tours through Europe and elsewhere 
have come to regard Baedeker as “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” will thank Mr. 
Edwin Asa Dix for his interesting notes in 
the June Travel on the man himself. 
It is now three-quarters of a century since 
a young bookseller of Coblenz, tramping 
along the Rhine in what the German calls 
his Wanderjahr, found himself often at a loss 
to know where to stop for the night. He 
had with him the handbooks of the historic 
river that had been published by the English- 
man Murray and the German Klein; but he 
found that these, while eloquently describing 
the legends and the scenery, frequently failed 
to supply the information most needed by the 
tired and hungry wayfarer. It was this that 
gave to the young tourist, who was none 
other than Karl Baedeker, the germ of his 
idea for a new kind of book, says Mr. Dix. 
He bought out Klein’s copyright, and rewrote 
the book almost entirely. His methodical Ger- 
man mind evolved a precise and utilitarian sys- 


tem of treatment. He put the hotel first and the 
scenery afterward. He stated distances and 


times and prices. He blue-penciled many of the 


. - 


flowery descriptions. He sought to give facts 
rather than impressions. His aim was to make 
travel more an exact science and less, a ven- 
ture into the unknown. In 1839 his yellow-cov- 


ered “ Rhine Handbook” first appeared, and, as 


Ie expected, it filled a want and met an imme- 
ate welcome, 


Making personal tours through each coun- 
try, he next brought out similar books for 
Holland, Germany, Austria, and Upper 
Italy, the last volume evincing a great de- 
velopment of his original ideas, and being not 
widely different in form and arrangement 
fromm the Baedekers of to-day. Two years 
later his ‘‘ Switzerland ” was published, and 
this proved to be the most successful and pop- 
ular of the entire series. 

Baedeker wrote his books for the tourist 
of moderate means; and to this fact was 
largely due his initial success. For many 
years after the Napoleonic wars the English 
were the only persons rich enough to travel 
in any luxury; and the guide-books “ pre- 
supposed more or less dependence on lackeys 
and couriers, more or less subjection to fluc- 
tuating charges.” 


Baedeker sought to make travel more inde- 
pendent; he was always pointing out ways of 
lessening cost. He was himself a sturdy and in- 
defatigable pedestrian, and personally explored 
most of the routes described in his books. 


Then, again, he was absolutely independ- 
ent in judging hotels; and he persistently de- 
clined all advertisements. 


For a long while innkeepers used to send him 
presents, or ask his terms for favorable notices; 
but the presents were sent back, and the terms 
were not quoted. They in time discerned the 
utter uselessness of these overtures, and found 
that, merit alone was the passport to praise. To 
gain or lose a “star” in Baedeker may make or 
mar a landlord’s fortune. 


It was some time before the English took 
kindly to Karl Baedeker’s system. 


They were accustomed to fine writing and to 
vaulting descriptions. They complained that he 
had no soul,—only a stomach, a time-table, and 
a thin Sosieeibele But they have long since 
surrendered at discretion to the value of his un- 
failing exactitude; and Fliegende Blatter has a 
picture of. an English paterfamilias finding the 
picturesque castle on the right and the foaming 
waterfall on the left, instead of vice versa as 
asserted by his infallible Baedeker, and exclaim- 
ing to his flock, “ Why, this scenery is all 
wrong!” 


At the time of his death (1859) Baedeker 
had published nine guide-books. Now, un- 


der his sons Karl and Fritz and his grandson 
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Hans, the firm has a list of twenty-six such 
books in German alone. Then there are the 
editions in French and English. The Bae- 
deker system and supervision never relaxes. 
The members of the firm and their repre- 
sentatives travel incognito, 

A hotel-keeper in The Hague once told of a 


tall, bearded German of quiet manners; who 
spent several days at his hotel while exploring 
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the city, and who, on leaving, said: “I am pleased 
to be able to recommend your hotel; my name is 
Baedeker.” 

The renunciation of advertisements makes 
the books slow money-makers: it usually takes 
ten years to repay the first cost of any new 
volume. A helpful source of information to 
the publishers is the number of voluntary 
letters they receive from travelers themselves. 





THE PERSIAN REVOLUTION AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
AGREEMENT. 


NTIL recently Iran occupied but an un- 
important place in European political 
preoccupations: its very remoteness kept it 
aloof equally from Western and Eastern 
meddling. Save for the incessant rivalry of 
Russia and England, the country was given 
over to the researches of Orientalists and 
archeologists. The recent penetration of Ger- 
many into interior Asia has, however, brought 
a new influence into contact with Iran; and 
the Persian revolution and the Anglo-Rus- 


sian agreement have definitively introduced fff 


Persian affairs into the domain of genera 
politics, 

Great Britain and Russia have long had a 
liking for Asiatic arrangements, writes an 
anonymous writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The first Anglo-Russian agreement 
on the subject of Persia dates from 1834. It 
had reference to the succession to the throne, 
and thereby the two nations mutually bound 
themselves to respect the independence of the 
country. Similar agreements were from time 
to time entered into, as occasions arose. When 
in the early months of 1906 the financial em- 
barrassment of Persia and the approaching 
death of Muzaffer-ed-Din led to another rap- 
prochement between Russia and England, the 
situation called for an agreement more pre- 
cise and more complete than its predecessors. 
Strong in her advantages, England desired to 
relieve her diplomacy from the care of Per- 
sian affairs; Russia was not averse to consoli- 
dating a state of things supportable at any 
rate for the present, and susceptible to de- 
velopment in the future. 

The bases of the treaty entered into by the 
two great powers August 31, 1907, are the 
maintenance of the integrity and independ- 
enice of Persia, and the principle of the “ open 
door.” In the delimitation of zones of in- 
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MOHAMMED ALI MIRZA, SHAH OF PERSIA, 


fluence England was content with a very of Seistan and Mekran. These, however, 
modest portion,—the two lesser provinces have real strategic value, since they guarantee 
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the defense cf India and access to the Gulf of 
Oman. The zone assigned to Russia with 
Ispahan and Yezd leaves to her future action 
the finest provinces of the kingdom. It also 
includes Kasr-i-Chirine, to which will run a 
branch of the Bagdad railway. Finally, the 
treaty powers have provided for the eventual 
establishment of a financial control, “ in 
order to preclude all interference which may 
not conform to the principles on which the 
present agreement is based.” 

The agreement has been variously criti- 
cised by the European press. France “ is 
jubilant because anything that removes fric- 
tion between England and Russia also re- 
moves another prop from under Germany.” 
The German press is in doubt as to which 
has the best of the negotiations, but is gen- 
erally agreed that England has riveted her 
hold on the Persian Gulf. - 

As to the effects of the treaty on the Per- 
sians themselves, the writer in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes thinks that the revolution, fol- 
lowed by the Anglo-Russian agreement, 
‘seems to offer an excellent chance to the 
peoples of Iran.” If she will orly act pru- 


‘THE WOMEN 


HE idea that the women of: one of those 
fabulously picturesque regions that 
skirt “ the road to Mandalay ” might be the 
freest and happiest on all the earth appears 
hopelessly paradoxical at first sight. And 
yet this is the very assertion which Mrs. Jane 
Gernandt-Claine, a prominent and far-trav- 
eled Swedish writer, makes in the columns of 
Dagny (Stockholm) in regard to her sis- 
ters of far-off Burmah. She has studied them 
on the spot and has come to the conclusion 
not only that they furnish one of the few 
bright features of that portion of the globe, 
but that their state and achievements hold 
out encouragement as well as guidance to the 
women in all other parts of the world. Speak- 
ing of what she observed in “the Fair Land 
East of India,” as the Burmese themselves 
call their country, Mrs. Gernandt says: 


Among the many reasons: why it holds such a 


‘unique place must be counted the sparseness of 


the population and the prohibition against the 
selling of the soil itself, by which the thought- 
less men of Burmah are prevented from dispos- 
ing of their rich fields, but also, and above all, 
that the daughters of that country possess an un- 
equaled talent for business, so that the entire 
intricate bazaar system is life to them, whether 
it be a question of dealing in precious stones 
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dently, Persia should have as good fortune as 
came to Siam when that country was divided 
into zones of influence under the Anglo- 
French agreement. 


The indifference of the inhabitants, the fra- 
gility of materials, give to all Oriental coun- 
tries the same ruinous aspect. In no part is this 
impression more vivid than in the Persian pla- 
teau. The houses are falling down, the streets 
are full of gaping holes, and the facings of the 
tombs and mosques are crumbling away. The 
Iranian people seem to have sunk to the lowest 
cepth of degradation and misery. Still, under 
this debris persist the traces of a glorious cul- 
ture, a refined intelligence, an ardent patriotism, 
and,—strange to say, a thing unique in a Mussul- 
man country,—a compact and_ conscientious 
nationality: fecund germ of future efflorescence. 


So far from the Persians having been dis- 
composed by the English initiative, the 
French writer holds that they have teen 
strengthened thereby. 

All their latent energies have been awakened ; 
the liberal movement tends to change the char- 
acter, it leads the Shah and his people to mani- 
fest the same patriotic sentiment, and to unite 
in a common effort for the national upraising, 
the success of which will effectively insure the 
independence of Persia. 


OF BURMAH. 


representing millions of dollars or merely of 
measuring out those pieces of silk which the 
Burmese women wind about their slender lily- 
white figures. It may almost be said of the young 
girls that they are born and bred in the booths, 
and everything they know or are capable of they 
have learned from amé,—i. e., mamma,—or from 
her colleagues and woman friends. Of her father 
such a girl sees very little, for this generally 
amiable but as frequently indolent gentleman pre- 
fers,—once he has visited his fields and inspected 
the rice harvest early in the morning,—to sleep 
away his day rather than to mix in the tumult 
on the city streets of Rangoon. And the younger 
members of the family are none the worse off 
on this account. 


The women have the more freedom for 
business and for gossip, of which they are 
equally fond, because the smaller children 
wear no other dress than a piece of string 
around the waist, and get along splendidly 
without most of the supervision and. assist- 
ance bestowed on the children of the Occi- 
dent. What Mrs. Gernandt found more re- 
markable in the Burmese women than even 
their freedom and their ability was their com- 
plete lack of that hostile jealousy which is 
supposed to be inseparable from all competi- 
tive business. 

Whether a sale comes to herself or to the 
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owner of the adjoining booth, the Burmese 
woman displays the same proud freedom from 
lust of gain, while at the same time she remains 
equally polite and yet independent in her de- 
meanor. All their doings and dealings are free 
from any meanness. Nor are those women satis- 
fied to work and rule only in the bazaar. Since 
long time they have enjoyed communal suffrage, 
and political suffrage would undoubtedly also be 
theirs if it were to be found at all in the country. 
lhey are deeply interested in all public affairs, 
and whenever a Burmese husband gets into some 
kind of trouble with the authorities, his wife 
will be sure to appear in his place to settle the 
matter. 

Mrs. Gernandt found that the women in 
“the Fair Land East of India” shared with 
the men all existing educational facilities. 
Thus, for instance, they have, for more than 
eighty years, had access to the University of 
Rangoon. Among the Buddhist nuns at that 
place Mrs. Gernandt found many who had 
passed with highest possible honors the exam- 
inations in. Sanscrit and Pali prescribed for 
the higher clergy. And from their ranks had 
come many inspired poetesses of whose gifts 
Mrs. Gernandt heard several high Catholic 
prelates speak with the deepest admiration. 

I became personally acquainted, she says, with 
a very wealthy woman, a dealer in rubies, whose 
business did not prevent her from possessing a 
far deeper knowledge of Sanscrit and Pali than 
I have of my own mother tongue. She was in 
the habit of impressing the fact on my attention, 
that Buddha never had made any distinction be- 
tween the sexes. And in order to become worthy 
of higher forms of reincarnation or even,—and 





why not?—of Nirvana, she built pagodas and 
established educational schools for boys and 
girls, where even the poor little Chinese maids 
might gather a little knowledge. 


The young women were seen to meet the 
men of their own age in comradelike freedom 
and equality. Often the young people were 
seen traveling around in couples in the 
clumsy flower-decked and ox-drawn vehicles 
of the land. And if a young girl should fall 
in love contrary to the wishes of her mother, 
an elopement to the jungle would invariably 


ensue, ending, with the same invariability, 


with a surrender on the part of the mother. 
The whole affair is very simple, continues 
the Swedish writer; just a wedding feast for 
relatives and friends. 


And if some time in the future the young 
matron should grow tired of supporting both 
husband and children, she will simply apply to 
the elders of the city for a divorce. They will 
then try at first to arrange a reconciliation. All 
jesting aside, the marriages are as a rule very 
happy. Nor do they, socially, imply any great 
change in the lives of the Burmese women. Be- 
fore, as after, the wedding, they are called Mah, 
a title common to young girls and married 
women. The name of the husband is his own 
affair and does not concern his wife at all. She 
retains her own name as well as any property 
she may either have inherited or acquired. If 
she obtains a divorce, it is she who has to care 
for the children, but as she had to do so anyhow, 
it makes no great difference in her life. And if 
she has daughters, they are sure to open booths 
of their own at an early age. 


THE “ EUROPEANIZATION ” OF RUSSIA. 


NDER this heading Mr.-D. Protopopov, 
in a recent issue of the Russkaya Mysl 
(Russian Thought), endeavors to show that 
since the revolutionary movement of 1905 
conditions in Russia have changed so quickly 
that thought is scarcely able to follow them. 
“Before that period,” says this writer, 
“events in Russia moved so slowly that it is 
hard to get accustomed to the new tempo. 
This writer believes that a greater freedom 
has come to Russia, but not in the way the 
revolutionists imagined. 

Reality has mercilessly trodden upon the 
flowers of their hopes. Therefore the new con- 
ditions are of a conflicting nature. Some think 
that Russia has been thrown backward almost 
to the time of Alexander III., and that every- 
thing has to be begun anew. The adminis- 
tration has raised its voice, has let some blood, 
and now everything is quiet. The people are in 
a gloomy mood: they curse themselves and 
others under exaggerated rumors of their own 
einvention. Others still cherish a belief in an 


approaching revolution, like that of October, or 
similar to the French Revolution. The reason 
for this is that not a single demand of the coun- 
try has been complied with by the government. 
The lower classes are crushed, the reactionaries 
behave licentiously; how is it possible, then, 
that there should not be a new outbreak? 


« A new kind of mob has appeared in the 
cities, which is just as ready to side with the 
“expropriators” as with the gendarmerie. 
There is a complete mix-up of revolutionary 
and criminal tendencies. 


All that is liberal or progressive has in many 
places capitulated without any fight. The 
wealthy classes are given over to material en- 
joyment; and much more is spent in dress, 
shows, and feasting than heretofore. A merci- 
less indifference to the sufferings of their poorer 
neighbors is noticeable among this section of 
society. An indecent literature, devoid of talent 
and of sense, is ruining the lives of their spoiled 
children. The wealthier and mightier classes 
have organized for the protection of their own 
interests. Frigatened by all that has been 
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talked and written about a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, they are now ready to support any 
strong régime; they certainly prefer a Durnovo 
or a Stolypin to a Khrustalov. Of the former 
sympathy of these classes with the radical ele- 
ments there is not even a trace. 


In the last three years the peasants have 
undergone a complete transformation. 


Their former tardiness and their patriarchal 
obedience to the will of the officials have disap- 
peared. Disobedience combined with disrespect 
to the uniform of the military is now often 
noticed. The peasants seem more clearly to 
understand their own interests, and they de- 
mand respect to their own personality. The 
landlords frequently complain of the growing 
difficulty in farming their estates owing to the 
unreasonable demands of the laboring men, 
their disobedience, threats, and strikes. The 
habits of the cities are spreading through the 
villages. There is no harmony in the peasant 
families. The village youth no longer recog- 
nize the authority of their elders. Quarrels, 
fights, incendiarism, burglaries,—a complete dis- 
ruption of thé old patriarchal foundations is 
to be witnessed. 


From among all these ugly unsympathetic 
forms, continues the Russian reviewer, a new 
world is undoubtedly evolving. 


A great transformation is taking place—a 
metamorphosis of both the communal system 
and the individual. In this collision of the new 
world with the old one, ‘how can the forms be 
other than of the roughest kind? The old 
moral code, which has hitherto guided the ma- 
jority of the Russian people,—the peasants,—is 
breaking down. A great thirst for knowledge 
and education is noticeable among the peasant 


class. They are taking more interest in the 
affairs of the Zemstvo and in improved methods 
of agriculture. Among the city laborers or- 
ganizations are becoming more numerous, and a 
longing for enlightenment is to be observed. 
Lectures and evening classes are eagerly attend- 
ed by the workingmen. Watchmen, cabmen, 
and common laborers read their newspapers, and 
use more intelligent language than formerly. 
desire for the elevation of the individual is 
noticeable everywhere. Servants may not any 
longer be ‘treated as mere living chattels; they 
begin to look upon themselves as component 
members of society. Even in the police depart- 
ment the view of the service has changed. 
Whereas formerly the members of the force 
served their superiors blindly and devotedly, 
now they regard their positions as means for 
earning a livelihood. A new type of people has 
been born. The masses are awakened: there is 
no human power that can compel them to sleep 
again. In the third Duma we hear no more 
enthusiastic speeches: there are no more pas- 
sionate outbursts. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Parliament will become more and 
more a factor of political importance. It is just 
as much needed for the government, which can 
shield itself under the Duma’s authority on 
questions of loans, in the struggle with the 
borderlands and in other matters. In place of 
the patriarchal conditions, a certain patriotic 
feeling is awaking. 

All this, says Mr. Protopopov, may be 
called the approaching Europeanization of 
Russia, We see the advent of a real demo- 
cratic life, with its positive and negative sides. 
With this Europeanization a long, hard and 
merciless struggle of the classes and the masses 
against their oppressors may be expected. 





KARL MARX AS A WORLD FORCE. 


HAT is it that caused Karl Marx, the 
founder of the modern Socialist 
movement, to become a tremendous inter- 
national influence? Why has the Marxian 
system laid such a grip upon millions through- 
out the world, meeting a reception without 
parallel in the history of ideas, and compar- 
ing in its universal appeal only with the great 
religions? These are the questions pro- 
pounded in the Morgen, a leading German 
weekly, by Werner Sombart, professor in the 
commercial high-school of Berlin, and a so- 
ciologist of international reputation. 

The resemblance of Socialism to the great 
religions, Sombart thinks, consists not only in 
the attraction it exerts upon large numbers of 
people, but also in the manner and the re- 
ligious fervor with which the adherents of 
Marx feel and believe and live in his 
teachings. 


This is the more remarkable, as at first view 
it would seem that the writings of Marx con- 
tain absolutely none of those elements which in 
religion have fired the imagination of mankind. 
They are’ poor in social ideas, in political 
thought, and in warm, impassioned appeals. 
They offer no paradise, no wonderful land, flow- 
ing with milk and honey, in which all men shall 
be princes, enjoying much pleasure and little 
toil. They hold up no such utopias as those of 
Fourier and Weitling. Marx’s words descend 
bold and heavy as hammer-blows: “ The work- 
ingmen have. nothing to lose but their chains; 
they have a world to gain!” 


This, Sombart comments, is an empty 
world, something quite abstract, with no ap- 
peal to the senses. Even though Marx speaks 
with the voice of the old Jewish prophets, he 
has only their stern inflexibility ; he lacks the 
sublimity of their emotion, their deep pathos. 


_He scarcely ever stirs the great human pas- 
sions, he never calls upon the people to die for 
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their ideals. In fact he often assumes a tone 
of mockery in regard to ideals. The working 
class has no ideals, he says; it has in it merely 
the elements for bringing forth into freedom a 
new society, which has already developed in 
the bosom of the bourgeois society now on the 
verge of collapse. 


In view of all these repellent features in 
the Marxian system, how can its victorious 
march be explained ? 

“ One of the reasons,” says Sombart, “ why 
Marxism has become the recognized confes- 
sion of faith of the Socialist proletariat is its 
very emptiness, its poverty in social ideas, its 
lack of positive demands. 


One will understand why the Marxian doc- 
trine has become the rock upon which the 
church of the social movement could be built 
if one realizes that such is its breadth that it 
can comprehend the most widely divergent tend- 
encies. Because Marx did not set up a fixed 
program, because he drew no definite picture 
of the future to be aimed for, because he al- 
lowed a wide latitude to individual preferences 
as regards even the details of carrying out the 
class struggle,—-because of all this he could be- 
come the theoretician par excellence of the 
Social movement. Hence it is also that he 
united all ideals into one purely formal ideal 
of class solidarity: ‘ Workingmen of all coun- 
tries, unite!’” 

To this general negative quality of Marx 
was added the positive kernel in his teachings, 
“the minimum program,” as Sombart calls it, 
in which every Socialist proletarian to-day 
must believe. ‘This program is: 


The end of the Socialist movement is social- 
ization of all the means of production and 
distribution, and the class struggle is the way 
to bring about this end. These two doctrines 
became the two mainstays of Socialism; for 
when the end: and the means were thus indi- 
cated the ideal of solidarity followed as a nat- 
ural corollary, and in turn gave rise to the idea 
of internationalism. And from international- 
ism to universal brotherhood is but a step; so 
that in this way Socialism was able to revive 
an old powerful idea and enlist it in its own 
service. 


Marx, according to Sombart, has also 
drawn a great deal of strength from the fact 
that he has so frequently been misunderstood 
by those who preach his doctrines to the 
masses, 


It has always been so with religions. Both 
the trained and the untrained minds are able to 
draw spiritual nourishment from them, although 
the uneducated classes frequently misinterpreted 
thé spirit of their Masters’ teachings. While 
Marx is generally understood, he has been aided 
greatly by these very misinterpreters, in that 
they infused a moral spirit into his teachings 
which Marx himself did not put into them. In 
his famous theory of value and surplus value 
Marx declares that the workingman receives 
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only part of what he earns by his labor, while 
the rest, the surplus value, which keeps contin- 
ually increasing in proportion to what the work- 
ingman receives, goes to the employer in the 
form of profit. : 

This theory, Sombart declares, was in- 
vested by Marx with no moral significance. 
He merely pointed out what he considered an 
economic fact for the purpose of proving that 
the capitalist system must perforce come to an 
end and give way to an orderly Socialist 
régime. In Marx’s system there is “ no grain 
of ethics.” He was particularly proud of the 
fact that he never made any appeal to “ eter- 
nal justice.” In all his works he bends all 
his energies to prove by cold scientific reason- 
ing that the coming of Socialism is inevitable. 

The Socialist propagandists, however, make 
use of this theory of value to arouse moral 
resentment in the working class.. The work- 
ingmen are deprived by the capitalist system 
of what is their just due, and in fighting for 
the overthrow of capitalism they are fighting 
for justice,—another powerful, world-moving 
element, which imparts to Marx’s doctrine 
the moral strength inherent in all great re- 
ligions. 

The final attractive quality in Marx was 
the revolutionary character of his teachings. 
“Tt is in fact not difficult,” says Sombart, 
“to extract from the writings of Marx, espe- 
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‘cially the younger Marx, sufficient inflamma- 
tory material to feed the fire of revolutionary 
enthusiasm.” 

At the present time, Sombart declares, not 
one of the theories of Marx is able to stand 
the test of economic and sociologic criticism. 
The Socialists nowadays, however, continue 


to worship Marx with greater fervor than 
ever as the bearer of the only true gospel of 
salvation. This gospel has merely assumed a 
new form. Marxism need not be scientifical- 
ly true in every detail, but it nevertheless 
remains the evangel of the social revolution, 


‘of the hereafter, of the millennium. 





THE WORK OF FRANCOIS COPPEE. 





THE LATE FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


O excite the fond interest of the common 
people and to win the love of the lower 
classes by writing exquisite heart poetry is 
indeed a rare thing. Francois Coppée, the 
French author who died last month, wrote 
so well that he satisfied the critical taste of 
Gautier and Bauville, yet the plain people 
loved his works. The enigma, says Paul 
Bourget, writing in the Annales, is explained 
by the very high intellectual value of his 
poetry. 

Of all the contemporary poets, he was the only 
one who was wholly and immutably French. He 
was wholly French by the visions evoked in his 
revery by the natural play of memory,—visions 
of the plain life of the home-lover, the life of the 
people. Many poets who came before him and 
who followed him forced themselves to be up 


to date, assimilated themselves to their sur- 
roundings. Coppée’s work shows the reader that 
the writer did not take up his pen to copy from 
the things and the life around him; that he 
sketched not from the nature of others or of his 
surroundings, but from the sympathy and the 
deep feeling of his own nature. The city was 
his city; therefore he sketched it. His work was 
the gentle work of love. 

How fortunate, continues M. Bourget, it 
is for the world of letters that, instead of lin- 
gering over his books, “he loitered in the 
streets, in the old public squares, and on the 
banks of the green Seine, where it runs be- 
tween the high gray quais, carrying its slow 
barges!”” The memories in his mind stole 
into his poems, and we see his pictures as we 
see the Scotch glens in the poems of Burns, 
and the landscape of the East in the stories 
told by Byron. ‘The pictures appear and 
the reader recognizes the scenes, and smiles 
at the faithfulness of the painting. 

Paris was a country in itself, Coppée’s 
country, and he loved it. 


French by birth, he was more profoundly 
I'rench, more closely and intimately French, by 
the quality of his art. His work was natural, 
just, precise, perfectly finished. Finish and jus- 
tice are the distinguishing characteristics of many 
of the artists of our race,—they are, perhaps, the 
most natural and most genuine traits of many. 
Our artists do not care so much for invention. 
What they aim at is to push execution to the 
point of perfection, or at least to the point of 
excellence. 

No Frenchman since the days of Musset, 
asserts M. Bourget, has revealed the heart- 
appeal so strikingly as Coppée; nor has any 
poet better represented the “ mental current ” 
of the true Frenchman, the Frenchman of 
Gallo-Roman stock. Because, moreover, 
Coppée was a very delicate and refined 
thinker and an artist of extreme assurance of 
reach, because he was a true exponent of 
French sensibility, he holds a unique place in 
French contemporary literature. He will 
probably have no successor, because the kind 
of life he lived and pictured is slowly but 
surely passing away from France, 
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CAN LAND AND UNEMPLOYED LABOR BE BROUGHT 
TOGETHER? 


*¢ TS there land for the unemployed?” is a 

question discussed by Mr. W. B. Kel- 
logg, of Superior, Wis., in Charities and the 
Commons for June 6. In the Northwest, he 
says, there are “ thousands of acres of fertile 
land lying out in the sun and rain waiting to 
produce abundant crops when labor shall be 
applied for clearing and cultivation.” He 
cannot help thinking 


that some of this land ought to be used while it 
is cheap,—first to employ idle labor, and, sec- 
ond, to be sold in small tracts to those so em- 
ployed who might desire land and a home of 
their own. Our remaining land-supply should 
not be wholly monopolized by “him that hath.” 
The fellow who is down should be given a 
chance also. 


It is often asked why unemployed men do 
not seek work or land on the farms; but to 
most of such men an insurmountable ob- 
stacle presents itself,—namely, the lack of 
funds for the necessary transportation or for 
the required deposit in the case of those who 
would like to buy land. Further, except in 
harvest-time, hired help can be supplied by 
the locality, and during the remainder of the 
year the demand for it is very irregular. 


A man dependent upon wages must have regu- 
lar employment, and he naturally seeks labor 
centers where there is a greater or less demand 
all the year round. Unless he sees a definite job 
ahead of him, he will not be apt to forsake the 
known for the unknown. 


The farmers on their part make no syste- 
matic attempt to make known their wants, 
and it is not to be expected that men in con- 
gested centers will seek work several hun- 
dred miles distant unless they are pretty cer- 
tain that work is awaiting them when they 
get there. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the wages alone do not tempt the la- 
boring classes to seek the farms in large 
numbers. 

What is wanted most is a scheme for 
bringing land and labor together. But the 
scheme must be one which shall have a busi- 
ness basis independently of any philanthropic 
motive at the back of it. The beneficiaries 
must be treated 
not as objects of charity, but strictly on business 


principles, except as they might be given an un- 
usual opportunity to make a start. Self-help 


would have to be the keynote so far as the 
laborer is concerned; and a reasonable return 
for the investment would be necessary to give 
permanence to the undertaking. ; 


Speaking generally, land is out of the reach 
of those who need it most; for 
there must be a cash payment of some portion 
of the purchase price, the family must be moved, 
a house put up, necessary stock and tools bought, 
and the settler must have some reserve where- 
with to maintain himself until the first returns. 

Confining his remarks to the district with 
which he is most familiar, Mr. Kellogg says 
that the most favorable locality for the man 
of small means to secure a foothold is the 
“cut-over” region of northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

There he finds building material, fencing, and 
fuel at hand.for-the taking; abundant natural 
pasture for ‘his stock, nearby markets for all his 
produce, work for himself and his team during 
the winter (when the prairie farmer is idle), and 
game and wild fruits to add to the food-supply. 

The amount of money needed to make a 
beginning naturally depends upon certain 
conditions, such as the terms of sale, the lo- 
cation, the quantity of marketable timber on 
the land, etc. As a general proposition, how- 
ever, it may be said that an energetic man 
with $300 or $400 can. move into and es- 
tablish himself in this section of the country. 

The first essential in any scheme for bring- 
ing land. and labor together profitably is pro- 
ductive land which shall be cheap in an un- 
improved state and valuable after labor has 
been applied to it. Plenty of such land, well 
situated as regards markets and railroads, is 
to be had, Mr. Kellogg says, in Wisconsin, 
at from $10 to $12.50 per acre. 

It is now covered with some living timber and 
with the stumps of a former forest: the expense 
of clearing varies from $15 to $30 an acre. This 
land, when brought under cultivation, has been 
found to produce even higher net returns from 
a given acreage than land in the older settled 

arts of the country, where land is valued at 
$125 to $150 per acre. 

Mr. Kellogg cites the case of a settler who 
increased the value of his land, which had cost 
him $27.50 to buy and clear, to $75 an acre. 

The profitable clearing of land being suc- 
cessfully demonstrated, he suggests that it 
would be feasible to help settlers over the 
crucial difficulty of making a start by employ- 
ing them to do the clearing, and then giving 
them an.opportunity of buying the land at a 
price covering the original cost, the expense 
put upon it, and a reasonable profit to the in- 
vestor. This plan would provide work at the 
outset,—an .absolute necessity for the man 
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without means,—it would enable him to be- 
come familiar with the work of a settler, and 
he could make a beginning on far less than if 
he came into the country an entire stranger. 
Then there is the incentive to hard work 
which landownership always gives. 

In the “cut-over” region, referred to 
above, practically all the improvement of land 
las been done by comparatively poor men. 
Hundreds of settlers who are now comfor- 
tably circumstanced started in this way. A 
noteworthy instance, typical of the class, is 
given by Mr. Kellogg: 


A colored man had just enough money to make 
a payment on-his land, put up a log house, and 
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secure a team. He began his clearing at once, 
and supported his family for a time on the pro- 
ceeds of cordwood hauled to.the city. It was 
hard work, and he was handicapped by the long 
haul; but he kept at it, and by the intelligent use 
of his land he has become known as one of the 
most successful farmers of the county. Straw- 
berry culture is one of his specialties, and a field 
of an acre and a quarter, all propagated from 
twelve plants originally given to him, pays him 
annually something over $600. . . . He is 
now independent. 


There being plenty of cheap good land 
now lying waste, and plenty of unemployed 
labor which might profitably be applied to it, 
can not some plan be devised for bringing 
them together? 





“RED” SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND CHILD SOCIALISTS. 


[Tt will be news to many persons to learn 

that Sunday-schools for teaching Social- 
ism to children “are well established and 
flourishing in all of our large cities.” What 
is taught therein may be gathered from six 
essays, written by boys and girls of eleven to 
thirteen years of age without prompting. 
Extracts from these essays are given by Mar- 
tha Moore Avery in the May number of the 
National Civic Federation Review. One of 
the youthful authors, having evidently been 
taught that the cause of killing and stealing is 
simply lack of wealth, says heaven shall come 
on earth 


when Socialism comes; there will be plenty of 
food for all, and people will not have to run 
after food or kill or rob some other man in 
order to get it. * 


A girl of thirteen treats the dogma of the 
“social organism,” and in the course of her 
essay writes: 


A society of men, like the human body, is 
made up of different parts. Each must do its 
work. A good example we have in the street- 
cleaners of New York. Last week the street- 
cleaners, instead of taking away the garbage, 
every day, went on strike, and the garbage was 
piled on the streets for five or six days. It 
smelled very bad. It is believed that many chil- 
dren were taken sick from the terrible smell. 
The strikers did not win, but it is said they will 
get what they want. 


A little fellow of eleven deals with the 
problem of the moral order: 


“Tt can not be different, because people can 
not be kind, true, or honest so long as they work 
for wages.” 

These scholars are taught “how the 
human body happened to be formed as it is.” 


$ 
It was “our habits while we were still only 
animals that made us-over into men.” Every 
structure is made by habits forced upon it. 

The rabbit has long ears and his eyes are at 
the side of his head because the rabbit has to 
see what is going on around him. The wolf is 
fierce and his eyes are in front of his head be- 
cause he is always chasing the rabbit and try- 
ing to get him for food. It is the same way 
with the people,—they are always running after 
food. . . . If they don’t get it, they are com- 
pelled to rob or kill some one to get food for 
their wives and children. 

A boy of thirteen, who has a clear grasp 
on the doctrine, mission, and destiny of 
“class struggle,” says the “ game of life ” 
has been to “hold -as their own social use 
property, and to keep the stakes of the game 
through politics.” When Socialists come 
into power they will “ make rules for their 
own benefit. The working class being in the 
great majority, the rules they would make 
would really be for the benefit of allt” 

The remaining two of the juvenile essay- 
ists tell “ What Socialists Want.” 

Socialists claim that a system like American- 
ism has no right to exist. It must be changed 
to a new system of society, where people will 
not be divided with different interests, but it 
will be one class, with one interest, and that 
will be the good and welfare of society. 

These essays were the productions of pu- 
pils in New York Socialist Sunday-schools ; 
and the admiration for this literary achieve- 
ment “spread from ocean to ocean.” The 
Socialist children of Omaha were not to be 
outdone by those. of New York; and they 
gave a practical demonstration of their prin- 
ciples, when, led by a little girl of ten, they 
“tore down President Roosevelt’s picture 
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from the walls, and hung in its place one of 
‘Mother’ Jones.” ‘The Socialist press gave 
glowing accounts of this exhibition of youth- 
ful “heroism,” and the Social-Democratic 
Herald of Milwaukee said it spoke “ volumes 
for the manner in which these children have 
been taught the truths of Socialism.” 

The “ red” catechisms have left the prin- 
ciples of logic behind, and Bible-teaching and 
Christian standards are out of date. The 
Ten Commandments have been curtailed; 
for at Boston some of the ‘‘ comrades ” have 
“Resolved, That henceforth when a man is 
hungry it is moral to steal.” 

In America the spirit of Socialism is in- 
tellectual and practical; in Australia (Mel- 
bourne) “it is somewhat sentimental, de- 


IS MANUAL TRAINING IN 
ACCORDING to Mr. George Frederic 


Stratton, in Cassier’s Magazine for 
June, the father, the taxpayer, and the em- 
ployer of labor are asking, ‘‘ What is it all 
for,—this ‘manual training,’ with its ex- 
pensive equipment, its special teachers, and 
its demands upon the boy’s time? ”’; and the 
question is growing, insistent. The school 
authorities do not regard manual training as 
a preparation for an industrial career. As a 
schoo] superintendent remarked at a recent 
meeting of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, ‘We are 
not teaching a trade; we are training the 
faculties of the children,—training the ob- 
servation, the imagination, the will, etc.” 
This view of the teachers is a subject of 
comment in a report of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial and Technical 
I-ducation: 

The wide indifference to manual training as 
a school subject may be due to the narrow view 
which has prevailed among its chief advocates. 
It has been urged as a stimulus to other forms 
of intellectual effort,—a sort of mustard relish, 
an appetizer, to be conducted without any in- 
dustrial end. It has been severed from real 
life as completely as have the other school activ 
ities. Thus it has come about that the over- 
mastering influences of school traditions have 
brought into subordination both the drawing 
and the manual work. 


This criticism of drawing, it may, be said 
in passing, is only too well founded. It is 
an absolute necessity for the workman of to- 
day to be able to understand the detailed 
drawings of the work on which he may be 
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votional.” In the latter country not only 
are the children taught the doctrine, but 
even infants are dedicated to the cause at 
baptism. 

Children’s Socialistic literature is multiply- 
ing. ‘To the series beginning with “ The 
Young Socialist” has been added “ The 
Child’s Socialist Reader,” with illustrations 
by the artist, Walter Crane. . 

In London those Socialist Sunday-schools 
that teach from the “ red catechism” have 
been refused the further use of the public 
schoolrooms. 

There are no statistics available for Amer- 
ica, but the Sunday-school children of the 
“red internationals” abroad number more 
than 59,000. 


SCHOOLS WORTH WHILE? 


engaged,—be it a locomotive, a railroad 
trestle, or a factory building. The only way 
in which he can acquire such understanding 
is through a course of strictly mechanical 
drawing; yet in a large majority of the 
schools in which manual training is taught 
the pupils are allowed to devote time which 
ought properly to be given to mechanical 
drawing to freehand, ornamental work. 

It is undoubtedly the fact that “a great 
many instructors regard manual training in 
itself as a golden opportunity for the dis- 
semination of a larger understanding and ap- 
preciation of art.” This probably explains 
the rule, in force in most schools where man- 
ual training has been introduced into the 
eighth and ninth grades, which requires 
every pupil to give some time to the subject, 
even though he may be intended for a clergy- 
man, a physician, or a lawyer. 

Light is thrown on the status of manual 
training in the high-schools by a report of 
Prof, F. W. Ballou, of the University of 
Cincinnati. He found that of 207 high- 
schools, 159 permitted students to elect the 
course, while forty-eight made it compulsory. : 
Further, that forty-eight gave two hours a 
week to such work; 106 one and one-half 
hours; sixty-eight one hour; ‘and some as 
little as twenty-five minutes (!). 

There is at the present time an increasing 
demand for “bright, well-trained young me- 
chanics, which cannot be supplied. 

The railroad manager needs more trackage, 


more rolling stock, and larger yard facilities, 
and cannot secure them. . . . The men to 
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build the locomotives and cars and to meet the 
rapidly increasing demands of all manufactur- 
ers are still in embryo. One of the largest con- 
tractors in New England, in a recent speech, 
said: “It is, in my opinion, useless to look for 
any relief from the manual-training systems in 
the public schools as at present conducted. 


In so little estimation is the public-school 
manual-training course held by manufactur- 
ers that the manager of a large plant, where 
there are more than 200 apprentices, being 
asked if any time was credited to high-school 
pupils on his apprentice course, replied em- 
phatically : 

Not a day! How much could we allow them, 
in justice to the others? The total time they 
put in on a two years’ course in the school is 
not over 160 hours,—just about equal to three 
weeks of our time; and it is doubtful to me if 
they have learned as much in that long drawn- 
out stretch of tuition as they would learn in 
three straight weeks in our shops. 

In many of the cities the problem has been 
taken up by the boards of trade, and the 
business men have been called upon to make 
suggestions; but “ so far, all is chaos.” It is, 
moreover, proved by statistics that the high- 
schools do not furnish material for mechanics 
to a degree that makes manual training there 
worth while. It was found that of 2500 
graduates who had been obliged to take man- 
ual training, only 6 per cent. had taken up 
mechanical work. 

The proposal has been made that appro- 
priations should be made for post-graduate 
courses in manual training for grammar- 
school graduates. To this there is a serious 
obstacle. 
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Such thorough training cannot be given with- 
out the continual use of material; and unless a 
market can be found for the products, which is 
very doubtful, the expense of such material, 
added to the expense of furnishing tools and 
equipment and competent instructors, would be 
greater than municipalities would care to incur. 
It would undoubtedly arouse the antagonism of 
the taxpayers. 


There are, however, two existing methods 
of industrial and technical education which 
have such excellent records of success that 
they seem to indicate a solution of the ques- 
tions, “Who to train?” and “ How to 
.rain?”” These are the courses of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the corre- 
spondence-school systems. 


A study of the personnel of the young men 
who comprise the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and the correspondence-school classes 
shows that they are, almost without exception, 
young workers already in their several trades. 
They have gone direct from the grammar 
schools, and sometimes from the high-schools, 
into industrial occupations, and the desire to 
become better men has drawn them into the 
classes mentioned. Here, then, is the true ma- 
terial, and the finest of material. Young, bright, 
enthusiastic men. . devoting two or three 
evenings each week to real endeavor at self- 
improvement. Such boys and men are worth 
while. 


The superintendent of a great machine 
shop says: 


The best men I have are the few who have 
taken those evening or correspondence courses 
while working in here daily. They have 
character, too! A man indifferent to his future 
and to his work won’t study nights. These 
night-students make good men and true,—every 
time! 





ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL GERMANY IN 1908. 


S America watches the pulse of Wall 
Street, so Germany reads its financial 
and economic welfare in the condition of the 
Reichsbank, the Bank of the Empire, that 
governs the money market of the country. 
More truly speaking, the Reichsbank, to- 
gether with the Kreditbanken, performs 
the same function as do the great New 
York banks and their clearing-house in com- 
bination with the Stock Exchange in 
America. 
From 1905 to 1908 the Reichbank’s rates 
of interest fluctuated from 3.14 per cent. to 
6 per cent. German paper money depre- 


ciated in value, and foreign financiers lost 
confidence in the standard of German gold, 
fearing that payment might be suspended. 


The recent financial stringency, however, 
was small compared with the crash of 1873, 
which was brought about by overspeculation 
after the Franco-Prussian War. This, says 
the French economist, M. Raphael Georges- 
Levy, writing in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, shows the general improvement 
that has taken place in financial and eco- 
nomic Germany since that time. During the 
twenty-seven years following the former 
crash, agricultural interests, in league with 
large manufacturing enterprises, forced Bis- 
marck into a protectorate policy, that greatly 
restricted business transactions. It was only 
recently that this evil has been corrected, thus 
restoring the power and liberty of the stock 
market. ' 
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As the industries have grown, the banks 
have had to increase their proportions to ac- 
commodate the rapid growth of capital. The 
Reichsbank, together with the banks of Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg, Saxony, and Baden, 
has the right to issue banknotes, but the 
combined circulation of the four banks bare- 
ly equals one-tenth that of the Bank of the 
Empire, that will in the course of time have 
the monopoly of issue. 


The system of the Reichsbank is simple: The 
bank is authorized to issue notes to three times 
the amount of specie on hand, provided that the 
difference between these sums be covered by a 
portfolio of bills of commerce. When the cir- 
culation exceeds the sum total of the gold plus 
a sum fixed by law,—about $119,000,000,—a tax 
of 5 per cent. is levied on the excess. This pre- 
vents the unnecessary issue of paper money. 


Next in importance to the Reichsbank 
come the Kreditbanken, that derive their 
name from the fact that a collection of en- 
terprises gravitate about each one, supported 
and promulgated by its credit. 

The capital and reserve funds of these banks 
exceed the deposits by 50 per cent. About one- 
sixth of the capital is invested in shares, and 
five-sixths is in cash on hand. A most impor- 
tant relationship exists between these Kredit- 
banken and industrial companies, and this com- 
bination of financial and industrial enterprises 
has made Germany the home of manufactures, 
that controls especially the production of coal, 
iron, and steel. 


The remarkable combination as above de- 
scribed enabled the industries of the coun- 
tries to prosper and produce during the year 
1906 the largest dividends ever obtained. 
It was most peculiar, therefore, that in the 
face of all these favorable indications there 
should have been talk of a financial crisis. 
The Germans, however, prophesied some 
such event by means of the various statistical 
records which they keep. As in the United 
States, fall in the price of copper forced down 
the price of all other articles of commerce. 
The standard set by the German syndicates 
prevented wild fluctuation of stocks that 
would otherwise have occurred. 

The economic condition of Germany nat- 
urally revolves around the financial system 
of the government. 

The increase of the imperial budget from 
year to year would seem to indicate that the 


present sources of revenue are not sufficient. 
To enumerate: There is, first, revenue derived 


¢ 
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from industries in which government funds are 
invested, such as postal, telegraph service, and 
many government railroads; second, revenue de- 
rived from duties on imports; third, enforced 
taxes from the federated states of Germany. 
With the tremendous resources which the coun- 
try has for collecting revenue, it is rather re- 
markable that the yearly budget should be on 
the increase, and that the present debt amounts 
to over $1,000,000,000. It is, however, easy to 
see that the tremendous activities of the Ger- 
man Empire must necessarily require a larger 
expenditure of the public funds than almost 
any other country. 


Financial and public organizations have 
had great influence on the general trend of 
the industrial and commercial economy of 
the nation; and while the uncertainty of the 
budget has impeded the financial market, the 
organization of the Reichsbank and the Kred- 
itbanken has tended to produce in Germany 
an industrial advancement which is most 
phenomenal. 


What judgment should we pass on the con- 
dition of Germany, all told? The uneasiness 
that was caused toward the close of 1907 is well 
remembered. The excessive rates of in- 
terest on advances of money that obtained 
helped to increase the general anxiety; the bul- 
letins from New York led European financiers, 
particularly in London and Paris, to establish 
involuntarily certain analogies and to fear sur- 
prises like those of which they had been wit- 
nesses and, in some cases, victims during the 
autumn. 


The general condition of Germany is re- 
assuring. People are too apt to judge a 
country’s finance by the state of the market, 
and are driven into a panic by a shrinkage of 
values of certain of their large industries. 
Germany’s natural resources, with its rich 
mineral districts, fertile soil, excellent rail- 
road system, rivers and canals, and a commer- 
cial fleet second to none, cannot fail in an ad- 
vance along the industrial lines which make 
a country rich and powerful. 


‘The more we reflect upon it the more certain 
we are that the crisis of 1907 was the natural 
reaction from an exceptionally prosperous pe- 
riod. It is impossible to predict the exact date 
when Germany, like the rest of the world, will 
again enjoy the brilliant times of 1899 and 1906, 
with their manifold demands for products, rise ~ 
in salaries and prices, the enthusiasm of indus- 
trial centers and financial markets. But we are 
sure of the return of the time which must be 
ever present to those who are willing to rise 
above the agitation of the moment, and who 
can perceive at a glance the assured advance of 
economic eyolution. 
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STOCKS FOR 


N the office of the Review or Reviews 

lies a pile of letters in which readers of 

the magazine describe previous experiences in 

buying stocks. Some of the stories call 

fer congratulations and advice for the future. 
Others are heartrending. 

In reading them all over, any one of in- 
telligence, even though he had never given a 
moment’s thought to the subject of buying 
stocks, could not fail to be impressed by the 
value to the stock investor of a little elemen- 
tary information before the purchase. This 
was what the “lucky” investors conspicu- 
ously possessed, and what the “ unlucky ” 
ones as conspicuously lacked. Beyond this, 
simple common sense sufficed in most cases. 

Nor does the foreknowledge necessary to 
an investor involve a long study of “ high 
finance.” Several magazines are now giving 
non-technical information of great value. 
Below, some review is made of recent arti- 
cles in System, the World’s Work, and the 
London Economist, which suggest in brief 
the main facts for the stockholder. 

On comparing such articles with the ac- 
tual experiences already referred to, two 
plain principles make themselves apparent. 
They should be laid down to every one about 
to buy stocks for investment: 

(1) “A bond by nature is a fixed debt; a 
stock by nature is an indefinite risk. You 
must follow the example of the life-insurance 
companies and average your risks among as 
great a number of stocks as can conveniently 
be bought with the sum at your disposal.” 

(2) “ The issues which may be called in- 
vestment stocks are well known to bankers, 
and divide themselves into broad classes. 
You must choose that class which is suitable 
to your requirements and: temperament.” 

After this, the clergyman would not have 
put all of his scanty hoard into a couple of 
“industrials” which were locally recom- 
mended, and which are now worth not more 
than half what he paid for them. Nor 
would the hard-driven, nervous doctor have 
bought an assortment of very speculative rail- 
road common stocks whose price-antics have 
kept him on pins and needles ever since. 

One of the successful investors is a 


INVESTMENT. 


woman, with holdings of bonds, who took 
advantage of the tax-free quality, and con- 
sequently high yield, of stocks to raise her 
income. She bought an assortment in the 
better railroads and industrials, averaging 
her nearly 6 per cent., and thereby raising 
her total income from the 4'4 per cent. of 
her mortgage bonds to more than 5 per cent. 

‘Then there is the man with regular savy- 
ings who is taking advantage of the low de- 
nomination of stocks to form the investment 
habit. Since most investment stocks have a 
par value of $100 and may be bought at 
from $75 to $150, he is able each month or 
so to add a share of a different railroad stock 
to his safe-deposit box. He will in time have 
a well-distributed investment built up, which 
he may sell out and turn into staple bonds if 
conditions are promising. 

All a stockholder gets is ‘ remnants.” 
To call it a “residuary share” is more pre- 
cise and dignified. The first may be thought 
more expressive. ‘The corporation’s net earn- 
ings must go first of all toward paying all 


‘principal and interest due to its holders of 


bonds, notes, and other evidences of fixed 
debt. What is left over may be needed in 
part, or perhaps in whole, to improve the 
property or to repair the wear and tear of 
the past year. Then come the “ remnants” 
for dividends to the stockholders. Whether 
they will be twice as much or half 4s 
much next year, no man knows. Hence 
an uncertainty as to the price of many com- 
mon stocks,—even when the bonds of the 
same company vary but a few dollars in 
value year after year. 

The situation is put in legal form by 
George Garr Henry, writing in System: 


The distinction between bonds and stocks is 
that between promiscs to pay and equitics. 
Bonds, loans on collateral and real-estate mort- 
gages represent some one’s promise to pay a 
stim of money at a future date; and if the prom- 
ise be valid and the security ample, the holder 
of the promise will be paid the money on the 
date due. Stocks, on the other hand. represent 
only a beneficial interest or residuary share in 
the assets and profits of a working concern after 
payment of its obligations and fixed charges. 
The value of the residuary share may be large 
or small, may increase or diminish, but in no 
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case can the holder of such a share require any 
one, least of all the company itself, to take his 
share off his hands at the price he paid for it, 
or, indeed, at any price. 

If a man buys a $1000 railroad bond, he knows 
that the railroad, if solvent, will pay him $1000 
in cash when the bond matures, but if he buys 
a share of railroad stock his only chance of get- 
ting his money back, if he should want to, is 
that some one else will want to buy his share 
from him at the price he paid for it or more. 
It he buys a bond he becomes a creditor of the 
company, without voice in its management, but 
entitled to receive his principal and_ interest 
when due under pain of forfeiture of the se- 
curity which the company made over to the trus- 
tee to insure payment. If he buys stock, he be- 
comes a partner in a business enterprise, exer- 
cising his proportionate share in the direction 
of the company’s affairs and sharing ratably in 
its profits and losses. In the one case he buys 
a promise to pay and in the other an equity. 


THE INVESTMENT STOCK. 


Some companies have two or more classes 
of stock, one class being “ preferred” over 
another in its claim upon the “ remnants ” 
or “surplus available for dividend payments 
after improvements,” as it is called in the 
reports. It may be that the first class or 
classes of stock,—the “‘ preferred,”—are very 
small in amount, so that the sum needed to 
send every stockholder a dividend check con- 
sumes only a few hundred thousand dollars, 
for example, out of a “ remnant” which for 
years past has never been less than several 
million. Such preferred stocks could be said 
to be real investment securities, totally dif- 
ferent from the common stock which follows 
them, and which may be of the most specu- 
lative sort. 

The Union Pacific Railroad furnishes an 
illustration: Its preferred stock receives divi- 
dends at the rate of 4 per cent. a year. For 
seven years its price has varied only between 
75 and about 100, following very closely the 
prevailing rate for money on well- secured 
investments. 

During this.same period the common stock 
has fluctuated between 71 and 195. Its divi- 
dend has meanwhile been increased from 4 
to 10 per. cent. As to the continuance of its 
10 per cent. dividend, making the stock at- 
tractive at its present price, one has only 
“hope.” 

But that the limited 4 per cent. dividend 
on the preferred stock will continue to be 
paid is a fair certainty as things go in the 
financial world. In 1904 the road earned 
more than four times enough to pay this 
dividend; in 1905 more than five times 


enough; in 1906 over six times enough, and 


in 1907 more than nine times enough. Simi- 
lar in nature are Atchison preferred, B. & O. 
preferred, Norfolk & Western preferred, 
Reading 2d preferred, Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred, St. Paul preferred. 

To return to the article in System: Mr. 
Henry calls attention to the fact that pre- 
ferred stocks are not the only good income 
producers. 


STOCKS WITH INVESTMENT CHARACTER. 


Many common stocks without any restric- 
tion or preference of dividends receive some- 
thing of an investment character when the 
company piles up a surplus,—‘‘ money in the 
bank,” or in investments. 

In good years, when the company earned 10 
or 15 per cent. on its stock, their policy was to 
pay only 5 or 6 per cent. in dividends, and hold 
the rest in their surplus fund in order to have 
the means of paying the same dividends the 
next year if only 2 or 3 per cent. should be 
earned. By giving their stock stability of in- 
come return they hoped and expected to give it 
some stability of market price, and thus make 
it attractive to genuine investors. The effect of 
this policy has been unquestionably successful, 
and one after another the stocks of our more 
important transportation systems and other large 
undertakings have passed into the hands of in- 
vestors. 

At this point the practical reader will want 
to know which railroad companies are now 
considered to be in possession of promising 
surpluses. The London Economist under- 
took to grade American railroad stocks re- 
cently. “ What may be called the invest- 
ment shares ” in the Economist’s opinion are 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Great 
Northern; Illinois Central; Louisville & 
Nashville; New York Central; Northern 
Pacific, and Pennsylvania. 


GOOD VALUES BUT QUEER PRICES. 


A number of railroads, and industrial 
companies also, seem to occupy a strong posi- 
tion financially, if one may judge from their 
published reports. Yet their stocks execute 
the most astonishing maneuvers in price,— 
seemingly without regard to value. This 
phenomenon has ccst many investors dear. 
They are attracted by a sudden rise in price 
of a stock, gulled by rose-colored reports of 
“new development,” etc., which are to give 
it an added value. They buy high. Suddenly 
the stock drops; they become frightened, con- 
clude something is wrong, and sell low. 

In many cases the stocks which behave thus 
have undoubted value and should be held 
through thick and thin, if once bought, ir- 
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respective of price jumps. ‘‘ Dividend-pay- 
ing shares of the second class,” the Econo- 
mist terms these; ‘“ keenly sensitive to Presi- 
dential messages, to metal statistics and the 
like; well adapted to the purposes of schem- 
ing wire-pullers, and ready to jump up or 
down at a moment’s notice from the stage- 
manager.” 

Union Pacific, already mentioned, is one 
of these stocks, and others are Atchison; 
Baltimore & Ohio; Norfolk & Western; 
New York, Ontario & Western; Reading; 
Southern Pacific; U. $. Steel Common and 
Preferred. 

Price fluctuations are not peculiar to this 
class, of course; Great Northern executed a 
drop from 348 to 1163@ in a little over a 
year. But part of its high price was ac- 
counted for by the valuable ore certificates 
offered to stockholders. 


“KNOW THYSELF.” 


Here are three fairly distinct classes of 
stocks: (1) the investment stock, backed by 
earnings far more than sufficient to pay its 
limited dividend; (2) the stock with invest- 
ment character, won by the company’s policy 
of rolling up a surplus in the good years suf- 
ficient to maintain its dividend through the 
bad; (3) the very speculative stocks that may 
be wire-pulled a long way up or down from 
their true value, although this value may be 
very respectable. 

Now the investors whose stock purchases 
came out right took into account, as stated 
at the beginning of this article, not only the 
nature of stocks, but also their own natures. 
The average woman, or the man who is 
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conscious of “ nerves,” seems to do best with 
the first class of stocks,—those which are 
limited in some way, and which consequently 
vary less in price than the second and third 
classes. 

Neither need the man or woman be 
ashamed of such conservatism. “The average 
investor has more to lose than to gain 
through holding securities that change rap- 
idly in price. History shows that it is the 
public which buys stocks when they are high 
from the rich man, and that it is the rich 
man who buys stocks from the public when 
they are low. That is one difference between 
the rich man and the public. 

The psychology of the situation is ey- 
pressed with some force by C. M. Keys in 
an article, “How the Stock Exchange 
Works,” in the World’s Work. “ Human 
nature is human nature; it’s just as natural 
for the average man to worry when he has 
stocks as for the average woman to worry 
when she has children. Therefore a rumor 
of trouble ahead affects the man much as a 
rumor of scarlet fever down the street af- 
fects the woman.” 

The writer was speaking of the Stock- 
Exchange trader who holds stock on a mar- 
gin; but his illustration exactly represents 
the state of mind of many investors for in- 
come who have told the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
of their experiences. 

This is the reason that investment experts 
show such high favor to bonds. The banker 
with a long list of satisfied customers will 
usually be found to have advised conserva- 
tive, well-secured bonds as the major part of 
their holdings. 





ADVANTAGES OF STREET-RAILWAY BONDS. 


OME cautions were laid down for the 
prospective investor in the bonds. of 
“public utilities,” especially street railways, 
in the May number of this magazine. This 
month, occasion arises for outlining their 
advantages. As compared with railroads 
and manufacturing enterprises, street rail- 
ways, properly run, show a striking stability 
of earning power. Thus the bondholder 
may feel well assured that his interest can 
be paid. 

In the average thriving city of middle 
size, for example, the inflow of workers in 
the morning and the afternoon outflow of 
home and pleasure seekers take place every 


day, independent of any single industry, 
crops, exports, Wall Street, politics, or any 
other general economic factor. And_ the 
street railway, which makes this humaa 
ebb and flow possible, keeps gathering in 
its harvest of nickels in “ good times” oF 


“é bad 3 ” 
PROPERLY MANAGED. 


When it comes to deciding whether a 
given street railway is or is not properly man- 
aged, the investor, of course, should confer 
with a banker who has made himself an ex- 
pert in this form of security. But it will 
be best if the investor first informs himself 
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as to the ideals of street-railway conduct. 
Essential among these is the keeping of the 
voad in good physical condition. 

Many street railways, especially those with 
small mileage in small communities, were 
not constructed in the first place on a sufh- 
ciently high standard. Many more do not 
set aside month by month sufficient money 
for “ depreciation,” or wear and tear. About 
10 per cent. of the total gross earnings may 
be necessary. Obviously, such a road as this 
may show net earnings 50 or 100 per cent. 
above the amount necessary to pay the inter- 
est on its bonds,—for a while,—and still be 
@ poor investment. 





AN ACTUAL ILLUSTRATION. 


“With the object of giving a comprehen- 
sive understanding of a sound street-railway 
property,” says Charles Lee Scovil in Suc- 
cess, “the writer will illustrate from one 
which is generally recognized as being op- 
erated to the very best advantage from every 
standpoint.” 


The particular company operates about 120 
miles, measured as single track, located in a city 
of about 400,000 population. It also operates 
the entire central station electric light and 
power business of the city, and does the city 
lighting. The franchises for the generation 
and sale of electricity for light, heat, and power 
purposes are unlimited in time and cover the 
entire city. The street-railway franchises do 
not expire until many years after the maturity 
of all the outstanding bonds; a point concern- 
ing which investors should always inform them- 
selves. The total outstanding bonded debt of 
the compz ny is $12,200,000, and the capital stock, 
which receives dividends at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, $13,500,000. Practically all of 
the capital stock represents cash; another point 
concerning which investors should always in- 
form themselves. 

During the past five years the first mortgage 
5 per cent. bonds of this particular company 
have sold at prices between about 98 and 110 


BUYING BONDS IN 
NQUESTIONABLY, sums of a few 


hundred dollars are safely and profita- 
bly employed when they are left in a good 
savings-bank. Particularly is this the case in 


New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
in half a dozen other States, where the laws 
regulating the investment of savings-bank 
funds form a great protection to the depos- 
itor. 

Often, however, it is wise for the owner 
of a few hundred dollars to begin to become 


and interest, representing stability of market 
comparing favorably with the highest type of 
investments in this country. 

It is generally recognized as being a fact 
that the physical condition of this property is 
maintained upon the highest standard of effi- 
ciency, and that scrupulous attention has been 
paid to the maintenance and continued im- 
provement of the power plants, distributing sys- 
tems, and railway lines, and to every detail of 
organization, the object being to place the prop- 
erty in the most effective condition for the ac- 
commodation of the public and for economical 
operation. The company has accumulated fire 
insurance and injuries and damage _ reserve 
funds aggregating several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, the money being invested in 
bonds. 


WHO SHOULD BUY SUCH BONDS. 


Bonds like these are peculiarly suited to 
the investor dependent upon income. With 
a yield of 5 per cent. or more, they may be 
considered as safe as many of the railway 
mortgage bonds which yield only from 4 to 
414 per cent. The reason is that street- 
railway bonds are rarely dealt in on the prin- 
cipal stock exchanges, and are not so read- 
ity sold as the “active” railroad issues. 

Of course, as has been stated many times 
before in these columns, and in the publish- 
ers’ correspondence with readers, no investor 
should put the greater part of his capital 
into any single issue of these or of any other 
securities. Distribution as wide as possible 
is one of the ideals of scientific investment. 

But an assortment of the bonds of such 
well-conducted street railways as the one 
Mr. Scovil describes, situated in different 
parts of the country, might well form a 
large portion of the investment of a woman 
or retired business man dependent upon in- 
come. In few other ways could so large an 
income be realized under such prudent con- 
ditions. 


Cae 


SMALL AMOUNTS. 


an investor as well as a depositor. The in- 
vesting habit is as important as any other 
good habit. And the regular purchase of 
securities is an excellent device for compul- 
sory saving. Mloreover, it may take a little 
time to sell a security, and thus many unwise 
expenditures are postponed until second 
thought comes to one’s aid. 

Under the advice of a friendly and respon- 
sible banker one’s savings may prudently be 
put, for instance, into some of the high-grade 
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railroad bonds that come in small denomina- 
tions. A few are issued in amounts less than 
¢1000. The following, which a_ banker 
might recommend to the small investor, may 
be obtained in sizes as low as $500. 
Pennsylvania convertible 34s of 1915 

$460 4.91% 
Union Pacific convertible 4s of 1927. .$460 4.65% 
Southern Pacific refunding 4s of 1955 

$460 4.40% 

(The second column above gives the price 
at which a $500 denomination may now be 
bought. It is merely a coincidence that all 
are now selling at the same price; they were 
chosen as examples of ‘ short-term,” “ me- 
dium-term,” and “long-term” bonds. ‘The 
third column shows the actual yield to the 
investor at present prices. "The reason the 
Pennsylvania bond yields the investor most, 
although its coupon is for a lower rate, lies 
in its early maturity. In only seven years 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will pay the hold- 
er of the bond $500, or $40 more than its 
present price in the market. This $40 must 
be figured in the “ yield,” of course.) 

These $500 bonds are not bought and 
sold on the New York Stock Exchange, or 
among banking-houses on the “ Street,” with 
the same frequency as the $1000 denomina- 
tions. Therefore it may take a little longer 
fo sell one at a satisfactory price. 

Even more is this the case with $100 de- 
nominations. For this reason it is well that 
the holder of small savings who buys $100 
railroad bonds should keep some cash in the 
bank for emergency needs. 

An article entitled “ How to Invest Small 
Sums,” in the Saturday Evening Post, ex- 
plains why these $100 bonds are not more 
widely known. 

Most railroad and other corporations do not 
like to issue them because they involve much 
extra clerical work, especially in transferring 
them. Then, too, there is the added expense 
of having them engraved. There has not been 
a very broad market for them either, and, as a 
result, they do not figure as often in the records 
of bond sales or in the financial news generally 
as do the bonds of larger denomination. But 
the fact is that these one-hundred-dollar bonds 
may be had, and in some of the best-known 
railroads. 

Among the types of one-hundred-dollar 
bonds are: Norfolk & Western Consolidated 
4s, due 1996; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
(Denver Extension) Collateral Trust 4s, due 
1922; New York, New Haven & Hartford Con- 
vertible Debenture 3's, due 1956; and Colo- 
rado & Southern Refunding Mortgage 42s, due 
in 1935. 
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Most of the one-hundred-dollar railroad 
bonds may be bought below par, which kecps 
= well within the hundred-dollar 
imit. 

The hundred-dollar bond is not confined ex- 
clusively to the railroads. -It may be had in in- 
dustrial companies, too, such as, for example, 
the General Electric Company, and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, the latter also having 
fifty-dollar pieces. 

Industrial bonds, of course, should bé 
bought with great caution by the small in- 
vestor. He should confine himself to such 
issues as are recommended for his particular 
requirements by a banking-house of long ex- 
perience and success in the handling of “ in- 
dustrials.” 

The very safest class of bonds for the in- 
vestment of small sums is that known as 
““municipals.” Many cities, towns, villages, 
and other municipal organizations raise 
money by selling bonds in denominations as 
low as $10. The city of New York does so, 
and some of its issues will yield the investor 
more than 4 per cent. at present prices. 

Some banking-houses make a specialty of 
municipal bonds in different sections of the 
country. - By inquiring among these houses 
a reader of this magazine, no matter where 
he is situated, can very likely receive a list 
of municipal “ offerings,’ some of which 
would be tax exempt in his locality, and 
which he might buy in small denominations. 


BUYING BONDS ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 


A device for saving which is valuable to 
many investors is the purchase of bonds on 
the installment plan. The Saturday Even- 
ing Post outlines this method also. 


By a plan, originated and put into practice by 
one of the largest bond and investment houses 
of New York, you can buy a bond by paying 
10 per cent. of the par value down and the re- 
mainder in regular installments. With a thou- 
sand-dollar bond, the initial payment down 
would be $100. The bond is transferred to you 
at the outset, but is held by the house until final 
payment is made. You pay interest on the bal- 
ance due at the current rate of interest. But, 
meanwhile, the bond is earning interest right 
along and the interest coupons are credited to 
you as they come due. 

Whether you invest in large or small sums, 
it is important to buy your investment through 
a house of the highest integrity, because the 
character of the house is one of the best guar- 
antees of the investment. Bonds may be bought 
by mail from houses that meet these require- 
ments. The time has come when the small in- 
vestor gets the same consideration as the large 
one. A postal-card from anywhere to one of 
these houses will begin a flow of concrete, 
helpful information. 
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THE NEW BOOKS, 
THE AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


studying the life of a man like Herbert 
Spencer the human personality and the de- 
velopment of the scheme of thought are of 
even more intense interest than the finished 
philosophy itself. These sides of the great 
man’s career are shown to much better advan- 
tage in the new authorized bidgraphy* by Dr. 
David Duncan (one of the Spencer Trustees) 
than in the voluminous “Autobiography” issued 
four years ago. The present volume possesses 
additional interest from the fact that it contains 
a brief account of the philosopher’s life after the 
date at which the autobiography concludes. 

Dr. Duncan plainly shows in this series of let- 
ters that, despite his shortcomings, Mr. Spencer, 
like all the finer na- 
tures, shrank from /-- 
“parading the more 
attractive and lovable 
aspects of his charac- 
ter,’—thus permitting 
an apparent justifica- 


brains and no heart.” 
In a number of let- 


vealed the kindly hu- 


cate oe 


| a? | 
tion for the opinion || £2 i | 
that he was “all || | 


saw.” His father, saddened by the loss of seven 
children, according to a letter to Herbert’s 
mother, was “reduced by ill health to a state of 
wretchedness bordering on insanity.” These 
influences on the early life of the philosopher 
injected into his temperament that strain of seri- 
ousness so characteristic of his writings. He 
was not, however, without his ideas of healthy 
humor. He tells, for example, in a letter to 
Mrs. Lecky, how, in order to guard himself 
“against those errors of judgment that entail 
mischievous consequences,” he desires to sub- 
mit all his manuscripts hereafter (the letter 
is dated February, 1892) to “one or two ladies 
who shall act as Grundyometers.”” The chapters 
on marriage and par- 

—-—---—, enthood in the “ Prin- 
| ciples of Ethics” 

were submitted to 

| several ladies who had 
consented to act in 
this capacity for him. 
During the early 
days, when Spencer 
vacillated between en- 
gineering and litera- 
ture as a profession, 


ters, however, is re- | : , ( J JS 
ae a . and constantly tor- 


man side of the phil- 
osopher, amounting || 
even to boyishness at || 
times. To Tyndall, 
Huxley, and E. L. 
Youmans he frequent- 
ly wrote expressions 
of emotional depth 
unsuspected by the 
student of his philo- 
sophic creations. His 
frank, almost exuber- 
ant, letter to Mr. An- L 








mented himself with 
the growing convic- 
tion that he could not 
make a success of the 
latter, there were 
many instances of 
failure and some of 
success at writing 
which are recorded by 


was late in 1835. In 


/ | Dr. Duncan. His 
| earliest attempt to 
: : | write for the press 

_ | 





a letter to his father, 





drew Carnegie, ac- 
knowledging an un- 
expected gift, is fur- 
ther evidence of a 
latent buoyancy in his 
nature. In most respects, further says Dr. 
Duncan, Spencer was a model clubman. He 
always showed delicacy and good feeling, was 
the pink of courtesy, and “invariably evinced 
that tactful good nature in which he thought 
himself deficient.” 

Dr. Duncan’s editing has been skillfully done, 
and iteis not difficult to read through the letters 
of Mr. Spencer himself and the few written to 
him by others which are inserted in these vol- 
umes the temperamental as well as intellectual 
development of the man. His seriousness was 
one of the legitimate outcomes of the character 
and temperament of his immediate ancestors. 
His grandfather, in Spencer’s own words, was 
“one of the most melancholy-looking men I ever 


*Life and Letters of Herbert. Spencer. By 
David Duncan. Appleton. 2 vols., 858 pp., ill. $5. 


FAC-SIMILE OF A NOTE ACCOMPANYING A LOCK OF 
HERBERT SPENCER’S HAIR. 


early in the next 
year, he tells with 
great pride how he 
has had ané=éarti- 
cle in the first issue of the Bath and West of 
England Magazine, on the subject of salt crys- 
tallization. “My article looked very pretty. ... 
When I saw it I began shouting and capering 
about the room. . I suppose I shall be get- 
ting immensely proud very soon. Indeed, upon 
reading this letter over I find that it savors a 
good deal of it. But I must try to strive against 
it as well as I can.” 

Among Mr. Spencer’s most interesting utter- 
ances on international questions Dr. Duncan 
quotes from a letter to Dr. Youmans Spencer’s 
request for “a supply of typical illustrations of 
the way in which your [American] political ma- 
chinery acts so ill,—its failures in securing life, 
property, and equitable relations. I want to use 
the case of America as one among others to 
show how baseless is the notion that the form 
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of political freedom will secure freedom in the 
full sense of the word.” 

Dr. Duncan quotes also several letters from 
Spencer to Baron Kentaro Kaneko, the Japan- 
ese statesman, giving Spencer’s advice with 
regard to the first draft for a Japanese constitu- 
tion. The proposed new institutions, Mr. Spen- 
cer held, ‘should be as much as possible grafted 
upon the existing institutions, so as to prevent 
breaking the continuity,—that there should not 
be a replacing of old forms by new but a modifi- 
cation of old forms to a gradually increasing 
extent.” 

This excellent work concludes with an esti- 
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in the history of 


mate of Spencer’s place 
consisting of an ¢s- 


thought and an appendix 
say by himself, written in 1898-99 and left for 
publication in this volume, entitled “The Filia- 
tion of Ideas,’—‘‘ an exceedingly valuable docu: 
ment,” says Dr. Duncan, “ when we remember 
the fact that it was Spencer’s final contribution 
to the theory of evolution.” The biographer 
would leave with us the estimate of Spencer 
made by Prof. Lloyd Morgan: “In this day of 
increasingly straitened speculation it is well 
that we should feel the influence of a thinker 
whose powers of generalization have seldom 
been equaled and perhaps never surpassed.” 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, AND HISTORY. 

Reminiscences of Senator William M. Stewart, 

of Nevada. Edited by George R. Brown. 

Neale Publishing Company. 358 pp., por. $3. 

‘The picturesque career of Senator Stewart, of 
Nevada, who won and lost two fortunes before 
leaving public life and then quit politics at eighty 
years of age and won a third in the Nevada 
gold fields, certainly offers rich material for a 
volume of reminiscences. Many extremely in- 
teresting episodes of frontier history and the 
Civil War and Reconstruction periods in Wash- 
ington are related in this volume, which throws 
several unexpected and penetrating sidelights on 
contemporary personalities. 

By Louis Pendleton. 
406 pp., por. $1.25. 


Alexander H. Stephens. 
Philadelphia: Jacobs. 


This biography of the Vice-President of the 
Southern Confederacy appears in the series of 
American Crisis Biographies. 
is a fellow Georgian, has made 


The writer, who 
a_ particular 




















ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, OF GEORGIA. 








M. STEWART. 


EX-SENATOR WILLIAM 


study of the State Sovereignty controversy. He 
has obtained much interesting material from 
files of Georgia and other Southern newspapers 
of the ’4o’s, ’50’s, and ’60’s, from old letters and 
scrapbooks of the war period, and from manu- 
scripts in the possession of the Government at 
Washington. 


By George M. 
416 pp.,_ ill. 


Concerning Lafcadio Hearn. 
Gould. Philadelphia: Jacobs. 
$1.50. 


It is a question whether any other ‘literary 
character of American history, universally not 
conceded to be of first rank, has been the sub- 
ject of so much discussion and difference of 
opinion as that unfortunate citizen of the world, 
Lafgadio Hearn. There has never been any in- 
telligent reader willing to dispute Hearn’s 
claims to a beautiful, fascinating, and well-nigh 
perfect English style,—practically all Hearn had, 
declares Dr. Gould in this latest book, a work 
which has been the subject of considerable dis- 
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field.) 


cussion on the part of the Hearn “cult.” “ His 
entire artistry and unique skill lay in the strange 
faculty of coloring the echo with the hues and 
tints of heavenly rainbows and unearthly sun- 
sets, all gleaming with a ghostly light that never 
was on sea or shore.” Hearn had no individual 
character whatever, Dr. Gould insists. “He 
was a perfect chameleon, who took for the time 
the color of his surroundings.” The volume 
under consideration is illustrated with a num- 
ber of portraits of Hearn at different periods 
of his life and with other illustrations. It also 
contains quotations from some of his less-known 
writings and a bibliography by Laura Stedman. 
Dr. Gould was the close personal friend who 
induced Hearn to go to Japan. With the 
writer’s literary studies, however, the biographer 
has little or no literary sympathy. In short, 
says Dr. Gould, Hearn was “no product of his 
environment, but of the school of Flaubert, 
Gautier, Maupassant, Loti, and Zola, but with 
such differences and variations that these teach- 
ers may not take much credit to themselves. 


The Truth about Port Arthur. By E. J. Nojine. 
Dutton. 395 pp., ill. $1.25. 


This is the first really satisfactory connected 
story about the siege of Port Arthur and its 
final fall that we have yet seen. M. Nojine was 
the only accredited Russian war correspondent 
in Port Arthur during the siege, and he had ex- 
ceptional facilities for collecting material for his 
work. The book, which was published in Russia 


last year, is one long indictment of the régime 
existing in Russia at the time of the siege and 
of most of the. officials, particularly General 
Stoessel, who were connected with the defense 
of Port Arthur. The original Russian has been 
translated and abridged by Capt. A. B. Lindsay, 
of the British Indian army, and edited by Major 
E. D. Swinton, of the Royal Engineers. A num- 
ber of very interesting illustrations, portraits 
and others, add much to the value and interest 
of the volume, and several charts, maps, and 
tables illuminate the descriptive information 
with which M. Nojine fairly crowds his pages. 


The Struggle for American Independence. By 


Sydney G. Fisher. Lippincott. 2 vols., 1159 

pp. $4. 

Mr. Fisher’s “ True History of the American 
Revolution,” published several years ago in one 
volume, attracted attention because of the fact 
that it dwelt on certain phases of the struggle,— 
as, for example, the treatment of the Loyalists, 
—in a new and original way. The present two- 
volume work is a continuation and enlargement 
of the earlier history, in which the original plan 
is extended and carried out in more detail. The 
writer’s main purpose has been to make access- 
ible to the reading public the mass of original 
evidence as to what the Revolution really was. 
He has made a commendable attempt to deal 
frankly with this evidence. 


Pioneers. By Katharine R. Crowell. New 
York: The Willett Press. 89 pp. $0.40. 


This is a very useful little popularly told 
story, particularly adapted for children, of the 
social and economic development of the United 
States, of the steady progress westward of ex- 
ploration, settled life, and all the comforts of 
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invention and progress. A unique and very 
valuable feature is a combination sectional map, 
designed by B. P. Willett and drawn by B. F. 
Williamson. By means of a series of ingen- 
iously arranged folds the entire economic and 
social progress westward of American civiliza- 
tion is depicted. 

GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, AND BUSINESS LIFE. 
The Meaning of the Times. By Albert J. Beve- 

ridge. Bobbs-Merrill. 431 pp., por. $1.50. 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, is in 
the very front rank of progressive American 
statesmen, and he is one of our most forceful 
and brilliant orators. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to see in permanent form a collection of twenty- 
eight of his notable speeches delivered during 
the last dozen years on various occasions 
throughout the country. The volume opens 
with an illuminating exposition of “The Vital- 
ity of the American Constitution.” <A little fur- 
ther on we find the famous speech on “ Our 
Philippine Policy” with which Senator Beve- 
ridge shattered Senatorial precedent by presum- 
ing to make a speéch in that august body almost 
within a month from the time he had taken his 
seat in it. Here also is the Senator’s masterly 
arraignment of the evil of child labor in 
America, with its powerful argument and abun- 
dance of evidence, and his splendid speech in 
support of our Forest Service, both of which 
were delivered during the recent session of 
Congress. His address on “ Business and Gov- 
ernment,” replying to Mr. Bryan’s government- 
ownership proposition in the campaign of 1906, 
is an excellent presentation of that subject. Be- 
sides these, there are important speeches on 
national expansion, the command of the Pacific, 
the trusts, institutional law, American business 
development, the world’s debt to Methodism, 
and memorial addresses on Lincoln, Grant, Oli- 
ver P. Morton, Mark Hanna, James Whitcomb 
Riley, and Frances E. Willard. The last speech 
in the book, and the one that gives it its title, 
is “ The Meaning of the Times,” which has for 
its text the timely topic of the moral regener- 


ation of American business. ai 


Government by the People. By Robert H. 
Fuller. Macmilian. 261 pp. $1. 


A book that will be found interesting and use- 
ful to every American citizen desirous of learn- 
ing the mechanism of our political system. The 
author aims to describe how government is 
carried on by the people in so far as each voter 
is entitled to share personally in it. The book 
contains a great deal of practical information 
about political parties and how they are con- 
stituted, how elections are conducted, and some 
of the devices used to obstruct or nullify the 
recording of the people’s will. Among the 
topics treated are government by elections, 
qualifications for voting, identification of voters, 
the primary election, the nomination of candi- 
dates, voting on election day, indirect elections, 
bribery and intimidation, supplemental safe- 
guards against fraud, experiment and reform, 
and parties and their organization. An appen- 
dix is devoted to “State Regulation and the 
Voting Privilege,” and another contains the 
party platforms of 1904. The volume is espe- 


cially timely in view of the wider interest usually 
taken in the general subject of politics during 
the Presidential year. 


The Government of England. By A. Lawrence 
Lowell. Macmillan. 2 vols., 1133 pp. $4. 


With each chapter the conviction grows upon 
the reader of this work that Dr. Lowell, who is 
professor of the science of government in Har- 
vard University, has produced a study of the 
British government comparable in thoroughness 
and insight with Mr. Bryce’s monumental work 
on the American commonwealth. While it re- 
mains to be seen whether the American’s study 
of the British Government will as soon and 
as certainly become a classic as the Briton’s 
analysis of the American state and its machin- 
ery, it may be safely asserted that the argument 
of the former is as convincing and his style well- 
nigh as fascinating as those claims which Mr. 
Bryce has always successfully made upon the 
minds of his readers. Professor Lowell, in a 
luminous and stimulating “Introductory Note 
on the Constitution,” sets forth his conception 
of the organic law of Great Britain and sets 
forth graphically his entire point of view. ‘The 
whole theory of English Government, says Pro- 
fessor Lowell, is to be found in the comparison: 
“Tn politics the Frenchman has tended in the 
past to draw logical conclusions from correct 
premises, and his “results have often been wrong; 
while the Englishman draws illogical conclusions 
from incorrect premises, and his results are 
commonly right, because all abstract proposi- 
tions in politics are at best approximations and 
an attempt to reason from them usually magni- 
fies the inaccuracy.” 


Peoples and Problems. By Fabian Franklin. 


Holt. 344 pp. $1.50. 

In these chapters, which are made up of a 
collection of addresses delivered upon university 
and college commencement ‘occasions and edi- 
torials appearing in the Baltimore News during 
Dr. Franklin’s thirteen years’ editorial conduct 
of that journal, we find the viewpoint that of 
the thoughtful, cultured American student who 
has radical ideas but believes in applying them 
conservatively and the clear, lucid style which 
characterizes all good newspaper editorial writ- 
ing. Before entering the field of journalism, 
Dr. Franklin for some years occupied the chair 
of mathematics at Johns Hopkins University. 


The Case Against Socialism. Macmillan. 


537 pp. $1.50. 

This work was prepared in Engiand as a 
handbook for use there in the campaign against 
the spread of socialism. It comprises a compact 
statement of the main points in the dispute, 
with abundant footnote references to authort- 
ties. As a campaign textbook it is of more than 
usual value. 


The Principles of Banking. ‘By Charles A. 
Conant. Harper. 488 pp. $1.75 


This treatment of banking principles has a 
special pertinency to the current discussion of 
the currency problem in this country. It ex- 
plains the theory of a banknote currency and 
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the trend of modern banking practice toward. 


the idea of a central bank. Mr. Conant includes 
in the scope of his treatise questions of reserves, 
State regulation and taxation, and the influence 
of securitiés upon banking. Another book by 
the same author, “ Modern Banks of Issue,” 
gives the historical facts which illustrate the 
principles set forth in the present work. 


BOOKS OF OBSERVATION AND TRAVEL. 


What the White Race May Learn from the In- 
dian. By George Wharton James. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co. 269 pp., ill. $1.50. 


Mr. James has been intimately associated with 
the Indians of our great West for more than 
twenty-five years, entering sympathetically into 
their life and customs and strongly believing 
that in many essentials to health and happiness 
the Indian is wiser than the white man. He 
emphasizes particularly the outdoor life and 
clean physical existence of the Indian. Many 
pictures add to the attraction of the volume. 


By Frank Presbrey. New 
204 pPp.; 


Motoring Abroad. 
York: Outing Publishing Company. 
ill. $2. 


Two things are evident from even a cursory 
examination of this finely printed and bound 
volume. The author knows how to enjoy him- 
self thoroughly and he understands how to tell, 
in crisp, entertaining fashion, what he has seen. 
He and his wife took their automobile in a go 
as you please tour through Normandy, Brittany, 
the chateau country of Touraine, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, finding almost 
everywhere the greatest courtesy and kindli- 
ness. A final chapter is taken up with practical 
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CHARLES A. CONANT. 
(Author of “ The Principles of Banking.’’) 


suggestions for motoring in Europe. The vol- 
ume is plentifully besprinkled with illustrations, 
maps, and charts. 


Ireland. By Michael Shoe- 
296 pp., ill. $2.50. 


The writer has evidently entered as fully as 
possible into the spirit of the land he visited,— 
an island, he says, where “though tears and 
smiles are near related and sobs and laughter 
go hand in hand,” the almost invariable greet- 
ing to the stranger is, “Glory be to God, but 
your honor is welcome to Ireland.” The wan- 
derings were in a motor-car through the most 
unfrequented portions of the island, and the 
description is entertaining and informing. 


Home Life in Germany. By Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 
wick. Macmillan. 327 pp. ill. $1.75. 


A really unusually interesting book this, by a 
woman who knows both English and German 
types and treats them with a kindly svmpathy, 
a keen discernment, and a good-natured humor 
which make highly entertaining reading. 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
Vols. I. and II. Edited by A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller. Putnam. 1165 pp. $5. 


Of the fourteen volumes. comprising this 
work the first two have now appeared,—the 
first covering the period from the beginnings of 
English literature down to the time of Chaucer, 
and the second carrying the treatment on to 
the end of the Middle Ages. In the prepara- 


Wanderings in 
maker. Putnam. 


tion of this work each division of the subject 
has been intrusted to an accepted authority, 
while the editors, Dr. A. W. Ward and Mr. A 
R. Waller, retain responsibility for the charac- 
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PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 
(Author of “ The Philosophy of Loyalty.’’) 


ter of the work as a whole. Three American 
writers,—Prof. Francis B. Gummere, of Haver- 
ford College; Prof. Frederick M. Padelford, of 
Washington University, and Prof. John Mat- 
thews Manly, of the University of Chicago,— 
contribute chapters to the second volume. The 
editors announce that the third volume, entitled 
“*Renascence and Reformation,” is in press, and 
it is hoped that this volume will be published 
before the close of the present year. 


The Technique of the Novel. By Charles F. 
Horne. Harper. 285 pp. $1.50. 


Materials and Methods of Fiction. By Clayton 
Hamilton. New York: Baker & Taylor. 
228 pp. $1.50. 

Types of English Literature (Tragedy). By 
Ashley H. Thorndike. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. 390 pp. $1.50. 


Professor Horne, who is assistant in the de- 
partment of English at the College of the City 
of New York, and Mr. Hamilton, whose 
thought-provoking criticism and essays are well 
known to magazine readers of to-day, have at- 
tempted much the same task and both suc- 
ceeded, it seems to us, very well. Professor 
Horne’s book is not a history of the develop- 
ment of novel technique, but rather an analysis 
of fiction from the earliest forms to the present. 
From-his study Professor Horne has endeav- 
ored to formulate the accepted law. In Mr. 
Hamilton’s volume, which has an introduction 
by Prof. Brander Matthews, we have presented 
the result of a study of very many novels and 
short stories from which the author has de- 
duced and formulated what he regards as the 
general principles of the art of fiction. Both 
books should be of value to college students, to 
young authors, and to literary clubs. Professor 
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-Thorndike’s volume is on a_ slightly different 


order. It is one of the series of “ Types of 
English Literature” which Houghton, Miffin 
& Co. are bringing out under the general editor- 
ship of Prof. William A. Neilson, of Harvard, 
Professor Thorndike (English, Columbia) at- 
tempts to trace the course of English tragedy 
from its beginnings to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and to indicate the part which 
it has played in the history both of the theater 
and of literature. 
PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 


The Philosophy of Loyalty. By Josiah Royce. 
Macmillan. 409 pp. $1.50. 


Essays Philosophical and Psycholological. “In 
honor of William James.” Longmans, Green 
& Co. 610 pp. $3. 

The Philosophy of the Spirit. 
Dresser. 545 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Royce, who, it will be remembered, has 
been professor of the history of philosophy at 
Harvard for many years, disclaims any inten- 
tion of writing a textbook; nor is his latest vol- 
ume, he asserts in the preface, an elaborately 
technical philosophical research. It is merely 
“an appeal to any reader who may be fond of 
ideals and who may also be willing to review 
his own ideals in a somewhat new light and ina 
philosophical spirit.” America, Professor Royce 
believes, is ripe for idealism but nevertheless 
confused by the vastness and complication of its 
social and political problems. He would gladly, 
if possible, in this little volume, “ simplify men’s 
moral issues, clear their vision for the sight of 
the eternal, and win hearts for loyalty.” An ef- 
fectual and graceful acknowledgment to Prof. 
William James in Dr. Royce’s preface brings 
us naturally to a consideration of the really re- 
markable volume of essays written in honor of 
the famous psychologist by his colleagues at 
Cclumbia University. The volume, called forth 
by a series of lectures delivered at Columbia 
early in 1907, is intended “to mark in some de- 
gree its authors’ sense of Professor James’ 
memorable services in philosophy and _ psychol- 
ogy and the vitality he has added to those 
studies.” Thirteen essays on philosophical sub- 
jects and six on psychological complete the vol- 
ume. Dr. Dresser’s book takes up the same 
general theme as Professor Royce’s, considering, 
however, “the higher nature of man in relation 
to the divine presence.” Dr. Dresser is author 
of several other books on kindred topics, includ- 
ing “Living by the Spirit” and “ Man and the 
Divine Order.” 


The Modern Ideal. By Paul Gaultier. 
Hachette & Co. 358 pp. 3 francs 50. 


With the thorough scholarship and verve of 
style which characterize all his books and re- 
view writings, M. Paul Gaultier has discussed 
the “principal problems which face the modern 
conscience” in a volume just issued by Hachette 
(Paris) under the title “The Modern Ideal. 
His point of view is, he declares, a spiritual one. 
He has divided the volume into three sections, 
considering in order (1) the moral question, 
(2) the social question, and (3) the religious 
question. His chapters consider “ The Indepet- 
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dence of Morality,” “The Renaissance of the 
Ancient Ideal,’ ‘‘ The Defense of Individual- 
ism,” ‘“ Morality and Society,” “The Crisis of 
Philanthropy,” ‘ True Justice,” “ Social Enmity,” 
“Morality and Religion,” “ Science and Faith,” 
and “ Religion and the Modern Spirit.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO HOME BUILDERS AND 
“ SMALL FARMERS. 


A Little Land and a Living. By Bolton Hall. 
New York: Arcadia Press. 287 pp., ill. $1. 


The author of “Three Acres and Liberty” 
has followed that very popular little trea- 
tise with a book which pursues the same 
theme with a somewhat different method, giving 
more detailed information on the subject of 
small farming, vacant-lot cultivation, building, 
and equipment. All readers who became inter- 
ested in the suggestions offered by Mr. Hall in 
the introductory book will find the facts given 
in its sequel to be even more valuable and to 
the purpose. An important feature of “A Little 
Land and a Living” is a letter addressed to the 
author by William Borsodi. 


The Small Country Place. By Samuel T. May- 
nard. Lippincott. 317 pp., ill. $1.50. 


This book covers not only the treatment of 
buildings and grounds, but offers definite sug- 
gestions regarding the planting of gardens and 
orchards, poultry-keeping, dairying, and many 
other interests connected with the small rural 
or suburban place. The author has passed more 
than thirty years of his life in teaching botany 
and horticulture and has endeavored to make 
his book thoroughly practical. The book-is fully 
illustrated. 


Building a Home. By H. W. Desmond and H. 
W. Frohne. New York: Baker & Taylor. 
222 pp., ill. $1.80. 


In this volume the editors of the Architec- 
tural Record offer some fundamental advice for 
the leyman about to build. The purpose of the 
authors is not so much to present specific house 
plans as to treat the -subject in its broader as- 
pects and by well-considered. suggestions to 
bring the intending builder into a sane mental 
attitude towards the probiem before him. The 
suggestions made are practical and based upon 
sound architectural principles. 


The Bungalow Book. By Henry L. Wilson. 
Los Angeles: Published by the author. III. 
$1. 


The fact that a second edition of this pamph- 
let has been demanded shows that the subject 
is a popular one and that the treatment of it 
has proved acceptable to many readers. The 
bungalow is an architectural type that has made 
great progress in this country during the past few 
vears, since it appeals with peculiar force to the 
average well-to-do American whose summers 
are passed either on the sea-shore, in the moun- 
tains, or in the vicinity of some of the thousands 
of fresh-water lakes that dot the maps of many 
of our interior States. The designs included in 


Mr. Wilson’s series of illustrations are adapted 
to various locations as well as to various con- 
ditions of purse. 


The estimates of cost given 
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by Mr. Wilson run all the way from $800 to 
$4000. The plans that he gives are plans that’ 
have actually been built upon. 


VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


North American Trees. By Nathaniel L. Brit- 
ton. Holt. 804 pp., ill. $7. 


This volume, in the American Nature Series, 
is designed to describe all the kinds of trees 
known to grow, independently of planting, in 
North America north of the West Indies and 
Mexico. The text is accompanied by figures 
showing the character of foliage, flowers, and 
fruit, while a number of photographs illustrat- 
ing the general aspect of certain species have 
been reproduced. With very few exceptions the 
drawings have been made from specimens in 
the museums or herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. For the convenience of read- 
ers not especially trained in botany a glossary 
of special terms has been appended to the work, 
but the use of technical words has been re- 
duced to the minimum. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. III. Edited 
by Charles G. Herbermann. New York: Rob- 
ert Appleton Company. 799 pp., ill. $6. 


The third volume of this important work 
opens with the biographv of that famous Catho- 
lic convert, Orestes Brownson, who early in 
life left the Presbyterian faith for Universalism 
and later renounced all Protestant Christianity 
to embrace the Catholic faith. This volume, 
like its predecessors, contains a great number 
of interesting biographical and historical arti- 
cles, including many which have a general in- 
terest entirely apart from their relation to Cath- 
olic Christianity. 

The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform. Ed- 
ited by William D. P. Bliss. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 1321 pp. $7.50. 

This is a completely new book, save for a few 
purely historical economic articles, the subjects 
of which need no new treatment, but many even 
of these are either revised or completely rewrit- 
ten. A comparison of this new edition with the 
old shows at once that a great improvement has 
been made. Every article has been written by 
some specialist on its particular subject. State- 
ments of reform have been written by a believer 
in the reform, but such statements are usually 
accompanied by summaries of opposing views. 
Altogether, this work is invaluable to the jour- 
nalist or the writer upon sociological topics, and 
all who have occasion to read widely in this 
field will find its bibliographical references in- 
dispensable. 


BOOKS ON HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALING. 


Hypnotic Therapeutics:in Theory and Practice. 
By John Duncan Quackenbos, M.D. Harper. 
336 pp. $2. 

An exposition of hypnotism as a great regen- 
erative force is what Dr. Quackenbos aims to 
make. Dr. Quackenbos is a member ot the Lon- 
don Society for Psychical Research, a fellow of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, and 
author of “ Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Cul- 
ture,” “ Practical Physics,” and other works. 
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The Seérets of Beauty and the Mysteries of 
Health. By Cora Brown Potter. Paul Elder 
& Co. 273 pp., ill. $1.75. 

A manual of health and beauty suggestions 
for women. The volume contains all sorts of 
good advice, based on the author’s stage experi- 
ences and travel. 

Mental Healing. By Leander E. Whipple. New 
York: Metaphysical Publishing Company. 
280 pp., por. $1.50. 

A work issued some years ago, the sixth edi- 
tion of which has just been brought out by the 
Metaphysical Publishing Company. 

Health Through Self-Control in Thinking, 
Breathing, Eating. By William A. Spinney. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 310 pp. 
$1.20. 

Mr. Spinney, who is a teacher of mental and 
physical culture in Boston, believes that self- 
control in thinking, breathing. and doing will 
work wonders in the way of physical health. 
Nursing the Insane. By Clara Barrus, M.D. 

Macmillan. 409 pp. $2. 

Dr. Barrus has been for many years woman 
assistant physician in the State Homeopathic 
Hospita! at Middletown, N. Y. 

OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The So-Called 
By H. V. Hilprecht. 
Holman & Co. 353 pp. 


All who are interested in the proceedings be- 
fore the board of trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania relative to the work of Professor 
Hilprecht should read this volume, or at least 
a synopsis of the evidence which it offers, be- 
fore attempting to form any conclusion on the 
subject. In these pages Professor Hilprecht 
puts a full statement of his case as an appeal, 
not to the sympathy of his readers, but to their 
calm and dispassionate judgment. 


Peters-Hilprecht Controversy. 
‘Philadelphia: A. J. 


The New Horoscope of Missions. By James 
S. Dennis, D.D. New York: Revell. 248 pp. 
$1. 

_ Dr. Dennis is a universally recognized author- 

ity on the subject of missions, and students of 

the subject will find interesting and valuable 
this summary, from a missionary point of view, 
of the significance of Japan’s development and 

China’s awakening. The volume is made up of 

a series of lectures delivered last year at the 

McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. 


American Industry. By Achille Viallate. 
Felix Alcan. 492 pp. to frances. 


A careful, scholarly study of American econo- 
mic and industrial conditions, by Prof. Achille 
Viallate, of the School of Political Science of 


Paris: 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Paris, has just appeared from the press of Felix 
Alcan. it is entitled “ L’Industrie Améric: ine.” 
The work is divided into three parts, the first 
treating of the industrial evolution of the coun- 
try historically, the second describing the or- 
ganization of American industry, and the third 
attempting to give a graphic outl.ne of the in. 
dustrial expansion of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Viallate, it will be remembered, has al- 
ready written several volumes embodying studies 
of American diplomacy and development. 


Occasionally Studies in the History of Civiliza- 
tion, Vol. I. By Ernst Schultze. Hamburg: 
Published by the Author. 224 pp. 3 marks. 


Dr. Ernst Schultze, who is an old friend to 
German lovers of the essay, has written a sym- 
pathetic little volume on Americati life and s0- 
Pal conditions, under a title which may be 
freely rendered: “Occasional Studies in the 
History of Civilization,” and which treats espe- 
cially of the “ development and expansion” of 
the United States. The book is published by 
the house of Gutenberg, in Hamburg. 


What the Army Can Mean for a Nation. By A. 
Fastrez. Brussels: Misch & Thron. 2094 pp. 


A carefully prepared estimate of “ What the 
Army Can Mean for a Nation” has been pre- 
pared under the foregoing title by M. A. Fas- 
trez for the Institute of Sociology at Brussels 
and published by Misch & Thron, in the Belgian 
capital. M. Fastrez endeavors to. set forth the 
biological and social value of an army to any 
nation, aside from its supreme service in time 
of war. 

On the Training of Parents. By Ernest H. Ab- 
bott. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 141 pp. $1. 
Mr. Abbott has a keen power of observation 

and the faculty of being serious without being 
dull. These chapters on how to bring up chil- 
dren (for it is really child-training come at from 
the other side) are very thought-provoking and 
suggestive. Perhaps, after all, our childrem them- 
selves can best teach us how to train them. 

Messages to Mothers, A Protest Against Arti- 
ficial Methods. By Herman Partsch, M.D. 
Paul Elder & Co. 166 pp. $1.50. 


The Nutrition of Man. By Russell H. Chit 
tenden. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 321 
pp., ill. $3. 

Scientific Nutrition Goodwin 


Simplified. By 


Brown. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 200 
pp. 75 cents. 

The Power of Concentration. By Eustace Miles. 
Dutton. 196 pp. $1.25 


Home Gymnastics According to the Ling Sys- 
tem. By Anders Wide, M.D. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 50 cents. 

























































